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PEEFACE 





The history of lodiaii Literature abroad is practically the 
istory of the spread of Indian religions outside India. Earliest 
literature is religious literature. 

The term ‘Indian’ has been used by western scholars to cover 
anskrit, Pah and Prakrit; some have even included the vernaculars 
ndm I have used the term ‘Indian’ in that comprehensive 
sense for the translations that appeared outside India were made 
not only from the classical languages, but from the old Bengali 
ardaic langimges, central Asian dialects and even Elu. 

The term ‘Literature’ used in the title of the book needs also 
a wore 0 explanation. Pure literature does not seem to have gone 
0 ima: at least, there is no record of such works. The bulk 
of literature, that went outside India with the monks, was Buddhist. 

majority of these books are unknown in India, because the 
originals are lost. It is well-known to the students of Buddhism 
that Pall and Prakrit were not the only vehicles of expression : 
Sanskrit came to be used largely as the literary language bv the 
Mahayanists and even many sections of the Hinayanists "used 
the same language. Several thousands of books were" written in 
Sanskrit ; but these are almost all lost except those preserved in 
Nepal and one or two found here and there in India. 

The history of this vast Buddhist literature written in Sanskrit, 
IS generally emitted from the orthodox history of Sanskrit literature 
and when dealt, only the extant books are described. Here is the. 
first attempt at compiling the entire history of Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature as they are preserved in Chinese translation ^ 
whether the original is extant or extinct There is little pretension', 
to originality in the work ; the researches done by French, Japanese, 
English and Indian authors, have been largely utilized so far 
available in the Yisvabharati Library and Calcutta Libraries. 
The word Hindu has been used in this book in a sense not 
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ordmarilT used by Mstorians. There has beeu nmch confusion 

aceeptable to all shados of beliefs Opimoas dfc a. to rto . 

•Hll aad .bo is aob Bat ^ - 

-r r ““ Id faH it ^ .Ireae the te™ 

maa°®::ita: a largee sphere -d weald iaclade 

Id calh which wo^d “‘tt Mew 

Lfinition The heterodox Hindu who is not willing to belie 

ft! to lled ‘Hiadu Dharma’-a term antaowa in aameat boAs 
"“m lihe to be oaUed a Hiada, beeaase he admtts the 
inheritance of Hindu culture. jji iraa hppn 

Baddhisin is aot Hiadaism— althoagh a la ' 

made into an avatara by the Hindus, and nmny hm - 

and temples of ‘he Buddha hare been appropriated b> the Hm, ^ 

to their own advantage. But none can deny ‘ 

the product of the spiritual realisatiou of one of the ^ 

India who flourished in the post-upauishadic era. Theicfoi ^ 
claim the Buddhist culture as the Hindu culture ^ 
of Buddhist culture in China and other parts of Eastern Asia 
means the spread of the best that was in Hinduism. ^ p, - „ 

It must be borne in mind by our readers that with th • o 

the study of Sanskrit and Buddhism was uot undertaken 
as an academic refinement or for an economic gain but was 
studied with the intense sincereity of a devotee. Thousand o pi .grim., 
from different parts of Asia came to India and the oianoe s o 
communication of those days were neither attractive nor pleasant , 

for such undertaking, . m,- . .t . 

The study of Buddhism changed the life of millions . they 

explained the old texts with new interpretation. Thus a vast rich 
indegenous literature grew in Chinese. It gave rise to new thought 
movements aud several sects grew in the East. Buddhism is still 
a dynamic force in China and Japan and the creative genius of 
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tlie peeple is manifested by the rich literary production of the 
present age. 

A word about the Chinese translation. Grenerally the translation 
was made with the help of interpreters, who had imperfect tnow- 
ledge of the Buddhist terminology ; the translator himself, for his 
want of good knowledge of Chinese, could hardly detect the imper- 
fect expressions used h.y the interpreters. It took them several 
centuries to develop a Buddhist vocabulary. The Chinese translations 
are not so literal as the Tibetan. Of course there are literal Chinese 
translations of Sanskrit texts ; but they are unreadable and a good 
Chinese scholar would hardly read them. The Chinese love literature 
and their literateur are very particular about the style. That is 
why, I believe, we find a book with several translations done 
at different peiiods. When the translation was undertaken at the 
instance of an emperor several boards were formed to superintend 
the work ; some to see the correctness of the interpretation of the 
Sanskrit text, some to see the use of correct ideoms and some to 
look to the literary finish of the whole. This, it must be admitted, 
is the best method of rendering one language into another, when the 
two are so different as Sanskrit from Chinese. 

This book originally appeared in the Indian Historical Quaterly 
and subsequently taken reprint of the same and published in the 
Calcutta Oriental Series by my friend Dr. Narendranath Law. 
With his kind permission the book was made over to the Greater 
India Society, the publisher of the book. I must admit that the book 
would not have come out in its present shape, but for Dr. Kalidas 
Hag. I am greatly indebted to Prof. Sylvain Levi of Paris, Dr. G. 
Tucci of Eome and Dr. P. Bagchi of Calcutta. The valuable help 
that I obtained from them cannot de expressed in words. I am 
much indebted to my young friend Batakrishna Ghosh, who is now 
in Germany, for the great help he gave me in producing the book. 
To Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya, Principal Vidyabhavana, 
Visvabharati, I owe a good deal. He has been a ‘never failing 
friend’ to me and to so many others devoted to Chinese and 
Tibetan studies. 
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The book lias been dedicated to pujaniya Rabindranath Tagoie. 

It is not mncli inown that it was Eabindranath who brought K-ot 
S Lovi from franco to Sautiniketan and iiiaugutatea Chinese and 

Tibetan studies in the Visvabharati. It was he who in the modern 
times, went to China, to revive the ancient of union he 

these ‘oldest’ of cmlisations after centuries of break of cnltnial 

The Greater India Society which is doing so many useful worlJ 
in this line, is the outcome of that spirit which was kindled in the 
young scholars of Bengal specially those of the Calcutta Uiuyersity. 

The last but not the least is the acknowledgement with thanks 

and gratitude of the handsome donation given by Mr. Yugolkrishna 
Birala. whose charity is wellknown in India for the priuting of the 
book. Sincere thanks are due to Srijut Padamra] Jam tor helping 
us in finding the financial help mentioned above. 

Book-production is an art; but no book has so severaly fallen 

short of the standard as this book of mine. The book is full of 
minor mistakes, which should not have occurred, if the proof were 
carefully looked through. No critic need point out these to me , 
for I am fully alive to these and am really sorry for it. _ 1 have 
amply quoted, adapted and translated from the writings ot 
sinologues, to whom I offer my sincere thanks. 


Santiniketon 
11 Sravan 1338 
(27 July 1931) 


Probhat K. Mukherji 





the Far East 

CHINA 

1. Earliest Contact 

OMua is known to ker inkabitants as Chib)ig-lluo ^ or ‘tiie 
middle Kingdom,’ and tke inkabitants speak of tkemseU'es as 
tke people of Han’ in tke Nor tk and as ‘tke people of T’ang’ in tke 
South. But in Europe they kavebeendistinguisk- 
ed by different appellations. China is referred to 
as Sinai (Sinae) and Seres'^ by the Greek (and 
Latin) Tiniters'^ and as Cathay by medieval European travellers. 
In modern times tke country is known as China and 

1. Ill ancient times tlie people called themselYes coiiimonly Li-min 
“Black-Haii'ed Folk” and their country, Clmng-Jcuo, the middle 'Kingdom, 
from the patriotic belief of the Chinese that their land is “the Imb of 
the Universe.” Other favourite names are Hua-hno (the flowery kingdom) 
possibly from the name of the oldest of the sacred mountains in Shensi, 
CImng-Hiii (rlie central flower), and Szu-hai-nei (within the four seas). The 
name for China generally used under the Eepubiic is Glumg-IIua-Mm-hiio, 
lit orally, ^^liddle Flower, people country’ is. The Republic of the Middle Flower’, 
Q-owen“-M;i OntUm History of China 1, p. 10. 

2. The Periplus reads : 

“After this region under the very north, the sea outside ending in a land 
called this there is a very great inland city called Thinae, from which raw 
sillv and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot through Bactria to 
Baraygaza, andiare also exported to Damirica (Tamilakam-Dravida or Tamil country) 
by the way of river Ganges. But the land of This [Ts’in ] is not easy of 
access; a few men come from there and seldom. The country lies under the 
Lesser Bear, and is said to border on the farthest parts of Pontus and the 
Caspian Sea, next to which lies Lake Maeotis ; all of which empty into the 
ocean. ’’-“Translated by W. H. Sehofl—1912, p. 48. 

3. G. Coedes Textes dfaateurs greos et latim relaiifs a rExtreme- Orient-*^ 

Paris 1910, Intro, p xxiv. “Le . paya des Sinai correspond ainsi au Tonkin et a 
la partie meridionale de la Chine, et la capitale des Sinai sitiie au nord-est de 
Kattigara est manifestement I’aiicieane capitale Lo-yang, aujoiirdhui 
Ho-nan-fou.” . , " 
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the people as Chinese thronghout the western world, except 
in Exissia, where they nse the medieval designation in tne 

form KhitaL 

The word China is probably derived from Tshn 
the name of a dynasty, which ruled over China B. C^249 

to A D 220 ^ Yule suggests tliat the name- of Sin, Cain, otnai 
(Sinae) etc. reached the West by the southern sea-route, and 
the name Seres by the nothern land-route of Asia Me 
further says that the name China ‘-probably came to 
Europe through the Arabs who made the China of t.ie farthei 
East into and perhaps sometimes into T/iM. Hence the 
Tkinai of the author of the Periplus of the Enjthrecm sero, whose 

appears to be the first extant work in which this name has been 

employed in this form; hence also the Sinae and TJmiae o 
Ptolemy” {Hid) 

Sanskrit literature abounds with references to China 
(Cina=^t!T) ;’.but,as the chronology of Indian books is very difficult 


1 But this point is not yet settled. B. Laufer rejects this theoij ot the 
dynastic origin of the name Ohim; he is o£ opinion that the wcl China 
was imported into China and later identifted with Ts’iii. The word accoidmg 
to'luin is of Malaya origin, see T’oung Pao, 1912, p._ 719-726. But Pemot holds 
the older view, which is corroborated by a Central Asian inscription ol tlie^second 
century A.T). where the word Tsin-jen or man of ^s in owur^ bee Loiigme 
du noL de ‘Chine’, T'ou.ig Pao, 1912, p. 727-742, ^hoBEFE-0 1994. p. o3-36 
2. Em. Bril (11th Ed), vol. p. 188: But compare : Ar-si iviitten 

Aji-si in Chinese : possibly <Sm=&n 

3., “In the form of Tchina the name was carried, it is said, by Malaya 
traders to India and other lands in the West” Gowen loe-cit. p. 9 ■ 

4. The word Sms is said to be derived from the ancient form of the Chinese 
word .ssi which means silk. The ancient Chinese form ot ssi, ^wluoh evidently 
had a r at the end, became in Koima Sw, in Mongolian brrkek rience the 
Greek Ser Latin SeriGum from which English Silk is also derived, iroin this 
word the name Sms was applied to the peoples through whose lands the 

product came: by which must , be understood not the Cphiiese alone, but ail 

the intermediary Turkish and Turanian tribes, See Sohoff. ibid. Note p. 266. 

5. Some late Greek writers use Txinista which seems to be a corrupt form 
of Sanskrit CtmstMna. 
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to fix, we cannot definitely say liow early the Hindus came to 
■ rr- ■ ct 1 i know of China. The JfaAaMgmto mentions 

C/ma mmSa,nslai.t. •' mT..,; 't .h. ■ 

woiiis tile naine sevei’al tmies so does Kalidasa 

in his works ^ ; Eautilya knew China ; Caraka, 

arahamihira also mention the Cina people among the peoples 
inhabiting north-west India. One of the earliest references in 
Indian literature other than Sanskrit is met with in the Pali 
Mihnda-Panho \ a well-known ancient work of the 1st cent. A.!). 
In the Chinese translation of the Sutrlamkdi'a^ a work ascribed 
to Asvaghosa, Ta-Tsin in mentioned I Some of the Tantrik 
texts speak of Cwiacam and Maha-cma and Tibet is very 
often mentioned in Tantrika literature. However on account of 
the uncertainty of Indian chronology we cannot fix any particular 
date of the earliest references to China ; but we might be allowed 
to pronounce definitely that it was hardly beyond the beginning of 
the Cliriytiaji era. 

But the tuoirTledge of the Chinese about India is more definite. 
I hi Chinese the general term used for India is Pien-CIm: 

' but the old names were 8hen-tu or Sien (or Hden)-tu. The 

p, . earliest use of Shen-hi was made bv the 

for India Chinese envoy Chang-k len (B. C. 123) (see 
below). It is the opinion of Chinese Avriters, 
adopted and repeated by AAnstern scholars, that the Shioi-tu 
of Chaug-K’ien was Ind ia. It has been held that all the other 

1. See Sorenssen — io tJie MahabhUrata pp. 175-176. In Mbht. the 
Chias are refen-ed to as a people spnmg from Yasistha’s cow. They 
are mentioned A\ith the Kiratas and Balhiika), Yamnas and’ Eambojass The 
Cwos brought presents at the Rajasuya sacrifice of Yndhisthira. On the Avay 
from HimaiaAm to king Subahu the Pandayas crossed the Icoimtry of the Ginas. 

2. ^ GinximMilxi, is met Avith in. SalicSsa’s Sakuntahi and KumarasanibhaA'a ; 
Clna is also met with in the Eaghnvajfisam. 

3. Kautdya Artkasastm Book U. chap H. Cinasi some land of apparel 

is mentioned. - ' ' 

4. Milmda-Panho (IV. I. 46) Cina-visaye CSha-raja-p 121 also SEE ml 

5. Asvaghosa- Sutralamkara, fraduit en franeais sur la version chinoise . de 

Kumarajiva par Ed. Huber...Pans,190A , story. 90. The merchant of Taksasila 
who IS enriched m the country of Ta-tsinip. 461;. but here Ta-tsin signifies 
the Eoman Empire. . : ■ 
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designations for India in Chinese lioois sncli as Kcm-ti 

Kuan (Yuc^-tn., THen-chu, ^ 

phonetic corruptions of SJien-iu \ § Hinen Tsang pretends to 

the correct pronunciation as Kn-te/ Tfo learned Chinese 
traveller explains as Indu, n'hH^ Sanskrit means moon. 

But this is a clear instance of n-rong etymology learnedlj 

explained. The most usual name for India is hounver 

and Chung-T'ien. i 

Tke earliest story of Sino-Indiaii contaet is eoMeoted ruth 

the Emperor Hiao-Wa (140-80 B.C.) of the early Han Dynasty 

We read that ahoat B. 0. 121 an image of some deity rras secnieil 
in Central Asia and bronglit to China. It is said to hare been 
brought by a yictorions general from a 
Earliest Sino-Indian tt chieftain, who was in the habit of 

worshipping it. This image was indeed one o 
Buddha.'' It should he observed that during this period the 
Chinese began to come in contact with the Central Asian peoples. 
Eecent archaeological discoveries in Central Asia further corroborate 
the same, and we learn that an Indian colony with Buddhists poim- 
lation was in existence even in the second century B. C. . 

In the Annals of the Early Hans, India is mentioned by name 
for the first time as Shen-tu. In the j’ear 125 B. C. a Chine, -e 
ambassador named Ohang-k’ien " returned from Central Asia and 
brought information about western countries such as Ta-yiian 
(Eerganah), Ngan-si (Parthia), Ta-Ua (Bactria) etc. Among other 
things he said that when he was in the country of Ta-hia he saw 


1. mtters On Ymfi-Chwmg ; _vol. I. p._ 131-141, where the ongm of the 

Chinese names for India has been discussed im detail. in 

2. Giles. Confudanism and its rimis- Hibbert Lectures., p. loo-lU. ^ - 

3 Chavannes— Xrs documents CMnois decouverts par Sir. A. 1913. 

Introduction. Also, Charles Elliot-H^^^&^s«^ and Buddhism vol. Ifr... • 

4. India’ is a Latin word derived from the Greek Mos or India used for 
the people. The Greeks seem, to have got it from the Persians ; m old Persian ■ 

Hendu, Hindu (Skt. Sindhu) means India. -u ,• 

5. Chang-ki’en was sent by Impa’orHiao. Wu (14C-80 B.G.) to the Yuch-chi 
and was taken p.ris oner by the Hiung-nu. He was abroad from 139 to 127 
B 0. Cordier-J/etow^es d’kistoire eila geographic Onentaks. vol. 11. p. 14. 
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bamboo stares from the Chinese provinces of Yun-iian and Sse- 
Chaan. Gnashing as to the piace of thoir origin he vas told that they 
■were bro-ught from southern China through the rich and powerful 
country of 8hen-tu h 

In the Annals of the Liang dynesty^ we are told that during 
the time of Emperor Ho (89-105 A. H.) of the Han Dynasty several 
embassies from India came to China through Ceiitral Asia. 
Afterwards under Huan-ti ( 147-167 A. D.) the embassies from 
India came by the southern seas. (Pelliot—Xe Funan, BEFEO 
1903, p. 27). 

Tne first historical reference to the introduction of Buddhism is met 
w ith in an historical work called written between A.D. 239 

and 265. It gives a history of the Western countries of China and 
. ,, , furnishes a brief account of Buddha’s birth 

Buddha. and states that in the jmar 2 B. 0., an 

ambassador sent by the Emperor Ai to the 
com t of the llleh-chi prince, rvas taught orallj'' some sacred texts 
(i. a, Buddhist Sntras) by the order of the king I Later Han 
Annals also inform us that the Prince of Chu tims a Buddhist and 
that there were ^ramanas (monks) and UpdsaJeas (lay disciples) 
in his territory 

The starting point of Sino-Indian intercourse is generally 
put at A. D. 64 h The legendary chronicles tell us that the 
Emperor Ming (A. D. 58-75) of the Eastern Han dynasty (B. 0. 20- 
221 A. D.) once dreamt that a golden man came flying into the 
. palace, and the Emperor then emiuired of his 

'TlfWss-Ti/* courtiers the meaning of that dream, one of 

them immediately informed him that it -wms 
the sage of the wnst, called Buddha Fo or Fo-to {F'o-Bhyimai in 


Bouddhiqm en Chim, Paris, 1927. Intro, p. viii. 
a],so Etoas— C72jwcse Buddhism -m.- 88-89. ^ u. p. vm. 

d’oyeident d’apres le 4Wei-]io Towuj Pao 1906, 
\ I ^navannes has translated the Chinese text -with copious notes which 
should be studied by all _ sfaidents of' Central Asian history. Ir. Hh'Oi has 
quoted extensively from tins Chinese text in bis -woti—CMm and the Homan 
Orienf, 

Elliot, Hinduism mid Buddhism yol. Ill p. 245. 

4. Gliayannes, op-cit. Toung Pao 1905, p. 546. 


W 
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early Ohineae, used to render the Indian wd BiMia or Buddh) 
Ming-tiwaseo mneh impi-essed hy the dream that he sent an 

of Ts’ai-Tiii, Ts’m-Ejng, Wang-Tsuaii 


embassy consisting 


li 


II : 


and otbers to India to bring BuddMst scriptures aiid^ 
priests. Tbe party returned in A. D. 64 with two Indian moiiAo 
named in Chinese Kia-j^eli Mo-t’ang and Chu Fa-lan ( asyapa 
Matahga and Dliarmaratna). A u -iia c+ iptio-tb 

Thirteen aceonnts of this legend have been dealt mth at Wh 
b¥ Manpero ; Pelliot speaks of a few more According o , ^ 
accomits the enroys returned with the moiis to Loyang where thj 
were installed in a monastery called Pm-ma-sse or tie ■ 
Morse Monastery, from the fact that these Hindu monks came 

China riding white horses or with scriptures and imaps on le 

back of white horses. The event of Miug-ti’s dream (if it m o e 
accepted as an historical fact) and the consequent return of the envoy 
have been variously dated by Chinese writers in the years ranging 
from 61 to 75 A.D. The return of the mission is generally put at 

' But there have been attempts on the part of pious Chinese 
Buddhists to stretch the history of Buddhism in Chma to a maiy 
antiouity. The Taoists who were a very powerful sect in ima 
were averse to the introduction of the new faith from a foreign land, 
wMch greatly wounded their national pride. They launched propa- 
■ ganda against the Buddhists and tried to belittle Buddha in tie 
eyes of the Chinese. They concocted fanciful stories about Buddha o 
show that Buddha was junior to Lao-tzu. The Buddhist enthusms s 
retaliated by fabricating similar stories about Lao-tzu. A Chinese 
work called Hua Hu-King which describes 
Taoists and Buddhists the conversion into Buddhism of a foreign people 
generally called in the Chinese texts: hu 

i. e. barbarian, has been long lost. But this 

been quoted by the Taoists to prove the antiquity of 

Lao-tzu Sectar ian historians wrote works or quoted from 

1. BEFE'-O 1906 p. 394 f W* vi-no’ TiWTPF O 1903 P 318 ff. 

ft aot tee 
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\'^orks -whieli they alleged to be ancient books to show the 
antiquity of Buddha and the introdnction of Buddhism into China. 
Griles refers to such a Chinese Buddhist writer of 11th century A. D 
who has quoted a few seini-historical texts. We are told that in the 
year 216 B. C. a Buddhist priest Shih Li-fang and others arrived 
at Bie Chinese capital bringing with them, for the first time, Sutras 
written in Sanskrit. A later work states more definitely that the 
company consisted of eighteen priests. In a work of the sixth 
century A. D. it is stated that “those books had long been circulated 
far and wide, but disappeared with the advent of the Ts’in dynasty.” 
It is further told that books were burned by the order of Shih 
Huang-ti \ the first great Emperor of China, of the Han djmasty 
to stamp out the opposition of the literati I 

Vague rumours of ‘a divine teacher in the west’ had probably 
crossed the deserts of Central Asia and penetrated into China, and 
Ming-ti, who might have heard of such tales from his courtiers, 
sent an envoy to which we have already referred. 
Um’eliable aatiquity But anyhow the whole story of this early 
Sino-Indian contact should be taken 
critically and with reservation and too much importance should not 
be attached to it. 

^ The earliest Chinese work on Buddhism is the Sutra of the 42 
Sections^ attributed to the first Indian missionaries KEsyapa Matahga 
and Dhai-maratna, referred to in the legend of Ming-ti’s dream. Maspero 
who studied the Chinese text of the Sutra in the three existing 
recensidns as well as all the Chinese literature relating to it, has 
completely demolished the traditional history of Ming-ti’s embassy 
to India for Buddhist books. Although he does not believe in the 
story of the embassy and the legend of the dream, he could not brush 
aside the authenticity of Matahga’s translation. He says ; “2'Ae Sutra 
of 42 Articles passes for the earliest Buddhist work in Chinese, 

Buddlia, and he was very sorry. Lao-tzu admits that Buddlia is Ms 
Wofp ^537? d’Oeeident d’apres le Vei-lio. Toung Pm, 

1. Shto Huang-Ti, B. 0. 259-210. See Giles, Chinese Biog Diet No 1712. 
(jTiies, Confucianism and its loo, cit, ' . ^ 
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attributed to Mstaiiga and Ohii Pa-tan. There is no 
donbt the authenticity of this attribution ; in any case 
s very ancient ; a phrase of an - article from this book 
1 tlie memoir presented by Siang-Kiai, and the title is 
1 by Men-Tseu (see below). At that epoch it was con- 
, I'm an imnnrfa.nt, work, for it was re-ti’aiislated in the 


Chinese translations 
Kia-j’-eh Mo-tang. 


‘Snira of the 
42 sections. 


thmSr does not reject the story ^ as a 'pious legen 
Wendra ^hieuser de la fin du He sieole’ of Maspero) ; he says 
ffurteil nicht so negativ ausznfaUen wie Maspero .meint. 

•2; See 1910 p.115, Quoted from Aao-sewy- _ 

B iWie<^eT— History of th& Religious Beliefs and Philosophical 
Ghbm: Translated from the French by E. C. Werner. Hsien- 
1927, p.343. Henceforward cited, as; Wieg'er). 
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whea this work is said to havol boeu introduced into China. 
Secondly, it allows us to see what the first Buddhist preachers 
thought best to introduce as the most essential doctrines of Buddhist 
faith in a land where K’ung-Fu-Tzu (Confucius) and Lao-Tzu were 
revered. This work does not seem to have existed in the original 
Sanskrit ; but the intelligent translator extracted passages from 
different Buddhist canonical works.^ 

• This Sutra is the first Indian work that was translated into 
the Chinese language and a careful study of 

Summary ot 

the work tJiis work Will be ot great value. A few 
quotations from this Avork will illustrate the 
nature of the work : 

“The Buddha said, ‘He who has left his family to folloAv the 
Law, is called (Sha-men) sramaija. He observes two hundred and 
fifty rules. According to the effort made and the purity acquired, 
four stages can be attained. 

“The highest stage, that of the arlian (a-lo-han), confers the 
power of flying in the air and of transforming one’s seif at will. 
The second stage is that of the anagamin (a-nan-han).^ 

“After death, the soul of the anaganiin ascends to one of the 
nineteen heavens, where it will attain the stage of arlmn. The 
third stage is that of the sakrd&gamin fssu-to-han). After his 
death the sakrdagamin will ascend to one of the heavens, be 
born again and become an arhan on the earth during its first 
terrestrial life. The fourth stage is that of the srotapanna (hsu-to- 
heng), Avho Avill become an arhan after seven deaths and seven 
re-births. 

“The sramana does not shave, renounces all property, begs 
his food from day to day, passes the night under a tree and never 

1 Suzuld thiiilcs tliat the book was compiled in the model of Confueian 
Anakds-, in which each chapter begins with the saying “The Master said”, 
while in the Sanskrit work it is “The Buddlra said.” See Sermons of a Buddhist 
Abbot, Chicago, 1908. But in Sanskiit books this method is not imlcnovTi. 

_ 2 For explanation see Mo Govern, Introduoiion to MaJmyana Buddhism, 
London 1922, p. 100. 
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s tinder tlie same. And all that, in order to extingnislt 
ind desire, wMclt bind and infatuate human beings, 
conduct, according to the La-n-, requires that the ten rules 
3 observed.” Then the ten rules are laid down. About 
1 ptmya the author says ; “Every committed toult, which 
:oves of and does not condemn, becomes a sin. which is 
) his debt. Multiplied sins are added, one to the other, as 
water form the ocean. Whoever would progress, must 
iself to wipe out his sins, day by day , by good actions, 
e attitude towards the evil-doer, it is said, “One must consider 
wrong-doer is ignorant, not malevolent, and do good to 
he great law,” the Buddha said, “is universal affection, com- 
Eor all, consistently to do good to others, to rejoice in it 
se it ; thus one shares the merits of others.” Five things 
ared difficult to attain ; (1) It is difficult for the poor to 
charity *, (2) it is difficult for the rich and strong to 
the Dharma ; (3) it is difficult to disregard life and go to 
tain death ; (4) it is only a favoured few that get acquainted 
■Rnddbist Stltra ; (5) it is difficult to see with one’s own 
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Kasyapa Matanga did not translate many works and he ‘con- 
cealed his good understanding from the people,’ but Dharma-ratna 
(ChuPa-lan^) was more zealous in his literary 'activities and five 
translations, all lost, are attributed to him. Prom the Chinese titles, 
various conjectures have been made as to the original works in Indian 
language. It has been suggestedbysome thathisjPb-pe?i-^inpf- 
was the translation of the Buddha- Garita^ while others hold 
it to be the Lalita-Vistara but both the theories are sharply 
criticized and denied by many. His other w'orks too are hopelessly 
lost and various have been the opinions of scholars as to their 
original forms. It is not necessary in our broad survey of the 
history of Indian literature in China to go into the details of these 
discussions, the basis of which is very uncertain.''^ 

(2) Leon Feer, Le sutra en Quarante-deux articles : Textes Ciiinois. Tibetain, 
Mongol, Manciiu autograpiiies, Paris, 1868. 

(3) AV. IV. Rockhill, The Sutra in Forty-two Sections from the Tibetan, 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, Oct. 18.80; also see Ind. Ant. 
1882, pp. 295-296. 

There is a French translation of the Mongol version : Gabet et Hue, Les 
Quarante-deux points d’enseignements etc., traduitdu Mongol, Journal Asiatique 
1848, pp. 535-557. 

From the Chinese of Matanga several translations in modem European 
languages have been made: 

(1) De Guignes, Sutra en 42 articles (Histoire des Huns, 2* part. Tome 1, 
pp. 227-233). 

(2) Ch. de Haiiez, Les Quarante-deux Lecons de Bouddha ou le king des 
YT.TT sections, Texte Chinois avec traduction et notes, 1899. 

(3) S. Beal, Catena of Chinese Buddhist Ldteralure, pp. 188—203. 

(4) Soyen Shaku, Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot, Suzuki’s translation, 
pp. 3-24, Open Court, Chicago, 1906. 

(5) L. Wieger, Beligious Beliefs and Philosophkal Opinions in ohina, 
pp. 345-350. See also the French original. 

(6) TTaf^.ifTYiaTiTi. Die Textgestalt des Sutra der 42 Abschnitte, Acta OrientaMa, 
1927, pp. 197—237. Critical study of the text with a German translation. 

1 Chu Fa-Ian; 3TeM-cAM in Chinese means generally is used to 

denote the Indian origin of the translators. Fa in Chinese means Dhanna, but Ian 
is a transliteration of rahna or ralna. See Poung Pao, 1919, p. 344; also Bagchi, 
p.5. In Tibetan the word Chu Farlan has been read as a transhteration of 
Gobharana or Bharana. But this is purely a ‘sound’ philology. See JASB, 1882. 

2 Bagchi, op. dt. pp. 7-8. 
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Tlio pioneer work of Mataiiga and Dliarmaratna does not seem to 
have had any far-reaching influence in China. They were probably 
not known beyond the walls of the Pai-ma-sse^ if it had at aE been 
built at the time wm are speaking of. "V^e 
should not, h 0 WHver,e^^^^^^ the importance 
neers is doubtful work, for the earliest catalogue of 

Tao-an (see below') does not mention the Sutra of 42 Sechom ; 
neither are the works of Dharmaratna mentionee in it. 

But it should be noted that Tao-an compiled the catalogue 
in South China, and there is nothing surprising if a w'ork translated 
in the North escaped his notice. 


A 



11. China’s Coniact With Genteah Asia 


riie real contact of Ghiiia with the west, i.e. Avith Central Asia, 
began about seventy years after the first alleged mission of the 
Indian monks. China had already come in touch with the Iranian 
countries of the west, towards the end of the second century b. c., 
Avhen Chang E’ien came back to China in 126 b. c. with informations 
about the adjoining countries of Central Asia after concluding an 
alliance with the great Tueh-chi tribes against the Hiung-nu. In 
114 B. 0. the first caravan left China for the Avestern countries h 
Parthia or the ancient Persia, had at this period come to 
. the forefront of the political history of 

^ county Central and Western Asia. Parthia was knoAAm 
to the Chinese as A^n-si from the name 
of a dynasty called Arsacidan, ruling over Parthia in the first 
century b. c. The characters for An-si in ancient Chinese pronun- 
ciation seem to have had the sound *Ar-sak (or ’^An-sak). 
Parthia ^ was at this time taking an important part in the inter- 
national commerce of Asia. Chinese siUc passed to the Eoman' 
market through Parthia.® The Chinese people soon came to know 

1 Goedes, op, cit p. XII, refers to Richtofen’, Chma, VoL I. pp. 455 
and 475. 

2 See Smitli, Early History of India, p. 234 (4th ed.). 

3 “They [ the Romans ] - traffic by sea with An-si (Parthia) and Tien-chu 
(India), the profit of which trade is tenfold . . . Their kings always desired to. 
send embassies to China, but tlie An-si (Parthians) wished to carry on trade 
with them in Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that they were cut of 
from communication. This lasted till the ninth year of the Yen-hsi period during 
the Emperor Huan-ti’s reign (-a. d. 166) when the King of Ta4sHn (Rome) 
An-tun (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus) sent an embassy which, from the frontier of 
Jih-nan (Anam) offered ivory, rhinoceros horns and tortoise shell. Fimi that 
date (a. d. 166) dates the (dii’ect) intercourse with this country.” This is from the 
Annals of the Han Dynastj^ of Cliina, Chap. 88, . Section Eou-Han-Shu, partly 
written during the 5th century a. d. and embracing the period a. d. 25 to 220 
Hirth has translated the "whole text in his China and the Roman Ehipire. . This 
is the first detailed account of the Eoman Empire (Roman Syria and its capital 
Antioch) based on the report of the Chinese ambassador Kan-Ying, 
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about this great western power wMch touclied tbe^ western 
boundary of tbe territory of the Parthians, and 
Tmda with West Chinese business people at once 

conceived the idea of establishing direct contact with the Eoman 
world. But the road to the west passed through deserts and steppes, 
inhabited by a fierce people known in Chinese history as the Hiung- 
nu, identified with the Huns of ancient history. The conquests o' 
the two great Chinese generals Pan-Chao (9 1 a. d.) an is 
worthy son Pan-Yong (124 a. d.) in Centra. 
Centrd Asian con- ^ removed the marauding Huns from the 
& Pan-Yong caraYan route to the west, and thus establibliett a 
direct relation with the Iranian countries and the Creco-Eoman 
world. An active trade relation between China and Parthia was 
formed at this stage. But the relatiou between China aii ho 
western countries was not long confined to the exchange uf commo i 
ties of merchandise only, but soon it expressed itself through a 
nobler form of relationship, namely intellectual brotherhood, 
which finally brought China into a closer bond of alliance wife the 
cultural and spiritual world of India. ^ Eegular missionary 
activities of the Buddhists began in Cliiua from the middle of 

the second century A. d. Many of these monks weie not of 

Indian origin, but Buddhist monks of Central Asia. The most 
renovTied of the earliest batch of missionaries 
ia China was a monk from Parthia, An 

Shi-Kao. Shi-Kao was an Arsacidan (An- 
si) prince who renounced the world, giving up his king- 

dom to his uncle to become a Buddhist monk.^ Attempts 
have been made to identify SM-Kao with certain Arsacidan Princes, 
but the result does not seem to be very conclusive. ^ Shi-Eao seems to 
be the Chinese translation of a rehgious name (probabl y in Sanskrit) 

r Giles, Chmese Bio^iical M98 ; for det^^ m Chavam^, 
Trois g&Sraux Chinois de la dyuastie des Haa Onenta^, 

910- 269 : ti-anslation of toe Chmese annals HeouHan Chou, Chav- • 

“ 2 Dr. P. Bagchi, Some early Buddhist missionaries of Persia, Galeum 

B&vkw, My, 1927. , 

3 op, cit, p. 353 ^ also Bagcin, p. o. 


si) prince who 
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adopted by the Buddhist monk ; possibly it was Lohottama. Shi- 
Kao came to China in 148 a. d. and settled in the Pai-ma-sse or 
White Horse monastery to resuscitate the old traditions left 
by the noble pioneers. 

During the twenty-two years of his life in China at the 

cjw TTo. t 1 . 1 ^Wang monastery, Shi-Kao devoted himself ' 
blu-Kao translated ,, , r -n i-,,. , 

179 Sutras ^9 tne spread of Buddliist literature in China. 

He is alleged to have translated 179 Stitras or 
pamphlets into the Chinese language. What the original of these 
works were, is very difficult to ascertain ; these might have been in 
Sanskrit or some Prakrit dialect or even some Central Asian language. 
All the translations of Shi-Kao are not preserved. One of the most 
important Chinese catalogues of Buddhist books, the K'ai-yuan-lu 
compiled in the year 730 a. d., mentions the name of 95 books and 
says that of these only 54 are preserved. In Hanjio’s Catalogue, 
'55 works are mentioned (Hanjio, App. II. 3). Dr. Bagchi in his 
Le Canon' Bouddhique gives however the names of all the 
179 Sntras. 

The works translated by Shi-Kao at Loyang reveal the character 
of the needs felt by those early workers. Buddhism was not 
sufficiently known to the Chinese people at that time, and therefore 
the pioneers wanted to give brieiy the principal elements of 
Buddhist theology and philosophy to the followers of this new faith. 
A large part of Shi-Kao’s works are extracts from the Agamas,^ with 
which we shall have occasion to deal at length. Anesaki 
identifies 21 Sutras of Shi-Kao with the existing Chinese texts of 
the Agamas I But from an intensive study of the works attributed 
to him it seems that quite a large number are apocryphal and of a 
later date. 

1 3 Sutras_ from the Dirgha igama (Digha Nikaya), 9 Sutras from 
the Madhyaraa Agama fMajjhima Nikaya), 6 Sutras from the Saihyukta Agama. 
(Samyutta Nikaya), 4 or 6 or 14 Sutras from the Ekottara igama (Aiiguttara 
Nikaya). For details see mrder Sanghadeva, and others. 

2 Auesald, Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese, Tratisaciions of the Asmtk 
Society of Japan, 1904. 
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The ^■oltao{SU-ao.i£ aerate all hie, V* a 

imnatm? character. He made a seleotiott siutahle lor the Ui. , 
from tlie literature of the Budcllusts ivluch 

Characteristics of „ already quite extensive in.h^ortheru India hy 
Bhi-Kao-swl. His ^vithout 

aietmcttaoteehooKwithoataectemalpattialitr.” -Tlhe 

h e «tto have coate dowa te as, is alsoiateresttog, for rt shoa-s ft 
method that the first traiislatms, little eo.ivei-saat mft so difficHyt 
written language as Chinese, adopted to accomplish then ta, i. 

“It is clear that the Parthian preacher first translated it hun- 
If „jd for word, a serihe putting the translation in (Umes ^ 
'ohM-acters ; then he explained h to a ^'“ate who M 
it, and then «ote it out in his own wsi , if the content .. 

considered iTortli wliile”V 

The translated text attributed to An Shi-Eao can be dividrf 

into two parts, Hinay^nistic and MahsySnistic ; the tat more toi 

the use of the laity and the steond more for the use ^ 

principal snhieots treated are: the Buddhist 
iVhat Shi-Kao cosmology, its heavens and hells ; the moral dut}’, 
the i?heel of re-hirths ; the endless chain of evils 
and somw ■ the cause of that chain being lust and desire, salvation 
a .mi.’ oiilvftrouft the Buddhist faith; the uccessity of 
Talvata, aud the observation of the precepts ; the peace enjoyed 
by those who have understood that there is neither self nor o hers ; 

ftatovervthingis impermanent, a vain dream (idle, p 3o3I In 

Mrf tto eleUtary principles-fteologioal and philosophical- 

Mdhismwere all laid dewnm the works ultadnced by Shi- 
Kao-butas alreadv mentioned, ftereisa strong suspicion that the 
hooki attributed to Shi-Kao are not all Ins own. 

Shi-Eao is not merely remembered as a great translator, but 

- » .. 1 ..1 4 .,.„„r,mfnvD at Loyang 


is recognised as the head of the school of ti-anslatoi 


1 AVieger, op- cit p* 353v 
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*luch sooa became lUe centre of Hiiidn ttonght mid enltnre in 

Followers Of SM- of ’'sorters, wlio worked witt 

kao at Loyang or after the Parthian monk, were all inspired by 

mentioned briefly. '’‘‘““I'* '* 

Lokaksema > (Ohi-ln-kia-chan) a Saka (Tneli-cM) ® of Central 

Lokaksema, a Tueh- or two after An 
chi monk Shi-kao and lived in the Loyang monastery 
„ lolpiiig Shi-kao in his translation work. 

be f" « nontinned SLi-kao’s wk assisted 

|7 ta-o Ciinese monks. The number of works translated bv M 

™is"r , T*: f-. " to describe ;iir 

mentaer " i-‘ 

transIatlToJ'"'^'''™''' ^ ‘lie Srst Chinese 

banslation of a recension of the PreinlparamiH (Paii-ioopo-lo-mi) 

known as the DasasSiasrit. P. P. (NaiijiorS). \o 

PrajSaparamita in existing, although other recen- 

Chinese, 2nd cent. A.D. sions exist. The existence of a PrajnaparamitS 

, Chinese translation in the second 

cen ury ensures the early gi-owth of Mah.y.na in 

J As we shall deal with this Prajna literature in details, 
smuld leave this matter here. The effect of the 

tianslation of the Prajnaparami® into Chinese does not seem to 
be Of any lasting valine, and the responsibility of popularising this 

karirce ^ ^ 

The next translator, who seems to have come from India 

1 The name has been restored by Dr. Bagohi, loc cit Tihp+ZTIZT” 

Chines, »Cha„SJrs?SS 

err - r ,i 

expression Chu instead of T’ien-chu. ^ ^ contracted 
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proper, we. CtaMol Cho is prefixed to m;f; 2“ 

WofiototoGhitreeeforBodhieettra, eo that ChoFo-e^^^^ ^ 

Hindu or Indian Bodliisattva. lo c ^ 

ChuFo-clioor contemporary of Shi-lcao and Lokaksema ant 

Ms «rk 0 

taBelaticr. Hie owa worke m Ohmese^aie bet, it eeeme 
one of Ms translations was a kook on Prajna. 

The rest ot the trauslatore of the Haa dyiiostT fei-e B«B of 
CeaS t ia A.lHiue.l^ like the great Parthian re, a 
Oentiai ^ . p.-n-f-liiq He came to Loyang in 

monk SM-kao, was a man of Paitliia. He 

in 181 as a merchant, and was made tl t 
at c^lry’ 4- some service rendered to the Emperor Ling. , 
He was not a monk, but evidently was an ardent lay ^ owei 
of Buddhism. In collaboration witn a Chinese 
Ugraparipi'cchaciTioted g( 3 ];xolnr h .0 translated Ugra pariprtc a, 

in Sit.™mncoya snperh exeeUence, which n-O-S aftenrards 

twice translated into Chinese. This paripreehs, 

the Eatnakhta gronp of MahSyOna works, was an impoAn ticab 

and SsntideTa in his Sik§5-samnoeaya, gnotes “ 

times The topics discussed m it are self-ahnegati , y 

wife, mindfulness, the dole, clothing, preparation of mind, indiffei- 

ence to worldly conditions, life in the forest and purity. ' 

AnHinen’s other- work is the Agamokta-dvadasa-mdana- 
sntra (Hanjio, 1339), wMch is a treatise on the ^ 

or nidanas, explained according to the Agamas of the Sana^ 
tivadins. The whole basis of Sakyamnm’s teaching, it may be 

mentioned incidentally, is the theory of Pratitya-samntpada or the 

chain of causes and effects.. ;, TMs theory of causation, intioducec^ 
by An Hiuen for the first time into China, must have great .y 
facilitated the proper understanding of tiie elements o u a ns 
; ■ r yypsyohologj^ ■ y 

p. 447~AEFi^0, p. 228. 

2 Naniio, App. H. 4; BagcM, p. 47. 

3 Bendall aad Rouse, laglish translation of Siksn-samuccaya (Indian Te.v 
Series). 
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An Hiuea’s Chinese collaborator was Ten i'o-tiao h 
It is said of him that he had studied the original language of 
Buddhism, and could recite the entire Pratimotsa, without the help 
of a Chinese translation. This was no doubt a "high standard of 
efficiency in those days. He further wrote a work on Vinaya for 
the guidance of the Chinese monks. 

The catalogues of Nei-tien-lu and T’u-cM ascribe to him 
7 distinct works in 9 or 10 fasc. ; but the E’ai-yuen-lu mentions 
5 works in 8 fasc. and states that 4 works in 7 fasc. were lost 
already in a. d. 730. But to-day only one work has come down 
to us. It is a stltra of the Bodhisattva’s inner practice of the 
six Paramitas ; that is, salvation could be attained by practising 
Dana or charity, Esanti or forgiveness, Virya or strength, Dhyana 
or meditation and Prajha or wisdom. 

The Saka or Yueh~chi monk Chi Yao ^ is said to have come 
from some Central Asian settlement in 184 a. d. 

184-189^1? 0 . and he worked till 189 'a. d. According to 
Eei-t’ien-lu and T’u-chi during this short period 
of six years this Saka monk translated eleven sutras in 12 or 13 
fasc. ; but the E’ai-yuen-lu mentions only 10 in 11 fasc. and 
states that five works in 6 fasc. were already lost by 730 a. d. 
Two of his extant translations are from the Samyukta Agama. 
One is a sHtra on the eight characters of a bad horse compared 
with those of a bad man, and the other a sHtra on the three 
characteristic marks of a good horse (Fanjio, 661, 662). 

The rest of the Han translators and workers in the spread of 
Buddhist culture in China will be briefly enumerated. Two of 
these were Hindus Chu Ta-li or Mahabala ® and Tan-kuo ^ 
or Dharmaphala. Two others were Buddhists of Sogdiana, E’ang 
Eiu " and E’ang Mong-siang Sogdiana is modern Samarkhand 

1 Nanjio, App. TL. 9 ; BagcM loc. dt p. 48, BEFEO, 1910, p. 228-229, Toung 
Poo, XIX, 44-45. 

2 Xanjio, App. 11. 7 ; Bagehi, foe dt p. 60. 

3 Nanjio, App. II. 11 ; BagcM, p. 66. 

4 Nanjio, App. II. 12 ; Bagehi, p. 66. - 

5 Xaaiio, App. II 8 ; Bagehi, p. 52. 

6 Xanpo, App. II lA; Bagehi, p. 53, • 




and is known in ancient Sanskrit literature as Sulika (See Central 
Asia).E’angMong-siang ,is reputed to be the trans- 
Han TransJators lator of six works, most of which are lost. His 
monks ^MdanScarya stltra (Nanjio, 733), is a collection 

of ten short sltras, each relating a nidana or event 
happening to Buddha, such as his headache, pain in his back, 
Bevadatta’s throwing a stone at him, a brahmana’s abuse, his 
eating the horse-barley, penance and other topics. 

Mong-siang further helped the Hindu pandit Dharmaphala to 
translate a Sanskrit text which the latter had brought from Kapila- 
vastu. ^ The text contained a legendary life of the Buddha and 
is said to have been an extract from the Hirgha Again a, one of the 
sltra wwks of the Sarvastivadins. 

The total number of w'orks translated during the Han period 
w'as about 434 ; of these 227 w^ere by the workers 
mentioned above ; of about 207 the translators’ 
names are lost. This fact amply testifies to the 
great intellectual keenness of the fii'st batch of Hindu and Ser- 
indian Buddhist monks. 

The Buddhist propaganda in this period consisted chiefly in 
translations of the scriptures and in miracle-w’orking. The 
works of art and architecture in a new style, introduced by the 
Hindu monks aided by elaborate rituals and music, were sources 
of great attraction to the masses of the Chinese. It is said that the 
White Horse monastery of Loyang was decorated with mural 
paintings representing Buddha and his monks ; ^%ut tlie worship 


434 Sutras 
tanslateci 


1 C]iinese,Kia-po-lo--wei, a Praktria form of Kapilawai. 

2 Quoted arid adapted ; Anesaki, Buddhist Mission, EHE, yoL 8, 


Ill Buddhism Ik The Three Einsdoms 

The latter Hail dynasty came to an end in a.d. 220, and was 
Tlii-ee Kingdoms of followed by the interesting and romantic epoch 
" -known as the Three Kingdoms or San Huo (a.d. 

221-265). The period derives its name from the fact that at this 
time the empire was divided into three separate kingdoms. The 
first was the kingdom of Wei, which comprised the central and the 
northern provinces and had as its capital, the old capital of Loyang 
The second was the kingdom of "Wn consisting of provinces 
south of the river lang-tse with the capital of Nanking in the 
south. The third was the kingdom of Shu which included the 
western part of the empire with the capital at Oheng-tu. The 
king of Shu claimed descent from the emperors of the Han 
djuiasty and was considered the rightful sovereign ol China. This 
dynasty is known in Chinese Annals as the Minor Han dynasty, and 
is recognised as the lawful line during this period of confusion, 
when the Tlu-ee Kingdoms struggled for supremacy. ^ 

The whole of the ancient Chinese empire, Avhich, it must be re- 
membered, consisted only of a portion of present-day China, 
became disunited at this period ; chaos, confusion and contest con- 
tinued down to the close of sixth century. The fate of the Buddhist 
missionaries was always influenced by the vicissitudes of the ruling 
dynasties ; centres of Hindu culture and Buddhist activities always 
were identical with the residences of the dynasties and the mission- 
aries either worked under their patronage, or were expelled by the 
rulers, who preferred Taoism or Confucianism to Buddhism. ® 

Loyang continued to be the capital of the Wei dynasty (220- 
265 A.D.) ; and the work of the Buddhist missionaries in the 
peaceful White Horse monastery of the city continued. Tire waves 
of political unrest that passed over the empire after the fall of the 
great Hans, although hampered the progress of Hindu culture, could 
not howmver stop the influx of Buddhist missionaries during the 

1 See Liimg Bing; Outlines of Chinese History, Shanghai, 1914, 

2 Anesaki, Buddiiist Mission, EEJ3, vol, 8, p. 701, 
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Wei rule. During a period of about half a century, only five 
translators are mentioned in the Wei Annals. 

Till the early third century, the Buddhist works tha^ were 
translated consisted mainly of sutras of Agama 
important book on Vmaya or 
Chinese discipline had yet been made known to the 

Chinese Buddhists. The early translators had only spoken of sila 
or morality and were contented Avith a mere sowing of t le seec . 

' The name of DharmakSla ' is associated Avith the first \ inaya 
Avork in Chinese. DharmakSla was a native of Central India anc 

came of a very rich family. In his childhood and youth he studie 
the Vedas the Vedahgas and other brahmanical works usually leaa 
bv a brahmana. It is said that one day while he Avas entering a 
Buddhist monastery he came across a work called (Dharmottaia) 
Abhidharma-hrdaya-sutra which he Aims unable to compre len . 
At his request a monk explained to him the meaning^ o 
the treatise and thus new avenues of philosophical insight v ere 
opened before him. ^ He left India and came to China m 
A.n. 222, Avhere he worked for many years. In a. d- 
DharmaMa translated the Pratimoksa of the Maha-sShgliika 
school, to which he himself probably belonged. But monastic life 
had not yet come to be appreciated among 
alSf" CliineS the Chinese Buddhists, because it was opposed 
genius traditional etliics of China. The book is 

now lost, and the study of Vinaya was not seriously taken up 
before two centuries. 

Contemporaneous with Dharmakala was the monk K ang Seng- 

11 - k’ai, ^ .Avho came to China in a. d. 252. Fi'om 
li'ang Seng-k’ai i , • -j. 

(Safigliavarmaii) Chinese, name K ang beng-k ai it seems 

that he was not an Indian but a Sogdian (K’ang). Of his translations 

1 kaniio, App. 11. 13 ; Bagclu, pp. 73-76. Taii-k’o-(mo)-lda-lo, m Clunese 
transliteration ; ka-SMi or lit. -‘Law-time’ m translation. 

2 BagcM, p. 74. , . , 

'^nno-iiavarTnan Naniio App. II. 14 ; BagcM. p. 76. Seng is the first 

climacter '’of Seng-hk, the ’transliteration of Sanslmt AanjrM, and A ai means 
‘armour’ or varman. ■ . 
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two exist. One is tlie Ugra pariprccliS (Naiijio. 23.19) and the other 
is Aparimitajuh. sntra (Naujio, 27). Both of these are re-traiisia- 
tioiis. The Ugra-pariprccha had already been translated by An 
Hinen. His Apariinitayuh sntra is the fourth translation of the 
Stltra. This Sntra is connected with an important movement in 
China and Japan, called the Pure land (Snkhavati) and we shall 
discuss the question in detail in another chapter (See below., 
Bodhiruci). The translation of Sahghavarman is good and is 
praised by the Chinese. He was farther responsible for a 
translation of a Vinaya Earina-vaca, according to the 
Hliarniagapta school (Hanjio, 1163). There is however an old 
tradition of the introduction of the Dharmagupta Yiiiaya in the 
year 168 a. d., but this is doubted by some scholars. 

The Karma-vacS of the Dharmagupta school was further 
rendered into Chinese by another monk of this age named Tan- 
264 A. D. Dharma Dharmasatja. Tan-wu-ti was a 

satya & Po Yea Parthian monk born in a noble family, who came 

to Loyang in 254 A. d. and translated the work in the next year. 
We do not know anything of Po Ten ® who is mentioned in 
Chinese works as a sramana of the western countries but really 
was a Kuchean monk. He translated six works between a. d. 
256-260; but of these only one has survived, namely, 
Suratapariprccha (Nanjio, 43.). He was also the translator of a 
version of the SukhEvati vynha the fully restored title of 
which is ‘Amita-Bnddha-samyak-sambuddha-siltra.' According to 
T’u-chi there were two versions of the Sukhavati-vynha, made 
by him ; but one of them is not given 'by the K’ai-yuen-la. 

An Pa-hien or Dharmabhadra was a Parthian, who came to 
China during this period, but whose exact date is not known. He 
translated two works. ^ Oue was an abridged translation of the 

1 See BagcM, p. 78 ; also Chavannes, Toung Pao, 1908, p. 423; Levi & 

Cliavaames J. As. 1916 p. 44; but PeUiot rejects it. Toung Pao XE, p. .346. _ 

2 Tau-^m-ti ; ti'anslated Fa-sliili ‘Law-tiutli ;’ Kanjio, App. H. l.o ; Bagelu, 

P* . 

3 Nanjio, App. II. 16 ; Ba^clii, p. 79. 

4 Nanjio, App. II. 17 ; Bagchi, p. 81. 
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Dliarmadliatuvarga of the Avatamsta called Eaaiaka stttra (c. f. 
Nanjio, 106) and the other was the MahaparmirvUja sHtra ; 
both have perished. According to the catalogues Nei-tieu- 
lu, T’li-chi and K’ai-yaen-lu 12 works were translated from tiie 
Sanskrit by the five translators of the 'VVei dynasty (a. d. 220-26o). 
IiiA. D. 730 when the K’ai-yuen-lu was compiled, only 4 works in 
5 fasc. wore in existence, and 8 works in 15 fasc. had been lost- 
But Nanjio has 3 more works ; one of them, is however mentioned 
under the Wei dynasty in the older catalogues (]Sraniio,.p. 380- 
While Buddhism was being preached from the monastery of 
Loyang by Indian and Serindian monks in northern China, 
southern China was equally actively busy in assimilating 
and propagating Hindu culture, which she received from another 
source by a different route. 


i’V' L1TERA.TUHS ET SaTJTHEaN' Chij^I 

boutheni Ciiina is clearly distiagaisliable from the Jlortli ; 

North and traceable to the very root of Cliinese 

South China history. Although we are not concerned with 
the socio-political history of Ohiiia, still we 
must not fail to note this inherent difference between the North and 
the South in our study. Southern China received Buddhism and 
developed it, independently of the North. TJiere.,was an intermittent 
traffic between Gangetic India and Sse-chuan since the first century 
h is not unlikely that southern China came to know of 
India and Buddhism througli this^ channel about the same time 
as the northern China came to know of it through Central Asia. 

Besides this intermittent traffic there seems to have been some 
maritime connectioai between southern China, 

bS;lTcfi«d !“'•“ ml , Indonesia.' ■' The ' Sanshrit 
India. inscription of Yocaii ^ in Champa (Annam) show 
clearly that the connection with India dates as 
early as tire second centniy a. d., if not earlier. The Epmans, 
when they reached the Persian Calf, conceived the idea of reaching 
India and China by water. Eoman merchants of some parts of 
the Eoman Empire visited India and came by sea to Kattigara 
(Cochin China) about the hegiuniug of the second century a. n ; 
in A. D. 166, one of them landed at Kiao-ehu which is the 
present Tong-king, (see above, Chap. II)s - 

Later arrivals are recorded in the third century a. d. The 
Indian ocean was not an unknown sea to the Hindu merchants and 
marines and Brahmana and Buddhist missionaries always availed 
themselves of their ships carrying merchandise. Southern China, 
therefore seems to have been very early influenced by^The Buddhist 
monks who either- sailed fromjndohesisin Hindu colonies or direct 
from the. motherland. The Buddhist culture of the South China ' 
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also tears a distiact stamp ot South Mia, OTluch «e shall haa-o 

occasioDL to oliserve in tlie sequel. . ct 

Tlie earliest distinct influence of Buddliism m Soutli Ghma 

traceable to Meu-tseu, who i^as born m tlie 

Mea-tseu,. father of last quarter of tlie second centurj. ^oin in 

South CMna probably between 165-170 a. d., 
165-170. Meu-tseu lived in Tong-Mng, where he came to 

be acquainted with Buddhism. ' Educated as a thorough Chinese 
scliolar, lieAvas welWersed in the litera of Eang- a- zu anc 
Laa-teu. Judgiug Ooutucianism to he msuffleient. he exerted 
Mrnself to get Buddhism accepted in Chiua He “ 

Confueiauism should he the state religion and Buddhism that 
the masses— the two thus helping each other.^ Meu-tseu wio e 
thirty-seven sets of questions and answers in defence of us 
uew‘ faith, Buddhism. These questions may be divided into 
two groups those from the Confucianist side,^ asserting >at 
Buddha’s ascetic religion was against humanity an ^ 
from the Taoist point of view, asserting that immortality (or 
rather physical longeviiy) was attainable only by iaoist 

practices, and not by Buddhist teaching. 

Meu-tseu defended Ms new faith with abundant quotahons 
from Kung-fu-tzu and Lao-tzu, but the doctrines with which le 

confronted the attacks were really Buddhistic. ^ 

In his pamphlet Meu-tseu begins by relating fairly accurately 
and without too much of the marvellous, the story 
Thesis of his of the life of Buddha. Born in India, saj s the 
Chinese scholar, in the centre of the earth,.he 
I preached a doctrine to save all beings. When he left the world he 
!. left behind him a soci ety which applM Mself to the salvation of a.lL 
^ Meu-tsen hdds ihat the teaching of Buddha is not contrary to the 
ancient sages of China, summarised by Knng-fu-tzn. The aim of the 
two doctrines is different. The same man can practise both. It is 
not necessary to reject Buddhism a priori, because Kimg-fu -tzu 


1 Wdger, op. dt. ‘ _ 

2 ERE, Tol. 8. Missions by AneSaM. 
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did not know it. A good book in addition to those of 

Enng-fn-tzu, is so much the better. A reasonable man takes the 
good wherever he finds it, and learns from him who 

teaches it b 

Thus Men-tseu goes on answering the arguments of the literati of 
China who were generally staunch Confucianists and dreadfully 
inimical towards the new faith. He quoted extensively from their 
old classics, whereupon said a literatus, “If the Buddhists have so 
many and such good arguments, why do you not then quote them ? 
Why do you quote the Annals and the Ocfes?” “It is because,” 
replied Meu-tseu, “the oxen love only the bellowings of their kind, 
and mosquitoes the song of their species: that is all you 

understand.” . 

This is the beginning of apologetic literature in Chinese Buddhism, 
most brilliantly defended by a Chinese scholar. 
Meu-tseu was not the only Chinese in southern 
China to receive the message of Buddha. As 
already told. Buddhism penetrated into the 
South by the sea route and was able to implant itself there. 
After the collapse of the Han rule in China, the Wu dynasty 
(a. d. 220-280) began to rule in Kien-ye, the ancient name of 
modern Hanking (Southern City, as opposed to Peking, Horthern 
City). The Wu dynasty was ruling in the South contem- 
poraneously Avith the Wei dynasty of Loyang, of whom we 
have already spoken. 

The relation both political and spiritual betiveen China 
and Indonesia was becoming intimate. Suen-k’iuen, tlie Wu 
Emperor (222-251 a. d.) wanted to establish some political relation 
with Eunan and sent E’ang-t’ai and Chou-ying. The ambassadors 
wrote an account of their travels, ivMch is lost ; but interesting 
passages have been preserved in the Annals of the Liang. In 
Punan the Chinese envoys met an Indian named Chen -song and asked 


Wu dynasty in Kien 
- 3 ^e (Nanldng) 220- 
280 A. D. 


1 Wieger, op. eit. p. 370. 

2 For the detailed and critical study of Meu-tseu see, Pelliot, Toma Pao 
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tim about tbe customs of India. The reply of the Hindu ambassador 
is preserved in the same Annals. The description of the kingdom 
does not give anything of particular interest and therefore vm omi.. 

the details.'^ . j. j 

This international relation betvreen China and Indonesia rested 
on polities and commerce, but it soon paved the "v a} lOr deeper 
relations and monks from Funan and India went to China to prv,ach 
the religion of the Buddha. 

Dui’ing the six decades in which the Wu ruled in ttie South, 
vre have names of five translators, who rendered Indian boo is 
into the Chine.se language. Of these Chi Chieir ivas the greatest 
personality in the church of Kien-ye (Nanking) 
CH ckien, a Yueii- the Wu dvnasty. He was a Yueh-chi 

slates 129 vrorka, qj, g^ka upEsaka, who had come lO CJiina 
towards the end of the Han dynasty and received instrnotion under 
Lokaksema. After the dismemberment of the Hans, he took refuse 
in the sonthern kingdom of Wn, where he was appointed a tutor 
hy the King for teaching the heir-apparent. He was greatly 
honoured in the court and his name is mentioned in the annals of 
the period. Suen-k’inen, the fii'st Wu Emperor, honoured the Saka 
pandit with the title of Po-shi or ‘the learned man.’ Ghi Chien 
being a man of Centi-al Asia knew many of the foreign scripts 
and understood the languages of six kingdoms. Probably, he knew 
Sanskrit wmll and was thus able to translate as many as one 
hundred and twenty-nine different texts into Chinese. In his 
translation he was helped by a group of workers, among whoni 
was the illuslrions histriographer, poet and musician Wei-yao. ' 
During hiB tMrty years residence m China (223-253 a. b.), he 
worked wonders in the literary field. But unfortunately most of 
his hooks :are lost, and of his vast literary productions only 
forty-nine works are extant. 


^Tu^dT^anges de ' Hark^; pp-.' also Bijanraj Chatterje, Indian 

Infmencc in Cambodia, Calcutta, 1928,, .n 18. , , , v x 

2 NaDjio,. Afv. II- 18; Pagclii, ». 283-P.CO ; alfcCbava.EEeE^, l omg Pao, X 

1909, p. 200. _ , , 

3 Giles, Chinese Biog. Bict. No. 2297. 
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Glii Ghieii’s works principally belong to the Sutra Uterature 

His piincipai works. ^ distinctly bear traces of Vinaya 

. example. Thus A-nan-sseu-cbe-king (Ranjio, 

< lu a sltia of this nature. It advises people to support monks 
anc ^ eec .animals ; to help the poor with a compassionate 
Heart; to abstain from eating meat and to observe the 

ve piecepts and lastly to honour the sramapas. In Astaguru 
stitra (A^ijio, 710) eight topics are dealt with, such as 
u . iiig, ot^aling, aaulteiy, disease and death. But the most important 
voi V taat Vi- as leiideredinto Chinese by OliiChien, which has won him 
a perim.nent place in Chinese literature, is the translation of the 
Avadana sataka ^ (Xanjio, 1324 ), a work existing in the original 

Translation of Avadana ^he learned editor in his preface has 

sataka. shown dearly the relation between the various 

avadanas, of which there were several — some 
lost some preserved, either in Chinese and Tibetan or only in Tibetan 
siicli as the Karma sataka. 

It will not be out or place to explain the characteristics of the 
Avadana literature, which forms such an important branch of the 
.Buddhist literature in Chinese. The avadEna type is closely related 

Avadana, &Jataka. In both of them we find edifying 

tales with the purpose of inculcating moral 
precepts as taught by the Saddharma revealed by the Buddhas ; 
both are preferably employed for preaching purposes. They agree 
also with respect to the character of the precepts, inasmuch as the 
main tendency of both is, on the one hand, to show the irresistible 
and all-pervading power of Karman, determining for each 
creature the course of his existences within the 'immense and 
boundless circle of never-resting SamsSra, and on the other, to 
impress on the minds of the audience .the individual power 
of every creature, and to gather, by performing good actions, stores 
of svMam karma ^laich shall have precious results,, in 


Avadana A Jataka. 


1 The Sanskrit version has beea edited, 1 S. Speier. Bibiliotheca 
Bouddhica, St Petersburg, 19024909 

2 Leon Peer, J, As. 1901. , - 
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time to come. The difference between avadana and jataka . ., 
consists in this that in a jataka the Bodhisattva nmst be^ 
of the drMnatu personce bnt not in the avadEna. het, a gieat 
number of onr avadanas, contain the personal stories of the 
Boddhisattca. Every Jataka, may, therefore, be called an avadEna, 

but the reverse is not trne^ . _ • -r;! 

The Chinese translation of the AvadEna sataka is divided 
like the original into ten sections, each of 
them presenting a particular aspect. The first 
and the third sections deal with prophecies, 
vyakarapEni of future Buddhahood and Pratyeka-Buddhahood , 
the second and fourth contain mainly avadanas of the Buddha 
in former existences ; the characters of the two vargas are 
different. The fifth is devoted to stories about pretas, several of 
them identical with tales treated or hinted at in the Petavatthu. 
The sixth deals with pudgalas, who, owing to the merit of some 
pious action, attained heaven. In the three following vargas 
the heroes become arhats. In the seventh Sakyamuni is born at 
Kapilavastu ; the last varga is chiefly occupied with the evil 
consequences of bad actions in former existences, which are 
a cause of the sufferings of holy persons even in their last existence- 
The last avadEna brings the main stoiy up to the days of Asoka 
and Upagupta.^ 

Chi Chien translated some of the well-knowm Sanskrit texts, 
which had already appeared in Chinese before, but which seem 
to have been unknown at that time in the South where Chi Chien 
did his translation work. Among such works 
Translatioa^of Mdtangt be mentioned here, which Chi Chien 

translated " An collaboration with an Indian, 
monk named Chu Liu-yen. This treatise is the Matangl ^utva 
There have been four translations of this shti-a, the first was that by 
An Shih-kao, the second by an unknown person during the reign 
of the Eastern Tsin dynasty (Nanjio, 644, 645). Both these 

1 Spejer, Preface to AvadMmMaka, op. ml p. TV 

2 iwi. pp. XIV, AY. ■ : ; ^ 
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1 ^\xmo\xU Introduetion du Botiddhistne 1(14. 1876, p. 183 r first ed, 


translations are incomplete or rather abridged versions of the sHtra. 
Chi Chien’s translation Avas a complete one and therefore it 
deserves a detailed study. Another complete translation Avas 
prepared by Chu I'a-hu at the time of the Western Tsin dynasty 
(a.d. 265 - 316 ). ' ' 

This is a famous story first summarised by Burnouf in his 
Introduction \ from the Sanskrit text, Avhich is preserved in the 
Divyavadana. The story is so interesting, and some of the social 
ideals enunciated in India in the first centur}^ a. u., are so radical 
and modern in spirit, that a summary of the story is given 
beloAv : 

The Lord Buddha Avas once sojourning in Sravasti ; his great 
disciple Ananda used daily to go to the city to collect alms. One 
day while returning from the city he felt thirsty and seeing a girl 
raising water, asked her for a drink. The girl was a capdali, 
Prakrti by name. She felt distressed and told Ananda tliat she 

was caiidEli by caste. “Sister”, said Ananda, 
Sumumry^of the lij . 

if you have any Avater left, give it to me and 
I will drink.” He is duly served with water ; but the candEli 
girl (mStaugi) falls in love with the handsome monk. Ananda 
went away never suspecting that he had roused the passion of the 
mEtahgini. Prakrti besought her mother, Avho Avas proficient in 
charms and incantations, to beAvitch Ananda by her art. The 
charm is effective enough and Ananda comes into the house of 
the caijdala, when suddenly Ananda realises his awkward position 
and supplicates the Buddha in his distress. The Lord at once 
delivers him by uttering counter charms. Ananda leaves the 
capdEla’s house ; but Prakrti was not to be disheartened by this 
failure. She followed Ananda wherever he would go for his alms. 
This caused a great scandal in &avasti and tire Buddha sent for 
this girl, consoled her and by his charming personality brought her 
to such an attitude of mind, fhat she , .became a bhiksupi. She 
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not only liad her hair shaven hut took the nun’s cowl, and delved 
deep iiito the profundity of the Buddha’s religion. 

This conversion, of the ca^idali girl created a great sensation, and 
the whole city including the king Prasenajit, came to the Buddha 
renionstrating against his conduct. Thereupon the Buddha narrated 
the story of Trisahku and his son Sardnlakariia. 
Story^oi^Tn&uiku and ^Yas a caudal a chief. He was a great 

scholar and had studied all the scriptures of 
the hrahmanas. His son was equally versed in scriptures. Now 
Trisahku wanted his son to many the daughter of the Brahniana 
' Puskarasari, who however, rejected the candSla chief’s offer with 
supreme contempt. But TrisShku challenged the Brahman a in 
a learned dispute and demonstrated that between members of the 
various castes there exists no such natural difference as between divers 
species of animals and plants. By arguments he silenced the 
arrogant Brahmana, who thereupon gave his daughter in marriage 
to the candala chief’s sou, notwithstanding the opposition of his 
disciples and caste people.. The Brahmana’s daughter, said the 
Lord at the end, was in the former birth, no other than mStaiigi 
Prakrti, Trisanku. was the Buddha himself and Xnanda was 
Sardnla-karpa.^ 

Chi Chien’s translation of the Ilatarlgl sutra is in seven 
chapters and it follows the Sanskrit narrative as described above". 

It is not necessary to describe his other works, which are doubtless 
important, but as many of them were retranslated by abler men, 
they will be dealt with below. According to some authorities, a second 
translation of the Sutra of the fmiy-two sections^ rendered into 
Chinese originally byKasyapa Matanga, was made by ChiChien ; but 

1 See Naiimaa, Samkrit - ffidMsm, Bombay, pp. 56 ; also Eajeadralala 
Mite, Buddhist Literature of Nepal pp. 22.8-226. Henceforward quoted as 
Nariman and Kajendralala. This discussion which took place between the 
Brahmapa Puslcarasari and the candala Trisaftku reminds one of die Vajrasuei, 
alleged to be of Asveghosa, which is a polemic against caste system and 
supremacy of the Vedas (See below). ■ 

2 Cowell, "BivyUvadana, App. L, -nie the notes on Chinese versions 
supplied by B. Nanjio, which are , however not found in details in - his 
Catalogue. 
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1 Nanjio, App. II. 19 ; Bagchit p. ^ 301 j also /j As-., 1913, pp. 206 ff; 

2 Cluipters of the Fa-ehiu-chiag [ 1 anitya, 2 siksa, 3 balmsruta) 

4 sluddha, 5 slla, 6 bhavana 7 protna, 8 vaki'a (eight additional 

diaptei's in Chin, not found in ■ Pali Dhp.)1 9 yuga oi> yamaka (Pali 1)^ 
10 pi'amada (2), 11 citta (3), 12 puspa (4). 13 bala (o)j 14 panijita (6), 15 
aidianta (7), IG sahasra. (S), 17 papa (9), 18 dapda (lO), 19 jaiu (11), 20 atma (12), 
21 loka (13),' 22 Buddha (14), 23 siildia' (1^), ,24 priya (16\' 2.5 krodlia (17), 2Q 
mala (18), 27 Dharma (19), 28 n®ga (20),.'. 29 pmkirpa (21),' 30 Naraka (22), 31 
na^ (83), 32 tp^na (24), [33 sambh^i4S^itiQi^.2»s Chin.)] 44 .snamana (25) 
35 brahmana (26),., [36. Nirvana, S7 8a^^^t:^;,Bodhisattva,; \,39, sau'bhagyh' 
(four additional in Chin, not found iij'Pali Dhji»3] ,.h’, v, it-, . 


it had been lost before a. d. 730. It is stated in an ancient work that 
this translation differed a little from that made by Matanga and 
the moaning of the Hords were more correct and the composition 
perspicuous (Nanjio, 388). Some of bis important works are the 
Dasasahasrika p.p., Snkbavati vyiha, Vimalakirti nirdesa, Vatsa 
sntra, Saiistambba siltra, Brabmajala sntra etc. 

In 224 A. D., came to China, probably by the sea-ronte, an Indian 


accompanied by another compatriot named 


monk named Yigbna 

Liu-yen. \igbuawas born in India in a family of a yajfdka brahmana 

, „„ . , find many legends are connected with his con- 

vig'ima (Wei-k i-nan) . . t> m'- ■ * 

A. D. 224. version to Jsuddhism. After traversing many 

countries be at last reacbod China with a coiiy of 

the Bhammapada which bo.probably secured in Ceylon, on bis way 

to China. This he translated into Chinese with the help of bis 

Indian friend. The original book consisted 

’^lilmnnapada of 20 chapters ; but after the translation was 

finished, 13 new ■ chapters or vargas were 

added in China making up the whole in 39 chapters of 752 verses. 

The Pali Dlimmiapada, it may be noted, consisted of 26 chapters ; 

this work is too well-known to be described in detail. In comparing 

the two versions, the Chinese and the Pali, we find that they agree 

from the 9tb to 35tb chapter (except the 33rd), so far as the title 

of chapters are concerned, tliough the Chinese has 79 versos more 

than the Pali. But this Chihese translation has eight additional 

chapters in the beginning, four at the end, and one in the thirty- 

third ^ . 
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It has l)eeH definitely told in the preface to the Fa-cluu-ching 
(Dhaimnapada-sutra) that the 13 neir chapters Arere added in 
China. The. titles of the chapters of the Fa-chin-ching entirely agree 
with those of the extant Pali version and even in many 
instances verses, agi’ee.. It can be suggested with fair amount 
of certainty that the original of the Chinese was Pali, which 
"Fighiia secured in Ceylon on his way to China, It is quite 
lihely that Vighna, who was a man of N. India and a 
Banslcritist, was unfamiliar with the Pali text. Vighna’s 
translation was imperfect and it therefore could not he popular 
with the Chinese. A few years later a selection of a" ‘.hundred 
verses wdth suitable and short introductoi-y parables was made by 
a Chinese monk (see below) . 

The Indian companion of Vighna, Liu-yen seemed to have acq- 
uired more knowledge of the Chinese language and was thus able 
to translate four stltras (a. d. 230), of which three are found in the 
present collection of the Tripitaka ' . 

K’ang Seng-huei, a man of Central Asia, also came to China 
by the southern I'oute. S eng-huei was a Sog dian or whose 

family had , been iiyingjLn.lndia. His father was a merchant of 
E.iao-cho or modern Tonkin in S.-E. China, 
where he had business. Seng-huei, was born 
in Tonkin and was probably Chinese b,y edu- 
cation. ,^¥hen he was ten years old his parents died and the 
funeral ceremonies made such a deep impression on his mind that 
.. he left home and became a monk. Seng-huei became a great scholar 
i and made extensive studies in the Chinese classics ; he mmle a laige^ 
collection of astronomical and non-canonical texts. Ho was an earnest 
Buddhist and went to China in the hope of converting the people 
(247 A. n.). Suen-k’luan, the Wu emperor, gave him permission for 
building the monastei'y of Eieu-chu, which was also known as Fo- 
to-li or the Buddha-grama. Snen-hao, the successor of Sucu- 

1 S. Beal, The Dhamympadet- translated from the Chinese, (Trilbner^s 
Oriental Series), The whole Dhammapada-Udanamr^a Ciuesfcion has been dealt 
with ill a chapter in authors . Literature in Geniral AmL (In press) 

2 NanjiOs App. 11. 20 Ba^eliL pi>..302-3(>3, . . 
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k’mau was not favourably disposed towards Buddhism and Seng- 
hiici was challenged by his ofhoer Chang-yu in a discussion ; but 
the learning of the Sogdian monk was too deep to be gauged by the 
official representative of the king and the latter was defeated. There- 
upon the king changed his mind and began to respect Buddhism, 
Seng-huei died in 280 a. d. ‘ . 

Fourteen books are credited to this Sogdian translator ; but only 
five have survived the neglect of time and two of them have received 
the most careful attention of European scholars. These works 
are SatparamitS sannipata sntra (Nanjio, 
Trau'iiates SHtpardmiia 110) and Saihyukta avadaiia sntra (Nanjio, 
Saniynkta avadaaa lOoO) which have been Completely translated 
by Chavanne s in his Cinq cents coixLes.- i 
These are all avadSna and jataka stories and by way of 
illustration the names of a few only may be mentioned to show 
the nature of the work : story of Sarvada, Rsinanda, Dirghayus, 
sntra of king Po-ye, story of the king, of Varanasi, sntra of Enjarsi 
Mnrdhvan, story of sparrow-king etc. The stories of Samyukta 
avadana are short. 

One story however got wide appreciation in China and it is 
found in both these ivorks of Seng-huei as ivell as among the 
translated works of Kuinarjiva (404-41 3 A. n.) and Hwni-chiao (a. d. 
445). This is the famous story of EalmasapSda. The text of the 
Samyukta avadEna is almost literally translated below : 

‘‘Once in remote ages there was a brahmana, who begged a king 
to give him something. The king was about to go out hunting, 
and therefore made the brahmana wait till his return to the palace. 

Slo.-, of gams aad getting eejnrnted from 

his followers, the king entered a deep valley, 
where he met with a rSksasa waiting to devour him. The king 
said, ‘Listen, this morning I have met with a brahmana, to whom' 

' 

1 Nanjio, App. 11. 21 ; BagoH, pp. 304-30? aMo Chavannes, Toung Fao, 
-1910. pp. 199-212. 

■ 2 Tome I, Avadana Nos, 89-155, --,;.;pp; 34:|'-428, pomprise Stmi^tUq, 
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I liave promised soinetlixng on my retimi. 


I sliall first give film 


alms and then come back here as tliy victim.’ The raksasa said, 
‘I wish to devour now. Will thou certainly come here again ^ 
The king answered, ‘Were I not true to my word, I should have 
forgotten the brahmana.’ The raksasa allowed him to go free. 
So the king returned to his palace, gave liberal alms to the 
brahmana, and delivered over his kingdom to his successor. Then 
he came back again to the rEksasa, who was deeply moved by his 
truthfulness, paid great homage to him and gave up the intention 
of devouring him.” 

Another version of this story is also found in the other 
translation of Seng-huei viz, SatapEramitE saimipata. There the 
king is Phu-ming or Samantaprabhasa ; the story is narrated in 
detail. The brahmana who met Phu-ming preached the Buddhist 
doctrine of impermanence in four, stanzas, which have been quoted 
by subsequent writers^ 

Another story from the Liu-tsi-ehiug or Sannipata sEtra of 
Seng-huei evoked wide interest throughout proper India and Greater 
India amongst her writers and artists. This is the famous story of 


the ‘Elephant with sis tusks’ or S'ad-dania jataka, The story is 


Story of sad-dania in 
literature and art 


told here briefly. 

This marvellous animal was none other than one of the iunu- 
merahle past incarnations of the Buddha ; the jataka says that the 
elephant lived happily in . tlie company of his troop of subjects in a 
Mdden valley of the Himalayas. However, the 
second wife, wrongly believing herself slighted 
for love of the fii-st, gives herself up to death in 
the access of jealous fury^ making a vow fo avenge herself upon her 
husband one day for his .supposed want, of affection. In the course 
of her succeeding existences , she becomes a queen of Benares and 
possesses the power of remembering her previous birth. She obtains 
from the king permission to despatch against her former husband 
the most skilful hunter in the’ country, with orders to kill him and 


1 K. Watanabe, The story of Kalmasapada and its evolution in 
lilei’atoe, Journal of the Pali Tenet Sooktu-, 1909, pp, 230-31U, 
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bring back Ms tnsks as a iiroof of the success of his mission. The 
mail does, in fact, succeed at great risk of his life in striking the 
noble elephant with a deadly arrow. But the soul of the 
Bodhisattiui is inaccessible to any evil passion ; not content with 
sparing his ninrdoror, he Yoluntarily makes a present of the tusks, 
whereof the man had come to rob him. When the hunter finally 
brings back to the queen this mournful trophy, she feels her heart 
lircak at the sight of it. Such is the touching story, reduced to its 
essentia], and most generally reported features, for it is known 
under multiple forms.* 

During tho fifty-eight years of the reign of the Wu dynasty 
according to Nei-tien-lu and T’u-chi 259 treatises wore translated 
from tho Indian languages into Chinese hy these five pandits. 
But in A. D. 730 there were sbcty-oiie works in 92 fasc. The 
Iv’ai-yaeii-]u mentions one hundred and ■ eighty-nine works in 417 
fasc. In A. 11 . 730 there were onfy sixty-one works in 92 fasc 
in existence, and one Imiidred and twenty-eight works in 325 fasc. 
had long been lost. Of this large number of works only fifty-six 
arc found in tho Chinese Tripitaka ; the rest are all lost, lost to 

* Bibliogmpliy of Sa^lanla JciiaJca 

(1) It is laiown in Pali ; seo Fausoboll’s edition of Jatalia, vol. VL Ho. 514. 

(2) Sanskrit account in the Kalpculrmm avadann analysed by .Leon feer, 
Journal Jsilvitie, 1895, No. 1., Also Eajcndralal, up. .301-303. 

(3) Liu4u-tsi-chinfi or Salparamita, smnipUta sutra (Nanjio, 143) 

describod above. ' 

(4) Tsa-pao-tsang-ching (Nanjio, 1329), by Clii Cliia-yo of the Northern 
Wei Dynasty, A. D. 386-534 ; 8 fasc ; there are 121 Avaclnna stories, 

(5) S'ulalr'alai'nkara alleged to Asvaghosa preserved in Chinese : translated 
into French by Ed. Huber. Story No. 69, pp. 403ff. 

(8) Ta-cke-tu-lun or Maha-Praf!)SpUmmita sutramsira of Nagai'juna 
(Nanjio, 1169). 

These are the six literary veraions of this story preserved in Chinese and 
Sanskrit. In art it has also been represented ; (i) on a madallion horn Barhut ; 
(2) another from Amaravatl ; (3) a lintel from Sanchi ; (4), a fragment of a 
frieze from Gandliara ; (5, 6), Two frescoes from the Ajanta. II. Fouoher, the 
groat French archaeologist has discussed the whole subject in his article 
.‘Chronologic des versions du S»(|-danta jataka’ in Melanges Sylvain Levi : 
also The Beginning of the BuddhM^t by ^A. Eoucher, ti-anslatcd into English 
by L. A. Thomas and^E. WVThoina^ Vhoi-e tbs translAtioh of the above 

article with illustrations dieur, p^- 18^295, . . , ■ 
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India,- lost to China and n’e ■ have uothig left to us except the 
titles of these works. 

Besides the translations ; of the well-knoAvn translators of the 
Wu dynasty, one hundred and ten distinct works (in 287 fasc) 'of 
unknown authorship are mentioned in T’u-ehi, one of the early 
catalogues of the Buddhist Tripitaka. According 
to K’ai-yucn-lu eighty- seven of these works 
are authentic and the rest have no canonical 
authority. In 730 there Avere only four works in 6 fasc. in 
existence hut today only three are preserved : (1) AbhidhaniwMiia 
^a^ira by veijcrahle Ghosa in two chapters (Nanjio, 1278) ; (2) 
Siltra of the patronymics and names of the parents of the seven 
Buddha (hTanJio, G2G) ; this is a translation of the 45th chapter 
of the Ekottara agmna. (3) Emiii/^ikta-agama is in one chapter ; 
this is an adridged translation having onl}' tiventy-five sHtras of 
the Sariiyukta-againa, which we shall discuss at length in 
future (Nan jio, 547.)^ 


Works of unknown 
aiiiliorsiiii-i. 


1 Anesald, Four Sanskrit igamas in Chinese, Transactions of the 
Jamj'i Asiatic Society, IdQS. , 


'V . BEGiNma ov Sino-Indian CoxTACf . 

The San- Kuo or the Three Kingdoms of Wu, "Wei and Shu 
decayed in course of time, and the dynasty knoum in Chinese 
Annals as ISr'estern Tsin (265-310 a. d.) rose in their place. 

Rise of iAVestern Tsin omperors for a short period reunited 

the dismembered empire and assumed the 
pretentious imperial titles. This is really the beginning of a period 
which finally separated North and South'China for several centuries. 
In the North the period of unrest due to Tartar invasion began, 
while the South, away from the scenes of political troubles, deve- 
loped its art and literature in a rather peaceful atmosphere. 

The Western Tsin dynasty eked out a very precarious imperial 
authority for half a century (a. d, 205-316) in Chang-an, which 
had till then kept up the fire of Hindu culture burning in its 
monasteries. The Buddhist monasteries attracted Indian monks 
from abroad and offered shelter to the Chinese Buddhists. Durina- 
this half a century fifteen scholars worked j 
translation of Buddhist literature aud'l 
works rendered four hundred and forty-four works? 

into the Chinese language • sixty-three works ' 
were translated by unknown writers. It must be said to the credit 
of the workers of this period that during five decades they trail- : 
slated more than five hundred wmrks. 

Dhamaraksa’s’ name tops the list of the translators of this 
ago. He is the translator of some of the most important’ Buddhist 
works and ' th4 total immber of his works 
^ a^^ounted to two huiidercd and eleven. This 
person wms a Yueh-ehi, wlio had assumed a 
Hindu name. It may be mentioned here incidentally that the 
practice of assuming Hindu names was very common among Central 
Asian, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Buddhists. Dhannaraksa’s 

^ ' ,r-n i r i -. 1 I— “ - .-..{.J-p 

1 NanjiOi App. II.- 23 Ragolu, 'p- ^t^iSSiUteration/ClxiiTan-nio-ld-cliV? ' 
Chin, tetoskticn la-bu, lit, ‘law-perceptiott’," ; . 


r-tf ~ ; i ■' , 




imAN LITR-RATtTKE IN ClIIKA ANB THE FAiC l‘.A> 

l been living ia tbe Tiiu-hiiang district in tk' ‘ 

and tbe child grev up in a Chinese atmosphere. A\ hen 
at, rears old he left homo and became a sramana under 
“ t Indian Buddhist monh. The roung Saha monk 
hi,.lilv mteUigJ .111 ami Icaniecl tlm scriptnie vnj » 

cllMl abroad ^vith a foreign monlc, presumably an Indian, oi 
collecting numerous manuscripts on Buddhist litera- 
g his travel he learned thirty -six languages and must 

manuscripts. He came 
284, the centre of Buddliist 
i a monastery in the city, 
iiousands gathered round the 
PQ mi Buddhism. Dharma- 


pareiiTS nau ut-cu 
of Kan-su and the 
be nas eight year 
the influenee of an 
rms 
trav 

several years 
ture. Duriii;, 

have visited India "where he collected some 

bach and settled at Chang-a: 
propaganda and culture. 1 
v'here disciples numbering 

monk to listen to his erudii ^ ^ 

raksa Tvorked at Chang-an from a. n. to 
Translated^|k^Jo'’k^ He not only translated a large number 

of "works but became the father of a school 
which produced a galaxy of translators, workers and missionaries 
in the cause of the religion of India. Ho himself worked and was 
able to inspire a band of workers,’ of whom Hio Clieng-tmcn and< 
his son Hie Tao-chen, Ch’ang-she, Ming-ch’ang, T'a-jui, T’an-suei, 
AVeu-long and others helped him a good deal.^ The political 
troubles of the North however compelled him and his disciples to 
leave Chang-an and precede towards Chang-chan (Shantung 
province) where he died in his 78th year in 31 1 or 318 a. n. 

It will not be possible to give a list of all the works of this 
groat writer, or even to describe the most important among them, 
of his two hundred and eleven works today ‘ only ninty exist in 
the Chinese Tripitaka ; a few important texts may bo mentioned 
here in order to understand; the ;man and appreciate his work, 

The PrajiiEpEramita literature, as we shall find in the course 
of our study, comprised several treatises of 
fiapa- sizes and recensions. Dliarmaraksa 

translated in 280 a. d. the Paheavimsati 
^hasrikE pr ajhEpEramitE (Nanjio, 4), which formed the second 

1 Bagchi, p. 85. 
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section of the Prajna literature. Dk 
incomplete as it consisted of 10 fasc. 
complete Sanskrit -work is in 76 ch 
(iuarter later a complete and brilli 
l)j Efumarajiva, of whom we shall lear 
Dharmaraksa’s 
1 10), which is a part of the 

His Dasabhumika sutra 

which 

can attain Buddhahood. 

Bhumis and the subject 
this work. 

Dharmaraksa was highly intelligent and more than any other 
of his contemporaries, he understood what suited the popular genius 
of the Chinese people. The first text on the cult of Amita Buddha 
had been introduced into China in the days of An Shi-kao ; wm shall 
hear more of this cult below. Dharmaraksa added to it the cult of 
Avalokitesvara by translating the great Sad- 
dharmapundarika (Nanjio, 138). He endea- 
voured to set in relief the catechism of 
AmitSbha., the Bodhisattva (pu-sa) Avalokitesvara, whose name, 
translated, into Chinese, became Knan-yin^ ^the one who perceives 
sounds’. Of course this is a wrong translation of the Sanskrit word 
which has been arbitrarily taken as avalohita and svara. Hrom 
, the translation of the Saddharmapupdarika dates the vogue in China 
of the worship of Kuan-yin, tlie ^ purest aafd' the* gentles! of the 
Bodhisattvas. ' 

Dharmaraksa preached eloquently : “Ho matter what 
misfortune a man may be afflicted with, if he invokes Kuan- 
shih-yin, the latter will immediately listen to his appeal and 
deliver him from the distress. Whoever invokes him, is saved 
from fire, water, and tha attackq of ,ki|a,nds/’or‘’demon& ' ,If 
condemned person inyokee 'Whidh should 'decapitate 

, him will break oh his hepk. , llhe pl&etitdf Vhphvo^^ will 

be delivered from his shackles and from. |h ihh party of travel- 


irmaraksa’s traiislatiou was 
and 21 chapters, while the 
lapters. A century and a 
nut translation was made 
■n more. 

translation of the DasabhUmika .sltra (Fanjio, 
great Avatamsaka literature, was done 
in A. D. 297. It is a treatise on the ten stages 
a person must pass through before he 
These stages are technic^illy called 
will be discussed in another nart of 


Sadharinapuiiclarika 
and AvaloMta cult 
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lers or merciiaiits, thero is a dovotee "svlio invokes Kuaix-sliili-j’ in, 
tlie whole caravan will come ont of all dangers unscathed. Manj 
words are not necessary to move Kuan-shih-yin. It is sufficient 
only to cry in misfortune, from the bottom of the heart, Oh Kuan 
shih-yin, I bow^ to thee,” and one wiU. be immediately succoured. 

Whoever invokes him, finds himself delivered 
from evil thoughts, from spasms of hate, from 
unintelligence and callousness. Every woman 
who has - recourse to him to obtain a child, will see her demand 
fulfilled. All men ought to pray incessantly to so powerful and so 
benevolent a His happiness is to work for the deliverance 

of all beings. He assumes for that end the most diverse 
forms, appearing as Buddha, Bodhisattva, ; Brahma, Indra, 
Vaisravana, Vajrapapi, king, brahmana, monk, an ordinary man, 
woman, nun oV with the features of a, child. In a word, he will 
appear in that form in which, he knows, he will be listened to. 
Invoke him then, and you will no longer have any cause of fear.” 
Here ends the exhortation in prose, which is repeated in verse 
still more emphatically. Dharmaraksa s Saddharmapupdaiika 
therefore must be considered to be an important work in Chinese. 

Another important Sanskrit text which greatly changed the 
religious conceptions of the Chinese Buddhists rendered into their 
language by Dharmaraksa was the celebrated tFllambana sfitra 
(Haniio, 303). The story of the IJllambana 
ftedid sEtra is briefly this: Maudgalyayana (Chin. 
Mu-lien), a disciple of the Buddha, had obtained 
the power of visiting the pretaloha or the netherworld, w'here he 
found his mother emaciated to bone. Mu-lien offered her food, but 
the food turned into, barhing charcoal and she could not eat. 
Mu-lien was greatly torched at the sight and returned to seek 
counsel of the Buddha. The Buddha advised him to take refuge 
in the sahgha and said that only the sahgha could deliver his 
mother from pTctolohcb 5 for this purpose however rich presents of 
food, drink and clothing should be made to the sahgha. The 

1 Wieger, op> dU P- 4=09. 
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Buddha concluded his discourse saying, “Grood men and good 
women, every true disciple of the Buddha ought to remember with 
gratitude what his parents formerly did for him. He owes 
gratitude to his ancestors to the seventh generation. In proof 
of his gratitude, he would do well to offer for their deliverance, 
Ullamhana, on the fifteenth day of the seventh moon. Every 
true disciple of the Buddha ought to do that.” Since his time 
when Dharmaraksa popularised this idea of ancestor worship, 
this particular ritual has been greatly modi&ed ; but the fifteenth 
day of the seventh lunation has remained in China the day of the 
festival in honour of the dead.^ 

Dharmaraksa was the translator of many important Buddhist 
Sanskrit works of which a few may be mentioned here. Lalita- 
Vistara {Nanjio, 161) the well-known biography of the Buddha, 

Translation of Lolita- described in a later chapter of this work, was 
Yistara rendered into the Chinese 

by Dharmaraksa in collaboration with that illustrious band of 
Chinese workers which helped him all along (a. d. 308). The 
work in .its Chinese title means ‘SamantaprabhSsa sUtra’ ; 
its another title was Vaipulya nidana sulra. 

Besides this a large number of pariprcchas and some very 
important sntras from the Avatamsaka and Mahasannipata 
group were rendered into Chinese by him. Dharmaraksa. was 
fortunate in having been able to gather round him an earnest batch 
of workers to help him in the translation of Buddhist texts into 
Chinese, some of whom we shall meet in the course of our study. 

The next great translator and missionary was An Ea-kin ® 
who translated five treatises from Sanskrit into Chinese. Ea-kin 
was a Parthian, who came to China in a. d. 281 and worked tiE 
the reign of emperor Huei in 306 a. d. Of 
his extant Works only one deserves special notice. 

281-306 It is his .translation ofihe (Nanjio, 
1459). ‘ This is a collectiM; .b|^^stm^‘^^^^^^^^ the centra l figure , 
1. "Wieger, op. df., W- '.1 ^ ' 
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is A.soka. In Glimese there are however two versions of these 
stories ; one introduced at this period hj' Fa-kin 
Legm^^^dh^m- from Central Asia and the other brought br 
percur Moha Sahghabhara of Funan (Cambodia) two centuries 
later by the southern sea-route. Fa-kin’s translation of A-yii-wang- 
ehing or Agoka-raja-sntra, has been rendered into French by Przy- 
hiski. In Chinese Buddhist literature as well as in the extant 
Sanskrit literature various legends bearing on Asoka are met with. 
Pi'zyluski has most searchingly gone into the stories as they are 
preserved in the Chinese versions of the A-lolcavadana, the 
Chinese Samyuktagaina, the BivyavadSua and the Sutralamkara. 

It is clear that various stories, some of which must have origi- 
nated before the Christian era, were moulded in the avadana form 
by some unknown writers in past times. Thus there are two distinct 
groups of stories in the Avork, viz., the stories centering round Asoka,, 
and stories centering round his teacher Upagupta. These stories, at a 
later age but before the third century a. d., were grouped into 
one AVork and known as the A^okavadd/HG. This Avork, of Avhich 
Ave have the Chinese version, belongs to the MtilasarvSstivSda school 
which originated at Mathura. ^ 

The work gives an account of the early life of Asoka and his 
conversion to Buddhism and narrates tales and anecdotes 
related to him by the monk Upagupta Avith a view to illustrate 
the teachings of the Buddha. The name of tlxe author is not given 
anyw'here in the text ; but the stories are narrated by one Jaya in 
the grove of Kalandaka in Rajagrha. The first chapter gives the 
genealogy of Asoka, begiuniug with Bimhisara of Magadha, a 
contemporary of Buddha. Here the story of Asoka’s youth and 
Ms coronation.is i told.^m chapter two describes hoAv 

Asoka met Upagupta and narrates his devotion to Buddhism, the 

1 See below, under Yi-tsing. It may be mentioned here incidentally that 
Przy inski holds that there were two Vinayas of the SarTastivadins, one of 
Mathura with Avadanas or Jatakas, one of Kashmir without them ; the 
whole of the Divy vaadana may be derived , from the first of these Vinayas. Le 
Legende de I'emperetir A^oJca, Paris, 1923, pp. viii, 214 ; also Levi, Toung 
Faa, viii* 105--22 ; XAs. 1914, ii. 494 : , Keith, SansJmt Fiierakire, 1928, p. 64, 
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story of Tisyaraksita and the Bodhi tree, his meeting with Fii^dola 
BharadvSja etc. The story of Asoka’s younger brother Siu-ta-to 
(Chinese) or Vigatasoka is narrated in the third chapter. The next 
chapter describes the sad story of KunEla, the beloved son of Asoka. 
The chapter five gives the story of Asoka’s death and the successors 
to Ms empire. Much historical information is contained in this 
chapter. The sixth chapter may he termed the beginning of the 
second part of the work. It narrates how the Buddha had 
prophesied abont Upagupta. It describes the last journey and death 
of tlie Buddha and narrates the details of the first council of 
Esjagrha. The nirvapa of Maliakasy^a, Sanavasa’s enti-ance into 
thes ahgha, Ananda’s nirvana, MadhySntika's nirvEpa, the foundation 
of a monastery on the urumupda by SanavEsa, TJpagupta’s appeal, 
Ms conquest of Mara, his propaganda and SSnavEsa’s nirvEpa are 
described in the seventh chapter. In the eighth the stories about 
the pupils of Upagupta, Dhitaka’s appeal, Upagnpta’s nirvapa are 
delineated. The Buddha’s prophecy about the disappearance of his 
teaching is narrated in the next and in the tenth or the last chapter 
twelve short stories ane told. ‘ 

Apart from the above facts this avadEna furnishes us with a 
clue to many legends of Asoka, and has been responsible to a great 
extent in establishing the relations among the avadanas. The 
study made by Przyluski has, therefore, been of great value to the 
history of Indian literature in general. This one work of Fa-kin 
made him famous in China, and his translation has been of 
•immense value to us in modern times. 

Another important avadsna was rendered into Chinese by 
Shih Fa-li, a contemporary of Fa-kin. Of the author \ve know 
nothing except the fact that while living 

Dhammai^fe Uoyang he translated in collaboration with 
Fa-chiu four works in 12 fasc. during the 
reign of Huei-ti (290-316 a. d.). Of, his translations the 
DharmapadEvadSna sEtra (ilanjio, 136^) is well-known to us 
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tlirougli the English trauslatioii of Beal. We have seen above that 
Wei-chi-nan or Vighna brought a copy of the Pali Dhammapada 
from India and translated it about 224 a. d. But owing to his 
defective tfanslation the book did not receive much attention from 
.the ChiEese''Buddhists. Pa-li, therefore, made a selection of about 
a hundred verses and supplemented each verse with a short 
avadana or story connected with the verse, that is, the circum- 
stances under which the Buddha narrated the story, gumming up 
its teaching in a verse. The book, therefore, for its concise character 
and illustrative stories must have fulfilled the purpose of Wghna, 
who introduced it into China. Fa-li’s other works are Lokadhatu 
sntra (Nanjio, 551), Mahavaipulya-TathSgata-garbha sltra (lost) 
and Sarvaguna-punyaksetra sUtra (hTanjio, 383). 

Shih Ea-li’s collaborator Shih Fa-chiu continued Ms friend’s 
work after his death during the reign of Huei-ti and translated 
one hundred and thirty-three texts into Chinese. All these texts 
are small and unimportant sntras from larger texts, mainly the 
.agamas. Nanjio however mentions only twenty-three of his works 
'which are extant, the rest are lost. ^ The meaning of Shih Fa-chin 
is ScSrya Dharmasikha. 

The other translators of this period are Kslaruei who came to 

Others translators Canton in A. D. 281, Chu Shih-hing, 
mostly Non-Inclians Moksala, Chu ■ Shu-lan, Me Tao Chen, ® Po 

Fa-tsu ^ Wei She-tu ^ Che Min-tu ", Che Fa-tu ‘ and 

Jo-lo-yen or FsrSyapa. ® 

The name of Chu Shih-hing is not mentioned by Nanjio in his 
catalogue, as he was not a translator of any Sanskrit book. 

1 NanjiOi App. II. 30 ,: Bagclii, 136-147. 

2 Nanjio, App. II, 24 In Chin. Kiang-liang leu-eho a transliteration, 
Bagchi, 114 

3 Nanjio, App. It, 32 ; BagoM 124 

4 Nanjio, App. II ; Bagchi p. 129. 

5 Bagchi 134. 

6 Bagchi 135. 

7 Nanjio, App. 11, 34 ; Bagchi 147 

8 Nanjio, .App, H, 34 ; Bagchi 148. 
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But Ms share in the Ts^ork of the diffusion of Buddhist literature 
ill China iras so immense that we cannot afford to neglect him. 

Shih-hing was born in the province of ying-ch’uan (modern 
Hitt-cheu). He became a sramapera while young and embraced the 
life of a monk. He began to study the sacred books of Buddhism 
at Loyang, but found gi-eat difficulty in the interpretation of Tao- 
hing-ching. He thereupon made up his mind to proceed to the 
wmsteru countries, i. e. Central Asia and probably India, in search 
of a learned teacher and the original texts. After having visited 
many provinces in China, Shili-hing came to Khotan, which was a 
great centre of Sanskrit culture in those days. There he was 


able to get a copy of the Sanskrit Pancaviihsatisahasrika prajna- 
paramitS. But when he wanted to send the manuscript to China 
through his disciple Pu-ju-tan (Pupyadhana), the monks of Khotan, 
who belonged to the HinaySna branch, demanded that particular 
care should be taken to have it properly interpreted, and that there 
should be no confusion between this and and the BrShmapic texts. 
Shih-hing promised to do so and obtained permission from the king of 
Khotan to send the texts to China. Pnnyadhana brought them to 
China, where they were deposited in the temple of Shuei-nan-sse in 
Honan. These were the texts which were translated by Moksala 
and Chu Shu-lan in a. d. 291.^ 

Moksala^ is a restored name. In Chinese it is mentioned 
as 'Wu-lo-ch’a (AVu-ch’a-lo) pi-kiu, i. e. Moksala Bhiksu. It has 
been suggested that Moksala ivas an Indian monk but really he was 
a Serindian. At Loyang he worked in collaboration with Chu Shu-lan 
and translated the Pancayimsatisahasrika prajnaparamita 
(Hanjio, 2), the manuscript of which had been brought to China 
by Pupyadhana in a. d. 291 as mentioned above. 

Moksala’s colleague Shu-lan seems to have been an Lndian. 
His name has been restored as Sukla-ratna. It is distinctly stated 
in his biography that Ms family came from India, and that his 




1 BagcM, 117-119 

2 Nanjio, App._ll. 26 ; BagDM; ppJl 

' CtowMr '.voi 'V, p. . 251 . ’ 
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crvaiiilfafher’s name was Eiidra (Lu-to), a man w^ell-knowa for 
his learning. It is also stated that he held a high position in the 
court of an Indian prince, and a civil war in the country drove 
him and his sonDharmasiras (Ta-mo-she-lo) out of the state and they 
came to China and settled down in Honan, -where Shn-lan wms horn. 
Shu-lan was an intelligent boy and he learned Sanskrit from his 
uncle, who had come with his parents. But in his youth ne became 
addicted to hunting and drinking, audit was through the intern' ention 
and the influence of his mother that he got rid of his evil hahits 
and finally devoted himself to Buddhist studies. He became a disciple 
of Fa-hu " (Dharmaraksa) and his knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Chinese was well utilised in the translation of Buddhist works. 
He helped Moksala in translating the Paucavimsatisahasrika and 
himself translated two other works (a. d. 291) which have un- 
fortunately perished.^ 

Besides Moksala and Shn-lan, there was a number of brilliant 
• translators, who were mostly inspired by Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa), and 
a brief account of some of them will certainly be interesting. 

Hie Cheng-yuan, a Chinese npSsaka (lay brother) who had 
learned Sanskrit, helped Dharmaraksa in his translations. After 
the death of fiie latter, Cheng-yuan corrected some of those works 
and prepared better translations ; he worked at Loyang in the 

reign of Hnei-ti (a. d. 209-306).^ 

His son Hie Tao-chen, who had acquired a perfect knowledge of 
Sanskrit was also an assistant of Dharmaraksa. He translated 
fifty-four stltras, most of which were small tracts, into Chinese, of 

which only four exist to this day.^ 

Po Fa-tsu was another outstanding figure of this age. He 
became a monk at an early* age and learned the sacred literature. 
He studied Vaipulya sastra in 'all its details and understood its 
meaning perfectly. 

1 Bagchi, 120-22. 

2 Bagelii, 122-24; Nanjic, App. II, SI ; Maspero, BEFEO, 1910, p. 223. 

3 These are : (1) MaSjusrl parinirvapa sutra (Nanjio, 508 ', ( 2 ) ‘Sutra on the 
ori^'inal actions of the Bodbisattvas who are seeking the state of Buddha^ 
(NTnniio 107), (3) Timaladatta pariprccba (Nanjio, 23.33), (4) Abhiniskramana 
nstra (Nanjio, 509). Nanjio, App. II. 32 : Bagchi, 129-128 : 
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At diang-an lie built a monastery for the study of sacred texts and 
the practice of religion and became himself its Scarya. His erudtion 
and personality drew round him a large number of disciples. The 
governor of Chang-an respected Fa-tsu as his 
Po Fa-tsu, a martyr . jp^-tsu also wielded great influeuce 

in the western province, and he was held in deep veneration by 
numerous young people and scholars. The civil war which took 
place towards the end of the Tsin dynasty, compelled Fa-tsu to 
leave the city. He went to Kan-su province and settled in Long-yu. 
There he was requested by the governor of the province to quit his 
monastic life and betake himself to lay living, which however the 
noble monk declined to do. Tliis greatly enraged the ofi&cial who 
took the earliest opportunity to wreak vengence on him. Po Fa-tsu 
was arrested and killed. 

His death created a great sensation. The harbairians of Long- 
shan, numbering several thousands, came to the city to take him 
to their western country. Now, when they heard that Fa-tsu was 
dead, they became furious and another civil war began. After a great 
effort and a good deal of skilful negotiation the barbarians were 
satisfied. The martyrdom of Po Fa-tsu left a deep mark on the 
mind of the people, 

Fa-tsu is well known for Ms successful discussion with "Wang- 
fen the Taoist monk, who compiled the Lao-tsu Hua-hu-ching, to 
vilify the BuddMst religion. He translated twenty-three works 
from Sanskrit, of which only five exist to tMs day.^ 

The Western Tsin Dynasty (a. 265-316), under the henlgh 

rule of which the BuddMst^ 'church ^ greatly developed in Northern 
China, came to an end in a. d. 316. Signs of disintegration had 

Political condition of 

North China dynasty. The North was never secure 

from the ravages of the Tartars and Huns< *Tn 310 Liu^yuaUj 
Khan of the Huns and king of 'Han, engaged in a contesf for the 
empire and become the absolute Master Of all the land north of the 
■ BEaangihP' or the Bleid’ r«djr/tT^ aneieul : edpi'tuls Chhhg4n 
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and Lo-yang were occupied in 316 and the two geiieials of Liu 
yuan, after the death of the successor of the latter, partitioned the 

Han kingdom which took the name of Chao. Liu-yao reigned a . 

Chang-an and Shi-lei at Siang-kuo (Chuan-to-fu^ in^ Chih-li 
province). The domination of these foreign dynasties in Horth 
Cliina hecanie particularly propitious to the propagatiou o 
Buddhism.” It was at the court of this king that a monk name 
Fo-t’u-teng (BuddhadSna) came from a western country. Eo-t’u- 
teng was prohahly a monk of Kuchean origin, who had gone twice to 
Epin (Kashmir) for the purpose of studying Buddhism. ^ All tie 
authorities describe him as a great magician and his biopap y 
is full of such miraculous stories. He came to Lo-yaug in a. d. 
310 ; but after the occupation of the city by the Huns, he was pre- 
sented to the king Shi-lei who felt a great respect 
^'efeiufavffof for tfus Buddhist monk on account of his 
the Buddhists ixxfallible predictions and always sought his 
counsel. Fo-fn-teng gained greater influence on Shi-ta, the 
successor of Shi-lei, who, to repay his services pmmulgated m 
i.D. the tot edict of tolerance accorded to Buddhism m China. 
The edict of Shi-hu runs thus ; 

‘‘The Buddha is a deity of the foreign conntiy ; he is not worthy 
Of the oSerings of the Sons of Heaven and the Chinese I who 
was born in the frontier country, had the good luck of becoming 
ruler of China, As for sacrifices, I should keep up the custom 
of my nation. The Bnddha bmng a barbarian deity, it is pro^r 
that I sacrifice to him. Ah I the laws, which since f-ntiquity 
eternally serve as model ! If one thing is perfect and withou 
. !defect,wsl^ to,ppeiidone!gimB .y!%fi^^w^^^ was done in Hie ancient 

dynasties'? Thfiieoplq. pf-^ao w,:bar¥mas ; L pardon thmr 

smirilege that - they love to serve the Bnddha. They are fully 

authorised to enter the religion. . v t. 

Bo-fu-teng lived at Ye ,(Ohang-to-fu in Honan province), where 
King Shi-hn had transferred his capital, till the exterminatioE of 
the dynasty .in 349 a., D. During his sojonm at Ye, Fo-tn-teng 
with the Mian monk Fo-tiao and the Shaman Shi-yu and Tao-kai 
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of Tuii-huang, made this place au , important centre of Buddhist 
studies. It is here that Tao-an began to study sacred literature 
with Po-t’n-teiig and founded a flourishing community. It is not 
till the political trouble which broke out in 349, that Tao-an and 
his disciples left Ye. ^ 



V. China’s Dibect Intbbcoubsb "With feiA 

Numerous Tartar principalities rose in North Ohma after the 
downfall of the Western Tsin dynasty (a. d. 265-316). The North 
was rent up hv barharous hordes from the steppes, who overran the 
T, •“ Mimdom. None of these Tartar princes was 

North. China acknowledged as the emperor ot China, me 

hereditary honour of the emperor was however claimed by the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty that rose to great eminence in South China 

at Khieii-ye (Nanking) in a.d. 317 and reigned till a. n. 420. A1 t ie 
emperors of the Eastern Tsin dynasty were well-disposed towards 
Buddhism and Hiao-wu-ti, the ninth sovereign of this line, was 
the first Chinese emperor to embrace Buddhism. 

•Nanking was already a centre of Hindu culture and Buddhist 
propaganda during the rule of the Wu dynasty (a. n. 222-280). 
During the inetrvening period of thirty-seven years, from t e a. 

IT f m • pfw.pi- of the Wu dynasty (a. D. 280) to the rise of that 
^“.”317-420) of Eastern Tsin (a. n. 317), the lamp of faith 
u-ent on burning as brightly as ever in the zealous hearts of the 
followers of Buddhism. When the Tsin dynasty came into power, 
the Buddhists felt that a new era would dawn in China ; learned 
monks both from India and Central Asia began to fiock into the 
capital Seventeen translators are mentioned who flourished during 
the century of their rule. We must not forget that at this period 
monks were coming also to North China, with which we shaU deal 
in the next chapter. 

' Po Srimitra,^ who is mentioned as a monk of the western 
country, seems to be a man of Eucha, an important centre of Hindu 
culture in those days. Srimitra was the heir-apparent to a king, but 
o gave up his kingdom to Ms younger brother to 
“AS become a monk. He came to Northern China 

sometime between 307-312 a .n, when the Western Tsins were 


1 Naujio. Apn'n. 36 ; BaecM, 319; Po Shih-li-mi-to-lo; in Chinese 
translation, Chi-yti, luc^y fnond* 
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in their last gasp of life on account of the exhausting struggle 
with the Chao. The political turmoil in the countiy made it 
impossible for him to live there and prosecute Ms Buddhistic studies. 
He therefore left the North and came to NanMng. 

Srimitra was a Tantric Buddhist and is considered to be the 
pioneer of Tantrism in China. He put great stress on the correct 
pronunciation of the religious texts and was responsible for the 

Tantrism said to be *^^^slation a few dharapis. What a dhSrani 
introduced into China is and liow it came to be in use among the 
by Srimitra Buddhists, has been discussed ill another volume 
by the author.’' Srimitra has left two versions of a dharapi called 

MahSmiyuri vidya-rajhi (Nanjio, 309, 310). This is a peculiar work 
which later on formed apart of the Pahca-raksE dhErapi, and is des- 
cribed in detail in the Tibetan section* of this work. It is nothing 
but a collection of mantras for neutralising the effect of snake-bite. 
The story says that once upon a time when the Buddha -was in the 
Jetavana at &avasti, 5.nanda reported that a bMksu had been 
bitten by a black serpent ^nd wms on the point of death ; at tMs 
the lord revealed the mantras of the MahEmSyuri. The mantras 
are said to have been originally known to a king of the Peacocks, 
who dwelt on the southern side of the Himalayas. 

This period of Buddhist literary activity dealt, as wm shall see, 
mainly with the Agama literature. Dharmaratna® translated 
one hundred and ten works from Sanskrit, of which the majority 
belonged to Sgama. The author selected separate 
stltras of the Madhyama, Dirgha, Samyukta 

Sutras of Igama Ekottara Egamas. This Dharmaratna is 

mentioned as a man of the western "countries and seems to have 
been an Indian. The details of his life-history are unknown except 
that he carried on his translation works in the monastery of Sie- 
chen-si in Tang-tu during the reign of Hiao-wu-ti between 381 

1 See Author’s Indian Literature in 

2 Bajendralal, C 5 p. c#., p. 173 ; . 'I ' 

3 In Ohiuese Ohu Tan-ira-lan, Nanjio; ' App. H. 38, where it is transcribed 

as Dharmaraksa ; See Bagchi, p. 322 1 also PeUiot, Tmn$ p. 345. 
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and 395 ad Of Ms hundred and ten works only twenty-three 
are preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka, the rest having perished 
before a. d. 730, when the K’ai-yuen-ln was compiled. His 
translations which were mainly agamic, were supplanted oy ^ m 
better and more comprehensive translations of Sahghaveda and 
Dharmanandi; that seems to be the cause of the disappearance 
of a large number of his works. 

It was at this period that the igamas were translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by several Indian monks residing in t le 
North as well as in the South of China. The earliest was the 
r + translation of the Madhyama agama by 

A. 1 ). 368-398 Dharmanandi, of whom we shall piesm > 
speak. Sahghadeva was another monk who was responsible for the 
complete Chinese version of some of the Igamas. Sanghadeva 
was a profound scholar and zealous preacher. He had studied the 
Tripitaka and had made a special study of the Abhidharma. 
Sahghadeva was a man of Kashmir and arrived at Chang-an 
by the Central Asian route in a. n. .383 during the reign o. 

tiie later Tsin dynasty (387-417). 

A few years before his arrival in Chang-an an Indian mon.'- 
named Dharmanandi had come to that place and translated t le 
Sanskrit Ekottara agama into Chinese. But the translatwn was 
not well executed. The North at that time was 
suffering from political upheavals and there 
Madhyama agama any patronage from the rulers. 

There rvas no learned monk rvho could verif}- and correct tie 
translation made by Dliainianandl The great Tao-an ea 
a friend of thattgreat Buddhist scholar named Shamen Ea-ho invi ec 
Sahghadeva to Loyaiig to verify the translation of Dharmanandi 
with the original Sahghadeva lived there for four or five years exp ain- 
ing Scriptni-es and at the same time learning the CMnese language. 
During his sojourn in Loyang he translated the great Sarvasfrvada 
works, Abhidharma-jnSnaprasthana sastra, Abhidharma Yibhlsa 

1 Nanjio, App. H. 39 ; Bagohi, 336, lol.lGahtama Sahghadeva, Chti-tang 
Seng-chie-ti-p’o. Sahghadeva is translated as Chung-tien ‘Company-god . 



2 Bagchi, 3B5-37. 

3 Naojio, 127 :.Ohm. A-pi-taruio pa'fcM^-ta*l«:cffi AbMdMrjna a|W3iau<k- 
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and Abliidhanna lirdaya sastra. Fiadiiig that Baddliism was decay- 
ing ill North China, he left Loyaag in 391 a. d., crossed the 
Yaug-tse and came to the South. In the South at that time was 
living a pious Chinese monk named Huei-ynan ^ who had 
founded the famous monastery at Lu-shan. Huei-yuan was a man of 
profound learning and intelligence and as soon as he heard 
of the arival of Sahghadeva in South China, he sent a cordial 
invitation to the Indian monk and requested him to live in the 
raonastry of Lu-shan. Sahghadeva accepted his hospitality and 
lived in the monastery for a few years where he translated two 
minor works. 

In 397 he moved still farther south and came to Kienye 
(Nanking), where he translated the Madhyams agama (Nanjio, 542), 
the Ekottara agama (now lost) and a few works of the Ahhidharma. 
His profound learning created a deep impression in the minds of the 
official circle of the capital. A high official named Wang-suen, 
who was a devout Buddhist, erected a monastery for Sahghadeva, 
where he was surrounded by a number of disciples, eager to 
listen to his lectures. He used to explain to them the subtleties 
of Buddhist philosophy from the Ahhidharma texts " and translated 
some of the very best works on SarvSstivada ■ It may be remarked 
incidentally that it was the monks of the Sarvastivada who first 
systematized the philosophy of Buddhism and to Sanghadeva 
goes the credit of first introducing it into China. He was the pioneer 
in bringing out in Chinese the first translation of the most 
important Ahhidharma work, KstySyaniputra’s JnEnaprasth5na- 
sastra® and also the Mahavibh5§a or the great commentary 
on the same, which however is lost. The former he translated in 
co-operation with the learned monk Chu Eo-nien, to whom we shall 
return below. 

The Ahhidharma or SSstra, as it is also called, of the SarvSstif 
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vadins, camiot be found to-day in tbe original Sanskrit, and^ tran- 
slations of tbem are preserved only in Chinese. The SarvEstivadins 

had seven supplementary canonical vorks attached to the Jnana- 

prasthana. Hiuen-tsang translated the whole canonical literature 
of the SarvEstivadin abhidharma and they have been described in 
details in chap. SIV. Sahghadeva translated also a few more works 
of Abhidharma, such as the TridharmakakSyasSstra (Nanjio, 1271 ) 
and the Abhidharma-hrdaya sSstra (Fanjio, 1288 ). Thus Sahghadeva 
fulfilled the mission for which he was invited by preaching 
Abhidharma among the Chinese and translating Abhidharma texts 
into the Chinese language. 

The next great and illustrious Indian was Buddhabhadra who is 
responsible for the translation of the Avatamsaka Sutras and a few 
other treatises. Buddhabhadra ^ was born in Kapilavastu, in the 
, , , j royal family of Amrtodana, the uncle of S3kya- 
A. D. 398-421 luuni. He became a sramapera -at a yery early 
age and when he was seventeen he surpassed all his friends in 
studies. Later on he specialized in the study of Vinaya, while 
staying in Kashmir. At that time the Chinese monk Che-yen, the 
companion of Ka-hien (see below), came to Kashmir and met 
Buddhabhadra who was prevailed upon to goto China to preach 

the Law of Buddha. . 

Che-yen and Buddhabhadra went eastwards from Kashmir, 

traversed the whole of India and came to Tonkin by sea, whence 
they again embarked for China. In China he met the great 
Kuchean monk Kumarajiva, with whom he had a religious contro- 
versy and established his superior wisdom and erudition over 
Kumarajiva. Since then the learned monk always sought the help 
of Buddhabhadra, whenever he found any difficulty with the texts. 
The great Chinese traveller Ka-hien helped Buddhabhadra in 
translating a few works. 

Buddhabhadra was a man of independent spirit who never 
cared to visit the emperor or seek his patronage. He had therefore 

jT^ji^App. n. 92 ; Bagohi, 341 : Fo-to-po-to-lo. 

2 Naaiio, App. 11. 42 ; BagcH, 341 
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(lifficnlties witli the monks of Chang-an and \vas finally compelled 
to leave the capital. Bat he was invited byHuei-ynani in his newly 
lomuled monastery at Lnshan where he worked at translations. 
The nnmher of works translated hy Buddhahhadra is, not very 
large but the volume and importance of his works was enormous. 
His principal work is Buddha-Avataihsaka stltra (Hanjio, 88) in 
The .4-vataihsalia '?‘duch was responsible for the founding 

of a new sect three centuries hence, when a new 
and an enlarged translation was made hy Siksananda, a monk of 
Eliotan (see below). 

The Buddha is the alleged author of the Avantamsaka stltra ; 
he is said to have delivered it as soon as he obtained Buddhatva 
at Gaya. He declared, “Alas, xilas, all living beings do not know 
or see on account of their ignorance, the fact that they possess the 
same wisdom and virtues as the Tathagatas. I will, show them 
the ‘Holy Path’ wdiich shall enable them to become entirely . free 
from false notions and attachment, and shall make them realise that 
they possess in themselves the boundless wisdom which is, hy no 
means, different from thet of the Buddhas. ^ 

The Avatamsaka school calls this sntra the Mtla-dharmacakra, 
and other sntras SakhE-dharmacakra ; :the Saddharmapupdarika 
is considered as one from ‘the branches to the root’. The three are 
called Tri-dharmacakra. 

Tlie general principles and notions of the Mahayana system are 
accepted by the Avatamsaka school. Besides this it has its own 
philosophy 'and world-conception. The work played such an 

"What the Avataiia- .impoHant rSle in the religious life of China 
saka teaches jg of such an importance to a large 

soction of the Japanese Buddhists, that a detailed analysis of the 
work wall he useful. 

The Buddha as the central figure occupies the most important 
position throughout the discourse. It is a peculiar feature of this 
work that the attending BodMsattyas and not the Buddha himself 


1 . Translated .from Chinese . by Sogen, Taiuakami, Buddhist PUlosophioal 
Systems, p. 288. 
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acUvet senMLS. The rart playe.) hy llie Baadlla is ^ 

Im spleiitar. and this is the most important point in nndusbinlin 
the ivataihsaha. The Enddha here is hot the hiatoncal Bin' 
hut one'ahsotbed in the ■S%<.ram«*;S S«3*-, 
ttie Buddha keeps the miud serene and tranparent as oeet ’ ^ j 
surface of ' which everything is reflected in its true ^ ■ '- 

world thnscappeai-iugto the Buddha is not a world of .'"J 

one of light and spirit. The world is called the ' 

that is ^ a world of pure heings, or simply spiritual woB • 

The wld heeonies radiant with light when it ^ 
by llieBiidaiiain the snmSdhVte the light issnes rom ! .» Ulj. 
in fact Mni eveiy i-ore of hta skin, iUnmiiiating he ten 
the iiiiverse and eoyerihg all tinie-pasl, present ^d ten . ^ 

IBndaiia Mniseif is reftedted in ererj’ object on whie us o • 

» gaze tnms towards the east and all the My 'fj 
■Bn&dhas W Bodhisaftvas witli J “ 

the ffhiirter are liianifested ; When it is directed to the wes or 
sonth or noi'th, the saihe miralite happens. This applies no ii .. 

to snace hut to time as well. ... 

^ “In every ^particle of dust there are present 

■later-pe^stvc^on, or ‘ Buddlias innumerable, 

es^no«“of theteacto^ ■Eevealihgdnulimerahle worlds of indescribable 

suhliinity , 

ifd 

■S ‘iiSd SStdranee 

ild Z S tto point of a single hair a Buddha-land is perrere- 

Inter-penefeaaon or'litei-mntnality sums up the doctrine of the 
ivataiiiasaka; each object is not only itself but every other o jec 

aud '&at all things mu mitially 0011^^ 

the withdrawal of one of them means the, “ 

system, which is to' say the world giwsimiperfeet to that extent, 
■file world is, therefore, a 'Worrd of inter-peuetration, intermutuaMj 
inter-relation, which is considered as the highest form of Mahal ana. 
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So long as tMs iasigM is not attained^ the WO remains sense- 
bound and misery follows beings at erery step. This the 
Buddha pities, and with his oveiilowing Iofo (karugS), he embraces 
the world and all creatures in it ; his aetivity, "which is called the 
'Deeds of Samantabhadra’, nerer ceases until every being is delivered ; 
he will go to Hell even, in order to get the suffering souls out of 
it. The Bodhisattva follows the example of the Buddha, for he 
strictly obse]:ve.s the six paramitas Avhich constitute the essence of 
Buddhahood. The Bodhisattva practising these caryas attains 
Buddhahood after ages. They have also conceived the ten stages 
in the spiritual life of a Bodhisattv'a, known as Dasabhilmi. 
The theory of Dasabhumi is common to all . Mahayanists and it 
forms a part of the Avataihsaka trmislatioa by Biiddhabhadra h 
The complete Sanskrit original of the Avataihsaka does not seem 
to be existing. But it has been contended by Pelliot, Takakusu 
and others that that the Sanskrit Qag.d.nvyllha, a work preserved 
in Sanskrit, forms a. part of the lo-st sutra '. 

In spite of the intellectual appreciation of the Buddhist view 
of life by the Chinese, the idea of Safigha, and the discipline of the 
church was neither followed seriously, npr understood properly. 
Therefore Vinaya was a- neglected subject among the Chinese 
Buddhists. This led, as we shall see, Ba-hien to proceed to India 
to study the working of the church organisation. He brought a 
number of works on Vinaya. Buddhabhadra in collaboration of 
Fa-hien translated the large treatise on the Mahasahghjka vinaya 
in 4C fasc., and, 18 sections. It may be meh- 
siateFby BuddfiahSoi’a tio^ed here that in ;2j50 A P-, Dharmaklila had 
and Fa-hien translated the PratiinokvSa of the hlahasahghikas 
but it was lost. Therefore Buddhabhadra’s translation must have 
f~GEapter-22 of Nanjio, 87 ; Chapter 26 pf iJanjio, 88. T hero is a Tibetan 
translation, of Avataiiisaka in 45 chapters, Asiatic Bisearehes, 1836 p. 401 etc ; 
Annals du Musee Quimet Tol. XI, p. 288. The "Kiiole text above about Avatamsaka 
is taken from the articles in Tim Bist&rn Bud&ist, 1921, Nos, 1. 2, 3 ; 1922, No. 
4, Otani University, Otani, Japan. ■ 

2 Pelliot, Notes a propos d’m catalogue , du Kmjur, Journal Miatique. 
l'&14, pp. 118-121 ; a minute and a q6tni«®afove §tudy of Buddhabhadra s #nd 
Sih^uanda^s translations with tlie Tibetan ..translatioa .and me may 

establish this fact and die interre^foa .mnong those tejds taay be knowa. , 
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removed a long-felt want in China. The Buddhists of India had 
different Viuawas for different schools. The origin of separate 
Viuayas is said to have been based on the following declaration of 
the Buddha. He is said to have declared that everything which is 
Rise of diifereni-. consonant with good sense, or geiierally speak- 
vino,j’as in India ingwithtlic paxticiiiar circuinstaiices of the case, 
is also in conformity with truth and ought to he taken as a guide, 
as being the rule of Buddha’s teaching.” '■ 

This led to different interpretations of one and the same fact by 
different people, and sects began to form from flimsy differences 
of opinion. The Mahasahghika sect is one of the earliest 
sects which developed a vinaya of its own. After the 
death of the Buddha, the elderly people or the sthaviras 
naturally ruled the church ; but in time the more liberal 
and go-ahead party or the younger element in the church, who Avere 
numerically strong, felt uneasy at the conservative attitude of the 
elderly people. The eternal struggle between the 
The Mahasanghika old and the yonng resulted in a schism, and the 
into China democratic party of the Buddhist Sahgha formed 
themselves into a community called the Maha- 
slhghikas, the members of a large , sahgha. The SthaviravSdins 
retained the primitive form of orthodoxy. The MahasShghikas 
were more heretical, holder in speculation, and in aims and ideals 
more compi’ehensive. Tlierefore the introduction of the vinai^a 
of this school into China by Buddhabbadra was of singular import- 
ance. It may be suggested here that the Mahayana probably 
rose out of the MahasShghika sect and in matters regarding the 
Buddhalogy the views of the Mahayana are foreshadowed in those 
of the Mahasahghikas. 

The school of the Mahasahghikas wms once strong in Northern 
India, where the first schism took place after the quarrel with the 
Vajjiau monies. The stronghold of the Mahasahghilias prohably 
.shifted after this and they settled in Ceylon, where the SthaviravEdins 
were equally strong. It wms from Ceylon that Ba-hien got a copy 
1 Quoted from Wassilief by Dutt, Spread of Buddhism, Calcutta, 1926., 
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of the ’v'ina^ya of this school, ■which BiicldhabKacIra trauslated in 
collaboration ■with him.h 

Biiddhabhadra’s other works of importance are Buddhadhj'Sna" 
samadhisagara-siltra (Nanjio, 430), DharmatrStadhjana-sltra 
(Naniio, 1341), Mahavaipulyatathagatagarbha-sTltra (lost), 
Man.jnsripranidhaiia-stttra (K’anjio, 1336) and Aiiantamiikha- 
sadhakadharanl (NanjiG, 356). 

Fa-hien was, as we ha\m seen, responsible for bringing to China : 
a large number of Indian original works, which "Were trauslated 
during the reign of the Tsin dynasty. With him began a period of 
intercourse between China and India, tlie iuiport- 
Fa-hien, 399-414 . ance of which we cannot fully appreciate in the 
present age of internationalism. Till the end of 
the fourth centary a.d., the Chinese had no direct contact with Indians 
although they met in China and Central Asia Parthian, Saka and 
Kuehean Buddhists and sometimes Buddhist preachers from India. But 
no Chinese monk before Fa-hien had ever left China for India. The 
year 399 a. d., the last year of the fourth century, 'was the red- 
letter year in the history of Eastern Asia, when the first batch of 
Chinese youths wended their way towards India, that centre of 
culture and illumination of the then civilized 
Asia. The pioneer of this new movement was 
Fa-hien, who left China in A.i). 399 and returned 
in A. D. 414 after a sojourn of fifteen years in 
The life of this nionk is important for our purpose. 
Fa-hien was born in the district of modern Shan-si. In his 
early childhood he was put in a monastery by his parents. When 
his parents died, he took ordination formally and at once made 
himself distinguished amongst the monks by 
his spirit of faith and zeal for discipline or 
rules of vinaya. vinaya was very imperfectly 
' known and followed in the Chinese monasteries, 
as no one had any first-hand knowledge of the actual working 
of a monastery. Fa-hien keenly felt this deficiency and resolved: 


foreign lands. 


His life and 
travels 


1 Bagchi, p. 343. 
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to go to India to learn tlie viiiaya. He left Chang-aii in a. b. 399, 
crossed tlie Gobi desert and had to wait at Turfan for the opportunity 
of Joining a caravan. He then arrived at Khotan after crossing 
the Taldamakan desert by a painful march of thirty-five days. 

Khotan was, since the first century, a Buddhist country. It is said 

that a single coiwent had more than three-thousand monks. It is 
here that" Ea-hien observed the discipline of a monastery. The 
orderly behaviour of the monks, so different from the Chin e«>e 
monks, was a revelation to Fa-hien, who had only seen the monks 

loafing about for their daily meal. 

Prom Khotan the Chinese pilgrim went to Kashmir in fifty- 
four stages and then following the course of the Indus to flit. 
Punjab. He passed through the northern states of India visiting 
the convents and holy places. He studied the vinaya rules of 
various communities, copied their rules aud read tbeii hooks in the 
Vihara libraries. Finally he descended down the Ganges to its 
mouth and studied in Bengal for a few years. From Tainialipti, the 
port of Bengal, he embarked on a ship and came to Ceylon, the 
stronghold of Sthaviravadin and MaliSsaiighika Buddhists, where 
he carried on his studies for several years. Here he collected a 
large number of manuscripts. 

After fifteen years of travel and keen observation he embarked 
on a trading Hindu merchantman, which sailed for the East. The 
ship was caught by a terrific storm and the Hindu meichanto 
wanted to throw' aw'ay his Buddhist manuscripts wdiich they 
thought were responsible for the pending disaster. The storm 
however subsided and his valuable treasures were spared. ^ He 
stopped at Java for five months, when he got on another Hindu 
trading vessel proceeding to China. The ship touched at Shan- 
tung. The governor of the place gave Fa-hien a hearty welcome 
and had him brought to .Nanking, the capital of the Eastern Isiii 
dynasty. Fa-hien devoted the rest of his life to the promotion of 
monastic discipline in the monasteries of South China. He 
died at the age of 86 k 


1 Wieger, op. eit. pp. 418-419. 



1 latroduction. Tramds of Fa-Hkn^ Cambridge 1923, 

2 iLk^ge/Travels 'of 'Fa-hien, p. 117. - 

3 Naajio, App. U, 44; Bagolii, 338. 


Fa-liien’s translations are not many. He traiislateil sIk 
works, of wliieli three are long lost. Of hi.s extant works 
the Mahaparittirvana-sltra (Nanjlo, 118) 

Hie literary works hi G chapters is the most important. His ' 

other two works are the Parinirvapa"*siltta^(Hanjio, 120) in 2 
chapters ami the Sahh^nktapitakoi-slltia fN'anjio, bho). Bur Fa- 
hien has not been immortal for those translations ; his Li-yii-tien- 
shn-ki-shnan, (Hanjio, 1470) in which he records his trarels in the 
Buddhist kingdoms, has immortalized him in China. fn this work 
he has describe-d tho fionrishing condition of Buddhism in Ceylon 
and Central Asia, among the Uignrs and the tribes residing near 
the Caspian Sea and in Afghanisthan. About his travels and 

dangerous expedition thrdngh Central Asia, Hiles^^^r^ 

glow of which the journeys of St. Paul melt into insignificance.' 

At the end of his book on travels, Fa-hien is said to have remal-bed 
the following about his own work : 

“When I look back on what I have gone throngh, my heart 
is involuntarily moved, and the perspiration flows forth. That I 
eircountered danger and trod the most perilous places, without 
thinking of, or sparing, myself, was because I had a definite aim, 
and thought of nothing hut to do my best in my simplicity and 
straightfmwardness.. Thus it was that I exposed my life where 
death seemed inevitable, if T might accomplish hut a ten-thousandth 
part of what I hoped.” ' 

Fa-hien is a man of North China. Bis earlier years were si)eat 
in the North ; hut his literary activity was connected 'with the Tsiu 
dynasty of the South and has therefore been described here. 

Besides these important translators and missionaries, a number 
of minor workers flourished during this dynasty. Vimalaksa,® 
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of whom we (?hali speak in tlie next chapter, is one of the iinporrant 
vinaya translators ; Jitamitra\ who came to 
Other whters China cliiriiig the reign of An-ti (391-418), is 
ot the age translated twentj-fiti'' works, bnt 

of which only two remain ; hrautir,who seems 
to he of Indian origin, translated three works in the reign of Kong-ti 
(a.i). 419). Dharmapriya^ andKalodaka'* are described as monks who 
came from foreign lands. Dharmabala or Chii Fa-li" seems to be 
; an Indian monk. Che Soug-kong ®, Che T’ui kong ', Che ra-yong ' 
were Chinese translators. K’ang Tao-ho ■' was a Sogdian monk as 
also was K’ang Fa-snen.“ 

Besides these known translators there were many unknown ones 
whose works are mentioned in old catalogues and some are even 
preserved to this day. According to some old catalogues, fifty-three 
works in 57 fasciculi were translated by unknown translators, of 
which all but one have perished, and according to another, there 
are thirty-eight more, of which all bnt two are extant. Naiipo has 
put two more names under this dynasty, so that there are altogether 
ninety-thTee works from the pens of unknown translators. Among 
these there are some very important works, which have been 
thoroughly studied in the West, snch asNa-Sien Ching or NSgasena- 
sltra (Haniio 1 358), which is a version of the Milinda-pahho.^^ 

In Pali the Milinda-panho is a well-known Work.^" It 

"I''' ■]L?anjio'w'App.AlL:4^^ ;;BagcM,' 349."';'- 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 47 ; Bagclii, 352. 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 43 ; Bagchi, 340, 

4 Nanjio, App. IL 40 ; Bagclii, 335. 

5 Nanjio, App. IL 48 ; Ba^cliL 353. 

6 Nanjio, App. IL 49 : Bagclii, 353. 

7 Nanjio, App. II, 50 ; Bagclii, 354. 

8 Nanjio, App. II. 51 ; Bagclii, 354. 

9 Nanjio, App. IL 41 ; Bagchi. 334. 

10 BagcM, p. 322. 

11 Ka,sTapa parivaria (Nanjio 58) 

Pali Text Edited bv Y. Ti^enekner, London, 1880; Bhys Davids!, Oimtions 
of King MiMm/la, S.B.K. tkxv (1890), xo:vi (1894): 0. Schrader. Die 

migen des Koemgs Menandrps, Berlin. 1907 ; A. (juefh. Die Fragen des Milindo. 
Leipzig, 1919, vol. I FinoL Les mesHons de Milinda, Les elassicLues 
orient, Bossard, 1923, {Abridged) ; Yidhnsekliara Bliattacaiya, Bengali trans- 
lation with the Pali text in Bengali script; 
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JTagasena-sutra 
and ^ 

Milinda-panho 


consists of the discussion of a number of points of Buddhist 
doctrine treated in the form of conversations between king Milinda 
and fiEgasena thera. King Milinda plays a very subordinate part, 
he simply puts the questions or ‘dilemmas’, but 
the solutions, which are tlie really important 
part of the work, are put in the mouth of JTSga- 
sena. Nagasena here is the most important 
person and the Chinese version iS rightly called hTa-sien pi-k’iou 
ching or NSgasena-bhiksu-stltra. 

In Chinese there have been three versions of the Nsgasena- 
stltra. The earliest was translated in the third century a. n. and 
consisted of four fasc. But it perished in the fifth century. 

The second version was done during the reign of the Eastern 
Tsin dynasty, the dynasty we are dealing with. This version is 
anonymous. It was probably translated from a dialect of India, per- 
haps Pali. There is no evidence that the original Was Sanskrit. The 
third translation was done by Cugabhadra between 485 and 455 a.d., 
but it is lost (sec below). There are two recensions of this 
Chinese work ; the longer one, having 22,657 or 22,651 characters, 
is about twice as long as the shorter, consisting of 13,752 
Chinese characters. But this is due to mistake on the part of either 
the scribe or the printer, and the two recensions may be considered 
as really one, the difference in bulk being due merely to repetitions. 

The Chinese version of Nagasena-bhiksu-stttra has been complete- 
ly translated into Erench by Demidville* ; it is not a large work 
and is less than one sixth the bulk of the Pali*^ Milinda-pafiho. It 
is evident that the texts of thnse two versions are derived from 
a common source, now lost, of which the Pali version is an 


expanded form. Demieviile has also compared 
the Chinese versions.® 


the Pali and 


1 Paul Demieviile, Les Versions Ohinois du Milindapanho, BEFEO, 1924, 
pp. 75480. 

2 Ing. translation of the Pali text consists of 580 pages ; the French 
translation, if we omit the long notes, would ^iiot be more than 90 pages. 

3 In Pali there are seven books, whereas in Oliinese the number of chapters 
is 124. Of the first book of Pali, the chapter 2 agrees roughly witli ch. xi:? 
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Tile CMnese Nagasena-slltra begins with an introductory story 
of the former births of Milinda and NSgasena, in which the latter was 
an elephant and the former a brahinana. Then it goes on narrating 
how NSgasena became a Sramaijera, received sila and tried to be 
an arhat. After having attained arhatship, he makes a preaching 
torn' and his fame spreads all over India. Thus a brief life history 
of ITSgasena is met with at the beginning. Milan (Milinda) on the 
other hand,, as the story runs, studies sutras and heretical literature 
and in time becomes a 'king. He asks publicly if there is anyone 
who can discuss the doctrine of Buddlia wdth him. The ministers 
tell him that in the North there are sramaijas who are wise 
and learned. One of his courtiers introduces a sramaija named 
Syuspala (Ya-ho-la). Milinda begins his discussion with the 
comparative merit of homeless life and the life of a layman and 
the final result or nirvana. As the h’amaiia answers that both 
produce one and the same result, the king further puts the question 
why then he (Ayuspala) has become a sramapa, if a h’amana has 
no advantage over an upasaka so far as the final result is con- 
cerned. Thus Ayuspala is silenced after one or two questions. 
Milinda’s minister this time introduces Na-sien (Nagasena), who 
was familiar with the twelve divisions of the sacred books and the 
ninety-sis: systems of heretics.^ 

"When the two meet, the real ^Qxiestions of Milmida' begins ; in 
Chinese this introduction occupies about nine folios. The remaining 
50 folios contain philosophical discussions proper which more or 
less agree wdth and Books II, III and lY of the Pali version. 

of Cliinese, 9 ■with xxvi, 10 with xdv, xxvii, 23-24 with xi-xii, 25 with xii-xiii, 
27 with xiv, 29 with xv, 30-32 with xvii-xviii, 34-35 with xix, 36 with xx, 
37 with xxvii, .37-38 with xxviii, 39 with xxi-x, 40 with xxx, 41 with xxxi, 42 
with xxxdi-xxxiii, 43-44 with xxxiv. The first part of the Milinda-panho is 
not tlie important portion of the work. The Books ii, iii, iv of the Pali version 
corrrespond to the Chinese chapters xxxvi to cxxiv to a great extent : only 
the chapters II, 1, 2, 11, 3, 12-13, III, 6, 8-9, of the Pali version are wanting in 
Chinese. The Pali books iv, v, vi, vii, have no corresponding parts in Chinese. 
In Rhys Davids’ translation of the Pali text, the last four books form one volume 
of 375 pages (vol. 2|; S.B.E xxxvi). 

1 J. Takakusu, Chinese translations of the Milindapanha, TEAS., 1896, 

pp. 1-21. ■ : 
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■ It has been well, established that the king Mi-lan or Milinda 
is the Greek king Menander who conquered part of India in the 
1st cent. B. c. In the , Chinese }T5gasena-sltra we simply find 
the king discussing metaphysical topics, but the enlarged Pali version 
does not stop there,— it finally converts Milinda to Buddhism. 


Yl. SOAMA LiTBEATXJEE IN GhINA. 


disintegrate 


It has already been hinted at how the Chinese empire began to 
from the fourth century a. d. The Hiung-nus 
founded an empire in the north of China in early fourth 
century, known as the Han kingdom, because 
Political History of they traced their origin from a princess of the 
old Han dynasty. We have described how 

after the death of Liu-ts’ung, his two generals 

Liu-yao and Shi-lei divided the kingdom between themselves ; 
the dynasties founded by them are known as Anterior Chao am 
Posterior Chao respectively. In course of time the Posterior Cha 
absorbed the Anterior Chao. We have described the condition o 
Buddhism in China during this dynasty. The kingdom of the Posterior 
Chao itself was then split up into small principalities which were 
at length united by Tu-kben of the Former Ts’in dynasty. This 
dynasty originated at Shen-si, but it extended 
Fu-K’ien of the its powers considerably between 350and394 a. d. 

under the leadership of l?a-h’iea (357-384), who 
made Chang-an his capital. In his earlier career, 
Fu-k’ien favoured Confucianism, but in a. n. 381 he became a 
Buddhist He was emdently in close touch with the western 
regions, and probably through them with India, for we hear that 
sixty-two states of Central Asia sent him tribute. We are told 
also that in 381 nine-tenths of the inhabitants of North China wmre 
Buddhists, as the result of the continuous missionary activity of three 
centuries, conducted by the Buddhist monks of Chang-an and 
Loyang. It was also at this period that Buddhism was 
introduced into Korea (372 a. n.), and Chinese civilization 
penetrated into the Hermitland.^ 

During the short period of forty-five years (350-394), when 
Fu-k’ieh and his successors of the Former Ts’in dynasty were 


1 Eliot, op. dt. Ill, pp. 250ff. 
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ruling, seven translators worked to render Sanskrit books into 
CMnese. 

Dbarniodhi ^ came to China during the reign of Eu«kien 
(357-384 A. D.) and translated three works in collaboration with 
Ghu Fo-nien in a. d. 367 in the monastery of Ghang-an. He trans- 
lated some vinaya texts of the SarvEstivSdins 

priya, Eumarabodiii 


Dharmodhi, Dharma- they are all lost. Dharmapriya 'f translated 


in 382 A. D. a version of the Dasasahasrika 
PrajnEparamita known in Chinese translation as Mah 5 pra]nEpara- 
mitE-sntra (Hanjio, 7). It may be mentioned here that before 
Dharmapriya another translation of this book had appeared in 
Chinese. Dharmapriya was an Indian monk, who, after coming to 
China, lived and preached in the northern districts, but afterwards left 
the North, went southwards and settled in the South, where the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty (a. d. 317-420) was reigning from Nanking 

■ (see above). • rr i - . q 

EumErabodhi ^ was a contemporary of Dharmapriya. He liven 

in Central Asia and was a Kuo-shih or Eaiyagnru of the king 
of Turfan, who must have been a pious Buddhist. Kumarabodhi 
came to China in A. n. 382 and translated a work on the Igamas, 
originally prepared by an arhat named Vasudhara. 
are of opinion that the work was not completed by Eumarabodhi, 
but was finished by the learned Gautama SahghabhTlti. _ 

But the greatest personality of this period is Dharmanandi. 
His contribution to China is great and his name is connecte 
with some of the most important works. He was not an Indian but 
aTokharian, greatly versed in the Sanskrit 
Dhannaaandi’s transla- agama literature. He came to Chang-an 
inA.D. 384 aEdtra^ 8 lateifo«iwoikB. It may 
be mentioned here that till this time no complete 
translation of tiie Sgamas was available in Chinese and m official 

App. 11, 52 ; BagoW; 154 ; Oiii^e , T’to^mo-che is transliterated 
as Dharmldlli ; % DhamodB isWte. ^ ^ . 

^ 2 Namio, App. n. 43 & 55 vB^g^ nP- 156, 340. 

3 Namiq, App. I. 53 ; Bagchi, pp. 156-157. 

5 57; BagcM, 157-160. - - ' 
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named Chao-clieng invited Dharmaiiandl to translate them. In spite 
of the political disturbances of the time, Chao-cheng invited Tao-an 
and other monks and managed to convene a religions conference at 
Chang-an. Dharmanandi, translated the Madhyama and the 
Ekottara agamas from Sanskrit with the help of Ohii Fo-nien and 
others, a work which took them twO years to finish. At this stage the 
caxiital was invaded by Yao-chang and in the confusion that followed 
Nandi left the city, went westward and thus left the place forever. 
It was Chao-cheng, who rescued his works from destruction. But 
to-day we find only two of his works in the Tripitaka, — the Ekottara 
agama (Nanjio, 543) and Asoka-raJaputra-caksurblieda-nidSna- 
sltra (Nanjio, 1367) or the story of the blinding of Kuyala, the son 
of Asoka. His Madhyama agama is lost, they say, but really it 
seems to have been utilised by Grautama Sanghadeva, who revised 
and published it (see above). 

Sanghadeva and Sanghabhnti ^ were contemporaries of Dharma- 
nandi. Sanghabhnti came to Chang-an- froxUi 
Kashmir bringing with him several books of 
the VaibhSsika Sarvastivldins. Among these ivorks was a 
co|)y of Abhidharma^vibhasE-sSstra (Nanjio, 1279), which he 
translated. This Avork should nOt be confused with the great 
commentary on Katyayaniputra’s Jnanaprasthana-sastra. The 
work is a digest of that large treatise, which will be described 
under Hiuen-tsaug. SanghabhTiti’s another work of translation 
was the text of Arya Vasumitra’s Saiigiti-sastra (Nanjio, 1289 ; in 
10 chap.) which he did in collaboration with Dharmanandi and 
Sanghadeva. He also translated another ‘Sutra on the practice of 
Biiddha’ (Nanjio, 1352) compiled by Sangharaksa \ a monk who 
is said to have lived seven hundred years after the Buddha, and -his 
date; therefore, after liberal computation, cannot be earlier than the 
first century a. d. He was first introduced into China by. An, Shi- 
kao in the 2nd century (Nanjio, 1326). 

"1 Nanjio, App. II, 54; BagoM, p. 160 ; CMn. Seng-Ma-po-cheng ; translated 
as Chung-hien, ‘Company-appearing’. 

2 Nanjio, App. I, 36. 
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Two ,Ciii,aevSe monks 


Gautama Sangliadeva seems to have been the constant friend 
and co-vmrker of Dharuianandi and Sahghabhnti ; several tran- 
slations bear the name of all the three authors. Sahghadeva came 
to Chang-an in A. D. 383 , whence he went to Loyang, where he 
translated several works mentioned above k Of all his works 
the Madhyama-5.gama, which seems to be a revised version 
of Dharmanandi’s work, has won him an immortal fame, because 
the translation is unique and complete. His other works were 
re-translated at a later date by worthier scholars. 

Before we close this period wn must not forget to mention two 
Chinese Buddhists, who were responsible for the maintenance of 
Hindu culture during these troublous times. One is Ghao-cheng, a 
government official of Bu-K’ieu, who contributed 
a great deal to the propagation of Buddhism. 
It has already been mentioned how he invited the Buddhist monks 
to the capital and encouraged them to ti-anslate Sanskrit works 
into Chinese. But for him it would have been impossible for the 
Indian monks to do any literary work. The other person is Tao-au, 
the moving spirit and guide of the age. He was horn in a family 
of Confncianist scholars. In his childhood he 
Tao-an received the orthodox Chinese education, hut 
after the death of his parents, at the age of twelve he was converted 
to the Buddhist faith. He devoted his undivided attention to the study 
of the sacred literature and the practice of vinaya-rules and also 
showed unusual capacity of committing the texts to memory and 
grasping the meaning of same. He was greatly inspired by that 
mystic monk Fo-t’u-teng (Buddhadana, see above), became his disciple 
and soon won an important position in the community. He inspired 
the Chinese Buddhists and helped the Indian monks in the work of 
translation as an interpreter and editor ; besides this he wrote several 
introductions to the important translations. Chinese critics say 
that Tao-an was the first to introduce a sound style of translation. 
None of his translations has come down to us ; hut his independent 
commentaries, treatises on vinaya twenty-four in number, and 


1 Nanjio, App. II. 36 and 39; ; Bagchi, pp. 161, .335-338. 
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liis introductions, numbering sixteen, reveal Ms erudition and Ms 
love for the Law of the Buddha. 

On examining the sacred texts Tao-an found that there was 
no systematic history of the Buddhist authors and translators ; 
nor was there any complete catalogue of the texts. He, therefore, 
compiled a catalogue of the Buddhist works 

BiiMM^°'books* translated into Chinese from the time of SM- 
kao to that of his own. The work is known in 
Chinese as Tsong-li-chang-king-rau-lu, and the date of its completion 
has been fixed at a. d. 374 in the reign of the emperor Hiao of 
the Eastarn Tsin dynasty. Tao-an died in 385 a. d. at the age of 
seventy-two. The Early Tsin dynasty, though of a short life, 
produced some remarkable translators under its patronage, including 
a talented manlike Tao-an, in whom every dynasty may take pride." 

This period is important in Chinese literary history, for the 
SarvSstivada Sgamas were completely translated into Chinese at 
this time. During the Early Tsin dynasty two Igamas were 
rendered into Chinese ; but it is better that all 
the four 5.gamas, which were translated within 
half a century and which form a unit, should 
be treated in one place, even at the sacrifice of chronological order. 

It is noticeable that three of the four great Sgamas were 
translated by monks who came either from Tukhara or from Ei-pin. 
Gunabhadra, the translator of the Saifayukta Sgama, alone came 
from Central India and the text he translated was brought from 
Ceylon by Fa-Men. It is also certain that though the Chinese 
Igamas and Pali nikayas have many things in common, the 
arrangement of the subject matter is quite different The 
relation between the Sanskrit Sgamas and the Pali nikayas 
is a gi:eat problem in the history of Indian literature. The 
original Sanskrit Sgamas are nc longer in existence,^ they 

1 Pelliot, T’oung Pao, 1918-89, p. 358, f.n. 2 and 1911, p. 675 ; Bagchi, p. 

2 Chavannes, BEFWO, 1903, p. 431. 

3 Eiiot, op, ciU HL pp. 296 

4 Fragoients in Sanskrit have been discovered in Central Asia, 
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Eire oiilj preserved ia tlie Ohiiiese translation, wMcli we are 
discussing liere. These collections of sntras are not called niklyas 
but a-han or hgainas. There is good reason to suppose that these 
works represent not the Pali canon, biit rather the Sanskrit collec- 
tion. That one or many Sanskrit works may have existed side 
by side with a similar Pali work is clearly shown by the Vinaya 
texts, for here we have the Pali canon and Chinese translations of 
five Sanskrit versions, belonging to different schools, but apparently 
covering the same ground and partly identical. 

We shall presently describe the four Sanskrit Sgainas which 
have complete Chinese translations. But “besides these we have over 
150 translations, agreeing more or less with parts of these four 
collections, dating from 148 to 1058 a. n. This number will be 
doubled, if we take into account those lost texts, which are mentioned 
in old catalogues, and which by their titles, seem to have been 
parts of these.”' 

In the first stage of the propagation of the Hinayana texts in 
China we find only separate texts or sHtras translated by 
eminent translators. In this period An Shi-kao (148-179), Chi 
Chien (223-253), Bharmaksema (266-317), Pa-chu (296-306), 
Bharmaraksa (381-395) and many other minor, forgotten and 
unknown writers translated no less than two hundred slltras from 
the Sgamas, but all of them are not preserved. 
In the second period, the period under review, 
complete translation of the four agamas were 
made by the Indian monks. The four Sgamas are : 

1. Madhyama Sgama (Middle collection ; in Chinese, Chung a- 
han ching) translated by Bharmanandi in 384-391 (now lost) ; 
later by Grautama Sahghadeva in 397-398 (Nanjio, 542). 

2. Ekottara sgarna (Numerical collection ; in Chinese, Tseng-yi-a- 
han ching) translated by Bharmanandi in 384-385 (Nanjio, 543|^ 
Another translation by Praj&aruci done in 397 is now lost. 


Eolir agamas of the 
Hlaayana 
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3. Dirglia agama (Long colleetioa ; ia CMaese Clx’aag a-liaii 
cliiag) traaslated by Buddbayasas ia 412-413 (JTaajio, 545). 

4. Samyiikta agaaia (Classified colleetioa ; in Cliiuese, Tsa 
a-kaa cliiag) incomplete tcanslatioa by aa ualmowa ipriter iu. 
350-430 (bTaajio, 546). Completely translated by Grapabhadra in 
435-443 (ITaajio, 544). 

Tlie above aganias correspond rougbly to tlie Pali nikayas 
MaJjMina, Anguttara, Digba and Samyatta respectively. Bat 
there is anotlier collection in Pali viz., Kbaddaka nikaja. 

The Kbnddaka collection as a whole is wanting 
Ehiidda ka^m kaya |.]jg Chinese, and probably did not form a 
part of the Sanskrit Sgania. Bat in Chinese 
there are some texts of it incorporated or quoted in other texts of the 
Tripiteka. The varioas redactions of the Dhaminapada,^ 
the Itivattaka,^ varioas passages of the Satta-aipata, and portions 
of the Fdana are met with in varioas places of the Chinese 
Tripitaka ; bat no complete work known as Ksndraka agama 
exists. The existence of such an agama is admitted by the 
Theravadins (Sthaviravadins) of the present day and in older times 
its existence was admitted by the Dharmagapta and the Mahasah- 
ghika schools. The Sarvastivadins, the most important branch of 
Hinayana, never mentioned the Ksadralca Igaina ; they as well as 
the Mnlasarvastivadins definitely speak of four agamas. 

The Dharmagapta school divides the Ksadraka agama into the 
following twelve sections : 1. JEtaka, 2. Itivrttaka, 3. Nidana (?) 
4. Yaipalya, 5. Adblmta, 6. Avadana, 7. Upadesa, 8. Artha- 
varga, 9. Dharmapada, 10. Parayaiia fSattanipata), 11. Katha- 
vastu, 12. Sthaviragatha. 

The Mahasahghikas however admit only two divisions of the 
Ksndraka Egama, viz., (1) Itivrttaka-nidana of the Buddhas and 
Arhats and (2) Gathas of Bhiksns. We have these informations 
from Chinese sources''* 

1 Nanjio, 1.321, 13.53, 1366, 1439 

2 Nanjio, 714, Itivrttaka translated ny Hiuentsang, 

S Anesaki, pp. 7, io ; Levi, Seize Arliats eto., J. As., 1916. 
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The first complete translation of the Madhyama-Sgama and 
the Ekottara againa was made by the monk Dharmanandi of 
Tukhara ; ITandi’s Madhyania Sgama is said to be lost, but Ms 
Ekottara survives. The latter work was corrected and 
definitely finished by Gautama Sahghadeva. It seems that 
Sahghadeva also corrected the Madhyama agama of Nandi and 
prepared the final redaction. ^ 

The Madhyania agama, as its title signifies, is a collection 
made up of the discourses of ‘middle! length, delivered by the 

, Buddha; but it does not imply that they are 

Madhyama agama ,i t t n -n- i 

all shorter than the discourses of the Digha 

nikaya. Anesaki, after carefully comparing the Chinese translation 

with the Pali version of the Majjhima nikaya says that the 

deviations are greater in this collection than in the Digha. It is 

suspected that either the Pali Majjhima has transferred some of the 

stltras to Elrottara, or that the Madhyama original of the Chinese 

version has taken many Ekottara texts to itself.^ 

In the Madhyama Sgama, there are 222 stltras, of which 99 
agree with Majjhima, 75 with Ahguttara, 9 with Digha, 8 with 
Samyutta, 15 with the Khuddaka nikSya, 2 with the Yinaya ; 1 is 
found in the DivySvadSna and 23 are not yet identified.® 

In the Pali Majjhima nikSya, the number of suttas is only 162 
of which only 78 are identified with corresponding sections of 
the Chinese Madhyama Sgama ; 7 suttas of Majjhima, are met 
with in the Sahiyukta and Ekottara agamas ; 6 suttas of Majjhima 
are met with in the Ekottara ; 14 suttas of Majjhima may be found 
in the Samyukta ; 3 suttas of Majjhima are found in different 
versions and 24 are not yet identified'^ 

The Ekottara agama was, as has been already said, for the 


1 See Bagchi, p. 338 

2 Anesaki, p, 40. 

3 Ibid, p. 61 
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fir,* time completely translatei l>y Dtarmanandi and iwised by 

ISgCL! ?be Ib^ttara nMya ^ 

to tlie Bkottara agama. But tlie Cluiiese % eiao 
EMtaransama differs from tlie Pali tradition more than any 

of tire other three collections. “^In s^e 
chracterWcs of the MahSySna tots foert ^ 

as a rehole reith the Pali tots, the dtHerences »!■ <>'“ 
remaiiable. There are strong reasons j 

was made from a tot handed down a school 
different tradition from the Therarada, possi y T 
MaMsahghika sections . ..n 

“The present Yersion of the Ekottara agama is dmded into 

sections (Vaggas), and has no desi^ation of the 
(niplte) snoh as occur in the Pali Angutt«a. How«ei, tl 
whole collection is diwided into eleren nipStas, as in the Fail 
version Differences between the Pali Ahgnttara and the Chinese 
Ekottara are more remarkable when the texts that agree m 
outline in the two versions are compared in detail. Anesaia 
further thinks that this collection represents an intermediate 
stage between the Pali hooks and such texts as the Mahavastu. “ 
There is another earlier but shorter version of Ekottara agama 
rendered into Chinese by the Parthian monk Shi-kao, with a 
collection of only 44 sntras, which is known as^Bntra of the seven 
positions and three meditations.’ (Nanjio, 648) ^ 

The Dirgha agama was the third agama to he translated 
completely. It was rendered into Chinese by Buddhayasas in 
412-413 A. n., fifteen years after the translation of the Madhyama 
Toy Saiigiade’va. The Dirgha agama contains 
Birgka dgama, the longest discourses of the Buddha delivered 
on various occasions. Its contents, which have 
been outlined by Nanjio in his Catalogue, agree greatly with the 
Pali Digha nikaya. In the Chinese version there are 30 sltras, of 


1 Anesaki, p. 139. 

2 Bid. p. 140. 

3 Ibid, pp. 28-31. 
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wliicli tliree (11, 12, 34) have no corresponding Pali versions. In 
the Pali Digha nikaya there are 34 sltras, of ■which fonr,— 6. 
MahSli, 7. Jaliya, 10. Snhha, 32. Ita-natiya--are wanting in 
Chinese. The last sHtra of the Dirgha, that of loka-dhatu, is very 
important for Buddhist theology. Most of the verses in the. text 
introduced hy the compiler in support of the various resorts of 
transmigTation may he traced in the nikayas and againas (ibid. p. 
35). Anesaki has pointed out that the sUtra of loka-dhatu has 
been expanded into many sUtras at a later age (Hanjio, 549-361 & 
and 679). Nanjio has further analysed the chapter on loka-dhatu 

(Nanjio, 545. 30) in his Catalogue. It deals with the following 
topics 1. Jambudvjpa, 2. Uttara-kuru, 3. The holy Cakravarti- 
raja, 4. The Farakas, 5. TheNSga and hirds,6. The Asuras, 

7. The three misfortunes, 10. The fighting (of the devas and Asuras), 
11. The three middle Kalpas, 12. The original cause of the 
world. A detailed explanation of these topics, however, does nut fall 
within the scope of the present work. 

The Saihyukta agama has two Chinese versions ; one, an in- 
complete translation hy an unknovm writer 
SaniyuMa agama 350-430 A. n. (Nauiio, 544) and the 

other hy Guijahhadra referred to above. 

Inthisigama, allied or kindred sayings of the Buddha are 
classified and grouped together, as the longer and medium discourses 
are put in the Dirgha and Madhyama Sgamas respectively. The 
earlier Chinese translation though incomplete, has a better and 
clearer arrangement than that of Gu^ahhadra. 

This Igama is full of very short sHtras, slight and concise 
sketches, dealing with legends of fairies, gods, devils,^ with royal 
and priestly interviewers of the sublime teacher. M e have else- 
where (Ceylon) dealt at length with the contents of the Saniyutta 

nikaya. 

Although the two Chinese versions differ from one another and 
from the Pali redaction, yet there is- essential agreement between 
them. The eight Vargas of the Chinese Samyukta agama 
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are Skandlia, Sadayatana, NidSna, Sravaka, Marga, Padgala, 
SagStha, Buddha or Tathagatad The Pali Dikaya has two maiii 
divisions : SagStha Vagga, in ten chapters and Nidana Yagga in 
twenty-one. 


1 Anesaki pp. 68-138 ; also The, Eastern Buddhist 1924. Books of Kindred 
Sayings, translated by Mrs. Ehys DavidSt Parts I, II, P, T. S, 1917-1922. 


^n. The Ts’in i)YNASTf 

Tao-an the great patroii-scliolar of Buddhism died in B85 ; the 
same year, the Tsiu Emperor Ea-k’ien was murderod. Fu-k’ieii 
was a great lover of learuing atid supported Buddhism staunchly. 
Tao-an finding the Chinese translations of Sanskrit works very 
defective, had spoken of a great scholar named KumErajiva, of 
the neighbouring kingdom of Kucha, and had requested the emperor 
to fetch him to China. Eu-k’ien sent an envoy 
to Po Chuen, the king of Kucha for this monk; 
monk Kumarajiva but the Kuchean king Avas unwilling to part 
with the learned monk, who had spent about 
thirty years of his life as the cheif monk of the Kuchean sahgha. 
The refusal of the Kuchean king was looked upon as an affront to 
the dignity of the emperor and Lli-kuang, the general sent as envoy, 
waged Avar, against the combined forces of the kings of Kucha, 
Karashar and Och-Turfan and brought the Kuchean monk prisoner 
to China. But before the victorious general reached Chang-an, Pu- 
k’ien had been murdered by Yao-ch’ang and the ambitious Lh-kuaug 
instead of proceeding to Ohang-an set up an independent kingdom 
at Ku-tsang (modern 'Wu-wei-hien) in Kansu province and kept 
Knmarajiva in his capital from 385 to 401 a. d. 

The new dynasty set up at Chang-an in 385 after the 
murder of Fu-k’ien is known in history as the 
Latter Ts’in dynasty. When this new dynasty 
384-417 occupied the throne of Chang-an, there was 

little change in the administration or in attitude 

towards Buddhism. 

Yao-ch’ang, the first ruler of the Latter Ts’iu dynasty, ruled 
from 384 to 395, and his successor Yao-hing from 395 to 417. 

These two reigns practically cover the Ts’in 
Ts’ia majors earnest (jyjiasty. Both . these ' emperors were earnest 
Buddhists and . this period might be said to be 
one of the brightest epochs of Buddhism in China. Several well- 
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kaowii translators worked during this period ; of these, Kninarajiva 
of Encha won the respect of the learned literati of China. We 
shall however describe the literary activity of Kninarajiva in China 
in the next chapter, confining ourselves here to the work done by 

the other translators of this age. 

Chu Eo-nieifi is the most important personality whom we meet at 
this epoch not merely as a translator of Sanskrit hooks, but also as 
an interpreter to a number of Indian monks who came to China. 

He was a monk of Liang-cheu in the province of 

lo-nien, a patron Kansu, and was probably an Indian by birth as 
and mteipietei suggests. Fo-uien would mean 

Buddhasmrti. He was a monk of vast erudition and wide culture, who 
had visited many coimtries and knew many languages. We have 
already said how Chao-cheng, the good Buddhist official, invited 
Sanghablittti and Dharmanandi to the capital to translate Buddhist 
Sanskrit works. One of their principal assistants was Fo-nien, 
who translated the Sanskrit words into Chinese, while the others 
explained the Sanskrit texts. This work of assistance continued 
for twenty years from 365 to 384. The Chinese historians 
say that ' after An Shi-kao and Che Chien, Fo-nien was the most 
remarkable translator. His period of activity extended over the 
Earlier and Latter Ts’in dynasties and in spite of his work as an 
interpreter he found time to translate twelve books of which eight 
exist to this day. 

Fo-nien’s translations mainly deal with the Bodhisattva-cult 
of the Mahayana. The following are the works translated by Chu 
Fo-nien on the Bodhisatt\''a-cult : 

1. BodhisattvamILla sHtra (Hanjio, 445) in 12 chapters. 

2. Dasabhlmi-klesa-cchedika satra — ^‘sutra on the cutting 
of the tie of passions in the ten dwellings or steps, i. e. DasabhUmi 
(Nanjio, 375). 

3. Bodhisattvagarbha satra (Nanjio, 433). 

4. Ch’e-jen P’u-sa ching (lost). 

5. P’u-sa P’u-ch’u ching (lost). 


1 Nanjio, App. II, 58; BagcH, p. 170. 
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6. Sutra OH tile original action of tlie BoclMsattvamElS’ 
(Naniio, 1092). 

The Mahay Snists conceived that there are teii stages iii the 

spiritual life of a Bodhisattva or an aspilant to salvation aiicl 

ivorked out a detailed schema of the process of this spiritual 

evolution. As to this new cult it should he 
His translations , . . 

cliiefly works on stated here that although the Bodhisattvas 
Bodhisattva , , . , , , , i 

are endowed with many eminent moral and 

intellectual qualities, their most striking characteristic is com- 

passionateness. “They represent in general, active virtue and 

highmiiideduess, in contradistinctions to the Arhats, who are 

inactive. One might mark the difference between the two 

classes of persons saying that the Bodhisattvas are compassionate, 

the Arhats are impassionate or passionless.” V 

The earliest reference in extant Buddhist Sanskrit literature 

to Bodhisattva's stages or hhumis is found in the Mahavastu^ ; it is 

also described in the Lalitavistara. In a. d. 79, 

Clin Fa-lan or Bharmaratna is said to have 

translated a version of the Dasahhumi- 

klesacchedika, of which Fomien prepared another translation 

(hranjio, 375). The earliest extant work on Bodhisattva’s hliiimis 

or stages is the Chinese Tsien-pi-i-oMeh-chu-te-cliing, or the 

‘Sutra on making gradually complete all the wisdom and virtue’ 

(Haniio, 110), translated by Clin Fa-hu or Dharniaraksa of the 

W. Tsiu dynasty (265-316) in 5 fasciculi. This work was 

however again translated from a larger recension by the great 

Knmarajiva, in collaboration with Buddhayasas, both of whom 

we shall meet in this period (Nanjio, 105). The DasahliUmika sUtra 

forms a section of the Avatamsaka and both Buddhahhadra 

(418-420) and &ksananda (695-699, see helow) incorporated it 

in their series. Bodhiruci translated the text as well as 

Vasuhandhn’s commentary on ' it in the early sixth century 


BodliisattYa cult 
in Cliinese 


1 Kern, Manual of Buddhism^ p. 66* 

2 Senart, p. 63-193, quoted by Poussin, BRE, article Bodhisattva, 
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CJiroiiologically, prior to Fo-iiieu’s translations tlie only work 
extant in Chinese was that of Fa-hu. Therefore the translations 
of Sanskrit works on Bodhisattva cult by Fo-nien is of highest 
consequence. Fo-nien was an exceptionally good Chinese writer 
and therefore his translation of Dasabhmniklesacchedika became 
extremely popular among the Buddhists. It is a work in 33 chapters 
and the subject matter treated in it are given below.^ 

The idea of Bodhisattva is tho greatest innovation of the 
Mahayana Buddhism ; it' appealed to the Chinese as well as to the 
Japanese Buddhists as the highest and the most perfect ideal that a 
human being can set before him. "We shall see more of it in our 
study of the Yimalakirtiuirdesa translated by Kumarajiva, a work 
which inspired the Japanese people to accept Buddhism. 

Besides these works another important work of Fo-nien’s 
is the translation of the AvadSna sltra.. This work is really a 
commentary on the IJd5navarga. In the preface to this version 
we are informed that Dhannatrata, uncle of 

His translation of Yasnmitra, was the original compiler of the 
"^on*di^UdtoavarS^' Dharmapada. It is further narrated there that 
sramana Sahghahhlti had brought this copy 
of Bdanavarga and its commentary from India, which was evidently 
translated by Fo-nien with the assistance of other inonks.^ 

The AvadSna sHtra consists of 34 chapters with a special title 
for each chapter. The titles of the chapters agree with those of the 

1 See Ealider, Dambhumika sutram. The Hague, 1924 The chapters are : 
1. Praxiayanaui, 2. Adhisthaua-iimiianam, 3. Sdnyata-dhyaiiain, 4. Eupa- 
yatanam, 5. Sunyatajna, 6. Indriyauiukhani, 7. Prthuprajna, 8. Kumarabhuta, 
9. Saraahitani maxias, 10. BodhisattYa marga-Yidhanam. 11. Hirodliaeittam. 
12. Eddliipadah, 13. Arcana or Apacayana or Satkara, 14. Yira, Sura, 
abhyupagania, 15. ‘breaking the body’, a kind of Samadhi, 16. Kayayatnam, 
17. Pratibhanam, 18. Upayajrianam, 19. Converting the living beings, 20. Trimarga- 
(pari)"kirtana, 21. Nairyaaiiianiniitta or yananiniitta, .22. Samatakarnna 
33. Dharinadhatii, 24. Marga-jnanain, 25. Kayavruimanas, 26. Svapnantara-marga 
vidhanam, 27. Bodhisattva bhisamaya. 28. iue lioiiei (prtipadana'Xnati). 29. Tridosa, 
30. Nirvanaprasna, 31. Catvari apramanani, Kanina, Maitil, Miidila, Upeksa, 
32. Brahma’s request, 33, Brahmaparindana. 

2 .Beal, The Dhammapada, translated tom the Chinese pp. 27-29. 



It sliotild be mentioued here tliat the Sanskrit UdanaYarga- 
Dhannapada is distinctly a different work from the Pali Dhamnia- 
pada. The Sanskrit work is also very ancient as is proved from 
the Central Asian fragment edited by Dri. Branjan Chakravarty. 


1 Translated by W. H. EockbiU 1892,: the Tibete text has been edited by 
H. Beck, Berlin, 1907. 
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Tibetan translation of the Udanavarga^ and in many cases with 
the verses themselves. This version is evidently a translation of 
the Sanskrit recension of the Udanavarga, while the Pa-chin-ching 
done into Chinese by Vighna is doubtless the translation of a Pali 
version, veiy close to one we find in the Tripitaka of Ceylon. This 
is further corroborated by the discovery of Sanskrit fragments of 
XJdanavai’ga from the Central Asian ruins which agree with this 
Chinese version of Po-nien. Below Ave append 
BdtoOTarga the titles of the chapters of the Chinese UdSna- 
varga., which will show how different it is from 
the Pali version or Pa-chiu-ching. The Vargas are : — 


1. 

Anitya. (Bnpermanency) 

2. 

Eima (Desire) 

3. 

Trsnl (Lust) 

4. 

Apramada (Purity) 

5. 

Pramada {not in Tib.) 

6. 

Snirti 

7. 

Sila (Morality) 

8. 

Siksg; (Virtuous condm 

9. 

Apavada (Speech) 

10. 

Caryrn (Deeds) 

11. 

Sraddha (Faith) 

12. 

Sramapa 

13. 

MErga (Way) 

14. 

Sahibhoga. 

15. 

Dvesa (Hatred) 

16. 

BhavanS ? (Eeflection) 

17. 

Prakirii a (Miscellaneous) 18. 

Apvarga (Water) 

19. 

Puspa (Plownr) 

20. 

Asva (Horse) 

21. 

Erodha (Jlnger) 

22. 

Tathagata 

2a 

Sravaka (Hearer) 

24. 

Stma (Self) 

25. 

Vaipulya ? (Humbers) 

26. 

Bandhu (Friendship) 

:27.^" 

Mrvapa 

28. 

Avalokita (Sight) 

29. 

Papa (Sin) 

30. 

Tuga (Day and night) 

31. 

Sukha (Happiness) 

32. 

Citta (Mind) 

33. 

Sramana (Bhiksu) 

34. 

BrShmaiia 
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It seems that several chapters of Fa-cHu-ching of \ ighna 'were 
drags’ll frODi the materials of the Sanshrit XJdSnavarga, which must 
have gone to China in the early third century a. d. 

The most remarkable monk of this age who came from India, was 
Buddhayasas^ the friend and guru of Eumarajiva. Buddhayasas was 
born of a brahmana family of Xashmir, and when still young he 
felt great attraction for the teachings of the 
Buddha. He studied the literature of Hina- 
yana as well as of MahSyana over and above 

Brahmanical works and finally became a Buddhist monk. 
He left Kashmir as a wandering preacher and went to 
Kashgar (She-le), which was a Buddhist country, and 
lived there greatly honoured by the king, wdio himself was 
a Buddhist. It was at this time that the young Kuinarajiva 
was passing through Kashgar on his way back to Kucha from 
Kashmir. During his stay there, Kumarajiva studied for sometime 
under Buddhayasas. Buddhayasas must have remained in Kashgar 
for more than three decades. In 383 when Kucha was invaded 
by the Chinese general, the king of Kashgar went to succour that 
city leaving the young heir-apparent in charge of the Indian monk. 
But before the Kashgar army could reach Kucha, the Chinese general 
had gone away with KumSrajiva as prisoner, the purpose of the 
invasion being thus fulfilled. Ten years later (393 a. d.) Buddha- 
yasas went to- Ku-tsang to meet his old pupil, but found that 
Kumarajiva had left the torni for the capital Chang-an. Learning 
that the great Indian teacher had arrived at Ku-tsang, KumSrajiva 
requested the emperor to bring him to the capital. Buddhayasas 
was a monk of very deep spiritual life and he refused the king’s 
presents with the scorn befitting a spiritually advanced monk as 
he was ; but at last he came to the capital without accepting any 
presents, nor expecting anything from the king. A monastery 
was built for tliis old Indian monk, from which he would preach 
his religion. Such was his learning that even the great Kumarajiva 

1 Nanjio, n. 61 ; Bagchi, p. 200 ; Chin. Fo4o-ye-slie ; translated as Chia-ming 
Intelligence-brightness, 



1 Translated by Bendal and Bouse, Indian Text Series, p. 61-70 
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who was more than sixty years old, when the translations under 
Mm began, would sometimes come to Mm, W'lien in doubt 

The number of works translated by Buddhayasas is not many but 
they are important I’o-nien, tlie gTeat scholar, whom we have akeady 
met, helped Buddhayasas in his translations as 
Ms interpreter, while five hundred other monks 
assisted him 


was able to bring 


in his wmk. Thus assisted he 
out in Chinese; the translation of the Dirgha 


agama. The work consisted of 23 fasc. (lilaniio, 545) divided into 
four vargas and having thirty sutras. The work has been described 
above along with the other Sarvastivadin agamas in Chinese. 

The other work of Buddhayasas is a translation of an important 
MahSyana sutra called Akasagarbhabodhisattva 
sutra (Nanjio, 68). The . original is now lost ; 
but in the eighth century Santideva (quoted 
extensively from the book in his well-known work, SiksS- 
samuccaya.^ It describes the five root sins, which a prince should 
avoid and other ‘eight root sins’ which beset young men and w omen, 
when they are inceptors and just entering on the Jxreat way . 
The eight sins which are described in details in the AkSsagarbha 
sutra are 1. Discouragement of Hearers ; 2. Dissuading from 
following perfections and preaching ideals that lead to^Hinayana , 

3. Preaching MahaySna as substitute for rules and ‘discipline’ ; 

4. Undue disparagement of the Sravakayana o. Self-aggrandise 
ment ; 6. Advertising one’s profound knowledge ; 7 and 8. 
Bobbing the Brotherhood of its property. The means of escape 
from these sins is set forth in the same book, which prescribes the 
worship of Bodhisattva AkSsagarbha, with some prayers and 
incantations. 

While the translation of the DirghEgama won Buddhayasas 
a lasting fame in China, Ms Vinaya translations won him no less 
respect. The Chinese BuddMsts for sometime past were trying to 
remodel the Buddhist sahgha in the model of the Indian church and 
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that was one of the mam reasons which led Fa-hien to visit India. 
Buddhayasas and Kumarajiva in the north and Fa-hien and Buddha- 
bhadra in the south translated important Vinaya books during the 
first quarter of the fifth century. Buddhabhadra and Fa-hien 
translated Mahasahghika Vinayas, Pupyatara rendered the Sarvas- 
tivSdin Vinaya, EurnSrajiva translated the 
Dhann?gu^)t|^Ymaya Vij^ayas of the Mah5yana, while Buddhayasas 
translated the Vinaya works of the Dharma- 
gupta school, in 60 faso. (hranjio, 1117) and the Dharraa- 
gupta PrStimoksa (Nanjio, 1155). The Dharinagupta vinaya 
remained for several centuries the principal code of discipline 
in the sanghas of China. 

It is a well-known fact that according to orthodox tradition IlpSli 
at the first Council at Eajagrha held immediately after the death of 
Lord Buddha, recited the disciplinary decisions of the Teacher and 



Yinaya 
in Biidclliism 


formed them into a connected whole. This is the 
basis of the Vinaya. But in course of time opinions 
on rules of conduct began to differ and cliques 
and schisms formed in the community of brethren. Bharmagupta, 
a leader of a party (circa, b. c. 240) reformed the Vinaya by a 
new recitation and withdrew his followers from communion with 
the others. 

After this, the jiroeess of dissolution went on rapidly and 
in course of time twenty sects arose within . the Sahgha. Of 
these the vinayas of four sects reached China. The Vinaya of the 
Bharmagupta school, introduced by Buddhayasas was the principal 
book of conduct in China till the 7th cent. a. d., when the Mula- 
sarvastivSdin Vinaya introduced by Yi-tsing became popular. 

It may be mentioned here by the way that the early Han 
translators had spoken little of formal Yinaya rules ; they had 
confined themselves only to the preaching of ^%la or morality. 
Shi-kao, the royal monk of Parthia translated into Chinese for the 
first time a sUtra, said to have been spoken by the Buddha himself, 
on “the lightness and heaviness of the sin of transgressing the 
(Nanjio, 112). Another sHtra which illustrates the MahayEna 
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eoueeption of sila, by okserving the six paraniitas appeared ia 
the early days of translation (Naiijio, 435). The pioneers of Buddhism 
ill China had apparently been contented with a mere ‘sowing of seeds’, 
and they said little of discipline or Vinaya to the early converts. 

It was after about two centuries and half that the Chinese 
Buddhists themselves wanted to know more of the Buddhist monastic 
life and its discipline, and Fa-hion as a student of Vinaya visited 
India and Ceylon in .search of Vinaya texts,: to which we have 
already referred. But Buddhayasas’ translation of the Dharmagupta 
Vinaya finally became the most popular in China.^ 

Another recension of the Vinaya, viz., of the Sarvastivadin was 
also introduced into China during this age by Pupyatara." 
Punyatrata and Dharmayasas were contemporaries of Buddha- 
yasas and Kumarajiva both coming from Kashmir. Dharmayasas 
was a very good scholar and well-read in the Vibhasa 
and his translation of Saripidra ahhidharma s'asira (Kanjio, 
1268), which he did in 407 a. d., is a 
Dharmavasas^&J’u^ya- standing testimony to his labour and learning. 


Kashmir in 
China, Cii'ca 400 A. 


It is said that the Ts’in 


king 


Tao-hinec 


took great interest in this particular work. 
Probably after the fail o*f the Ts’in dynasty Dharmayasas left 
the north and came to the south daring the Sung dynasty. 
Then he proceeded westward and was no more heard of. Punyatrata 
was also a good scholar and he worked with Eumarajlva in the 
translations of Sanskrit. He translated the Vinaya of the 
Sarvastivadins ; but his work is attributed to Kumarajiva by some 
authorities (Hanjio, 1160) w hich is how ever not correct. “ , 


1 "Wieger has given a complete translation of the Dharmagupta Pratimok^ 
of Buddhayasas, op. cit. pp. 489-507 ; also Beal, Catena, pp. 206-209. Lloyd, Tlie 
Q'eed of Half Jap m. pp 132-130 . . i t> , 

Eeeentiv Waldschmidt has discussed the various recensions of Pratimolcsa 
Pali Sanskrit, Tibetan and four schools pr^eryed m Chinese transition in his 
Bruehstmke des Bhiksum Praiiinok^a dor SarvUstivUdim (Koniglioh Preussische 
Turfan Expeditionen) Leipzig, 1926. . _ . 

Nanjio, App. II, 62 ; Bagehi, 174 ; Chm. T’an-mo-ye-she ; translated as 

Pa-che^g^^w^am^ 60; Bagohi, 176 . .Po4o-to-I6, translated Kung-to-him, 
‘Virtue-flower’, also Punyaiyta. ' ‘ , 

3 Bagehi, p. 177. ' 


VIII. The Life and Wobes of Ktoabajiva 

Eew Indian names are so well-known to the Chinese Buddhists 
as the name of the great monk Kumarajiva ^ who lived in the 
time of Tao-hing, the second king of Later Ts’in dynasty (a. n. 

Kumarayana father 384-417). Knmarajiva’s father Knmarayana 
of liumarajiva Indian and his mother Jiv5 was the 

sister of the Knchean king. Kumarajiva in his boyhood visited 
Kashmir and several important centres of Buddhist culture in 
Central, Asia with his mother and returned to Kucha in a. d. 352, 
when he was a younginan of twenty and there he preached and 
propagated the Mahayana Buddhism for about thirty years. The 
fame of the Kuchean monk soon crossed the 
:&ichean\rfonk, desert and mountain and reached the Chinese 
b.332,-d.4!3 gf ^be Earlier T’siu. Tao-an, the inspirer, 

comrade and friend of the Buddhist monks, had spoken of 
Kumarajiva to Eu-k’ien, the emperor of that dynasty (357-384 
A. n.). Eu-k’ien sent an envoy to the Kuchean king Po Chuen for 
bringing the learned monk to China. Jlie Kuchean king refused 
to send the pious monk who had been living in his capital for the 
past thirty years. The envoy thought himself insulted and thereupon 
waged war on the poor Kuchean king and defeated the combined 
army of Kucha, Karashar and Oeh-Turfan. The monk was carried 
prisoner and treated at first very indecently by the Chinese 
general. But before the victorious Chinese general reached the 
capital, Pu-k’ien had been murdered by Yao-ch’ang in 385 a. d. 
The Chinese general Lu-huang thereupon set up an independent 
Lives in Ku-tasng principality at Ku-tsang (modern Wu-wei-hien 
385-400 A. D. Kan-su province) and kept KumErajiva in 

his capital. Tao-ch’ang of the Later Ts’in dynasty sent for 

1 Na-njio. App. 11, 59 ; BagcM, pp. 178-200 ; Chin. Kiii-mo-la-k’i-p’o ; 
translated 'Tiing-shou,’ 'boy-age or longivity. For tlie life oE Enmarajiva see 
Levi, Tokharien B'-la hngue de kouteha, J,As, 1913 : also^^ J. Eobei, 
Knmarajiva. SitxunQh&riohte der Freussisemn Akademie d. Wissensehaften 
1927, XX. pp. 206-228 
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ICumaraJiva, but \?as refused.; VYliea Yao-cliaug'- tecaine ' king iu 
A. I). 401, he again sent for the monk, and this time the Lus bad 
TO accede to Ms request. 

EuBiarajica came to Cliaiig-au iuA. i>. 401 and the emperor 
who was eagerly expecting the monk at once made him the Kuo- 
shih or Rajya-garn. As the Eajya-gurU he wielded extensive 
K. lives in Uhang-an Po^ers and the emperor too helpbd. him in all 
403-4u> A. I*. possible mahhers. Tims Kudiarajiva was able 
to preach and propagate the teachings of the Buddha in the land 
of his adoption. A special hall was built by the Emperor where he 
preached to three thousand disciples. 

Klunarajiva was a man of great erudition and culture and is 
considered as one of the greatest translators of Chinese Buddhist 
works. Though his mother tongue was neither Sanskrit nor 
Chinese, yet he was master of both. A Hindu monk by descbut 
and education, he was familiar with all the twists and turns of 
Sanskrit and as an inhabitant of Kucha he had a good opportunitv 
of thoroughly learning the Chinese language. Few foreigners hai^e 
yet gained any distinction in writing literary Chinese, but 
Kumlrajiva was a notable exception. On- examination and' 
comparison of the extant Chinese translations of Buddhist 
works and their originals, Kumarajiva found that the former 
were far from being either accurate or elegant. Elegance 
of style and artistic expression are generally neglected in the 
translations of religious books. The earlier Buddhist works in 
China suffered from these defects. To the Chinese, finesse 
of style was always a factor of considerable - 
K. translates Buddhist importance essential to the success of 

propaganda depending upon literary mission. 
Till the time of Kumarajiva it was the non-Chinese Buddhist 
monks from central Asia and India who had been responsible for 
the translation of Sanskrit Buddhist books iuto Chinese. They 
were generally helited by • the native Buddhist converts, nn- 
familiar with the mode of Indian thought and expression ofteii 
choosing wrong synonyms for Sanskrit wmrds. Thus the- 
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tvauslations were geiieraily imperfect parapiirases of Saiiskiit.. 
words, sometimes becoaiing imintelligible even to Chinese readers. 
To bring them out in a more scientific and accurate form vvas the, 
task undertaken by EnmErajiva at the desire of king Yao-hing. 
This work occupied him for the rest of his life and it was the Joy 
and pride of his declining years. At the instance of tne 
enthusiastic king, more than eight -hundred scliolars joined the 
staff under Kumarajiva to assist him in preparing the translations 
o£ new Sanskrit works into Chinese and revising older texts jy 
the king himself, an ardent disciple of the new faith was sometimes , 
present at the conference helping the labours of the scliolars. 

The number of works thus translated by .Kumarajiva was one 
hundred and six in 42 1 fasc., of which fifty-six only are now extant , 
the rest having perished. The Hindu monk 
0^ Kucha worked at Chang-an for twelve years 
'whicb 56 extant 413) he had the 

satisfaction of seeing that the most important MahEyitiia works 
were rendered into Chinese. 

KumErajiva in his earlier years was however not a MahaySuist' 
blit a staunch follower of the SarvEstivada school of Hinayana, 
the sect most prominent in Kucha and the adjacent oases sates. 
In his boyhood he was taken to Kashmir by his pious mother who 
wanted to give him a sauml trainiu.g in the HinayEna. literature 
under the great teachers of Kashmir. Pier wishes were fulfilled 
Kiumraiwa a and the joung boy learned thoroughly what the 

Mahayanist philosophy of that school had to teach. Thus 

eqtdpped he left .Tiidia for his mother's city. But on uis way ho 
stopped at Shu-le (Kashgar), where he came iu contact with the' 
royal monk Smyasoma, a staunch Mahayaiiist who was preaching 
in ’those Aays tlie MahEySna philosophy to the local sangha and , 
the lay jieople of the city ; he had taken as the basis of his 
lectures the \Ml~km\m tn-msfm, the three scriptures of the 
MEdhyamika school, viz., the - Mmlhyamika sUtra and the 
I)vffd.€(-^(t’n'ikay(i ot ISTagErjuna and , the jSataSastra of Aryadeva. 
Tfio iuner meaning of Mahay Ena exponnded by such a powerful 
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‘monk at once illuminated tlie BodM-citta of Kiiniarajiva aaci he 
‘became a follo'i.ver of the Great vehicle. This was indeed a great 
turning point in the life of Kumarajiva and ■ this conversion left 
an indeiiabie mark upon the later history of Biiddhisin in the 
'Far East. 

Tn China KumSrajiva preached Mahayana with the earnestness 
• and fire of an apostle and translated all the principal works of 
this school into a bean tifni and lucid language, which not even the 
most fastidious judge can criticize. 

But MahEyana sntras were not wholly unknown in China, 
before the time of Eiimarajiva ; but the works of EEgarjuna and 
Xryadeva were not knoAVii. These two teachers 

Mahayiiia”i<ir.vaH greatly influenced tlie course of thought ip 
in China ^g.^p occasion to 

refer to the subject more elaborately later on. 

It is an erroneous theory enjoying wide currency that it was 
INEgErjnna who laid the foundation of MaliSyana. But MahayEna 
existed long before his time. A. large number of -umrlcs of distinctlr 
Mahayanistic origin and character long since extinct are mentioned 
bv ' NagErjuna in bis writings. This makes such a rheory 

' t" 8“ ta* 

in India. {-q the remote past, when Devadatta's schism toox 
place, to seek the origin of MahEySua, we hear a distinct note of 
MahEyana sounded, in the first split that arose over the fpiestiott of 
the Vajjian monks at a later age. It is not improbable that these 
heterodox seceders from the sangha used such texts which were 
condemned hy the conservative element as non-canoiiieal. 

In the history of Buddhism two aspects of the teaching of the 
Buddha are distinctly perceived from the very 'early times. One 
we may designate as the original Buddhism, hj'’ which we mean 
the conservative faith represented by the Sthavifas or the elders, 
while’ the other we have named as the progressive Buddhism 
'upheld by ' the liberal element of the .Sangha, ' known as the 
MahlsSnghikas. By original Buddhism we again mean the doctrine 
preached hy the Buddha himself ^ in public, while the progressive 
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Bnf|cibjs]ii .!<taB<ls for tlie doctrines brouglit to light and gradualjr 
floToloped hr tlie close disciples of the Tathagata on his parigirvaijo. 

The first has been termed by some scholars as 
yaiia. phenomenological perception and. the latter 

ontological percej)tion of the Buddha, the two aspects may also he 
described as exoteric and esoteric. The . former he preached to the 
ordinary disciples in public and put stress on the sila or discipline, 
conduct of life or mortality, while to his inner circle consisting of 
the more intellectual among* his disciples expounded the highest 
ontological or esoteric secrets. Thus the doctrine embodied in the 
■Hinaylna were pi’ojnulgated by the Buddha himself in the early 
years of his ministry, while the doctrine contained iu the MahaySna 
Agere formulated by his disciples and followers after his death. 
Thus MahSyana came te be regarded as the highest from of teaching 
of the Buddha and treatises or sHtras were composed bj^ its adherents 



long* before NagErjuna was horn. 

Of the vast mass of literature known as the MahaySiia sTitras 
which existed before tlie.time. of FEgErjuna, the best known group 
of works was the P}*a 3 napSramitS, which became the • canonical 
fanatises, .so to speak of the Madhyamika school in. .India. We do 
not know definitely where, when and how the PrajnE texts originat- 
ed. A tradition however ascribes the . Astasahasrika PrajnE- 
Prajm texts of P^rainitE to . south India, whence it travelled 
Mahayana. afterwards to the north and west of India.^ 
.[Anesabi, X^ol. p. 838]. It may further he pointed out that 
both NEgErjurm, as well as his disciple Aryadeva came from the 
Southern India. It may therefore be presumed that the philosophy 
of PrajiiE came to he expounded and expanded by those disciples 
of the Buddha w'ho had migrated to the south and in the course of 
time a rich literature on PraJnE sprang into existence. This came 
to be. known as the PrajnapEramita. 

. P].*om the south, this literature travelled north and west and 


1 Kimura, liinayana and Mahayana and Origin of Mahayana Buddhism. 

tOaleiiita UniversityX ■ • ' 

2 "Wu dynasty 222-260 ; 8 fasc of 13 chap 
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bejoad India finally rebelling Central Asia, it was taken by setr- 
Ijidian monks and translated into Chinese in the second centnrr 
A.D. As to the exact date of the origin of the prajna literature we 
have no reliable data, except those furnished by the Chinese sources. 

The earliest Chinese translation of a prajnfi text belongs to tbe 
second centnry A.n. ; it was a recension ; of the Dasa-sahasrika 
prajuapararniti; done into Chinese by Lokakseiua Han dynasty : 

Earlier teirtslaHons translated between 147 and 186 in 16 fase., of 
of. prajna texts. qq j ^ .second version was made of 

the same work by the Yueh-chi monk Chien and in the third 
centnry. Tlie Pancaviihsati .sEhasrika p.p. (ISlanjio, 2 
appeared for the first time in Chinese in 291. It was translated 
by Moksala, a Khotaiieso monk. Chii Fa-hu or Dliarmaraksa 
.another Yneh-chi of Central Asia made incomplete translation 
at about a.d. 300. Dharmapiiya and Chu Fo-nien translated 
another recension of the DasasahasrikS, in 382. (In 5 faso. or 
13 chap). 

On the above data we can easily hazard some observations 
here. The earliest translation of prajna foand in Chinese dates 
from the 1 attar half of the second ceutary ; the translators were 
inhahitants of central Asia, who got the original texts from the 
monks travelling from India to the west. Thus the time inter- 
vening between the composition, of the text in 
origia oi rvajDa texts ti'anslation into Chinese may he 

on a modest calculation, computed to ho a century, if not more. 
We should further hear in mind that in India hooks were often 
written for the first time on a subject which liad enjoyed a popula- 
rity extending over centuries ; for a pretty long time theories used 
to ho handed down by means of Sruti or hearing from the preceptor 
to the disciple and so forth. Therefore, it does not seem impro- 
bable that the prajna theory, which Avas in vogue amongst certain 
sections of the Buddhists, came to be written down long after its 
origin and it took some decades if not -oenturies for the joraywS to 


1 See Nanjio, 5, 8 o. 
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bfi developed into mighty proportions of the Dasasahasrika p.p. and 
the Pancaviiiisati-sShasrika p.p. 

To Kiimarajiva the Chinese Buddhists owe the first good 
translation of a series of important prajhS books, 
&ffpSiil^wSs* ^^hioh we shall describe in course of onr study, 
the works are: — 

i. PancavimsatisahasrikS prajM parainita. in 30 tar c., of 
90 chap. (Isaujio, 3). 

• 2. DasasahasrikSpraihaparamita in 10 fasc., of 29 Chap. 

(Nanjio, 0). 

3. 7ajracchedikaprajnapErainita (ISaniio, 10). 

4. PrajfiapEramita HrdayasUtra (Ivanjio, 19). 

5. ‘PrajhaparamitE sntra on a benevolent king who perfects 
his country’ (Fanjio, 17). 

The term prajhE originally meant intellectual training 
generally. Gradually it became confined; “to the exercise .of 
contemplation transcending all discursive and rational knowledge.” 
/Imong the disciples of the Buddha, Snhhuti stands foremost in 
practising this contemplation. “It is he to whom are ascribed the 
occasions of the conversations on the subject, and the various texts 
known as the .Prajna-pa,ramUa are handed down to ns hearing 
Ms (Snbhlti’s) name.” . In. these texts “all possible arguments, 
inclading a number of similes and parables etc. are used to convince, 
man of the non-reality of what is deemed by the common mind 
to he the reality’G The gist of the whole amounts to nothing hut 
the Mi/ata of ail plienomena. 

The Sanskrit text of the Pa%cavMiMti Saha-srika which 
.Fancaviipsati Sahas- KnmErajiva, and before Mm Mok§ala and Chu 
liha. Pa-hn translated, exists in the original. We 

must not think that The text, which has been preserved in Fepai, 
would agree in all details with the text, which was carried to 
Central Asia in the first century a.' d., or with, the text which 
.Kumarajiva rendered into Chinese in the early 5th century a. d. 

t Anesaki op. eit, p. 837. 
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But the siibiect-iiiatter caiihot he \^ery different.^ Kiuna,i.'ailva'f< 
tvmislatmi of PanGavinicdi gahmrika^^ in 10 fasc. of 90: 
ahapters, ^rhereas Hiueii Tsang’s was in 78 fasc- of 85 chapters 
(iTanjio l b) ; that is, his translation of the latter was bigger by 
4S fasciculi. The tedious custoin of embodying constant repetitious 
which w^e find so annoying in the Pali Suttas, is carried to an 
excess in San skint Buddhist literature too. Hiuen Tsaiig, as we 
shall see, translated the rrolumiuous I^rajnaparamita works with 
the zeal of a convert and therefore never omitted one line of the 
works and translated the original with all the repetitions. But 
KuraErajiva was more judicious and he omitted the repietitious and 
supeidiuities and translated the PancavhMati SWmsrika in 30 
fasciculi only.'" : 

' Kumlrajiva’s next translation of the Prajfia series, is. that of,. 
Dasa-sahasrika (Naujio, 3). This work was translated thrice before 
him and it is the earliest work of the Prajna series to appear in 
Chinese, In Sanskrit there is no text known,, 
by this liame • and it may be that it is the’ 
Astasahasrika wdiich is mentioned here. The Adasahasrikd, 
seems to be the basis of Pmjna pEramitE group of literature and'; 
it is not unlikely that this version should appear first in Chinese. 
EnmErajiva’s able translation made it very popular among the 
Buddhists of China.. ■ 


tlasasSliasrika 


l' For tlie details readers are referred to the original and the snmmary made 
by Dr, Rajendralal Mitra in The Sanslait Buddhist TJterature in JSfepal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1882. p. 193), A fuller treatment of the sabjeet 
will be found in tiro -volume on Tibet, for in Tibetan -we have, very large 
number Prajna works, see al-so lyalles.ser’s .German work on PrajSS. 

. 2 Kumai'ajiva’s translation of raneasahasrikn consists of 30 fast!., and 90 
sections compri.sing 1468 pages of 10 columns each ; each column of 20 words 
so that the whole work consists of 2,93,600 words. According to tlie same 
calculation Hiuen Tsang’s work would consist of 7,63,400 words. “It has been 
calculated that there are 1,81,253 words in the Nm Tesfameni. The t)-an.slation. 
therefore, of Euihurajiva is about half as long again as the lattei'. ,and about 
one-fourth the size of the whole of Bible. Hiuen Tsang’s version would be 
four times the New Testament. His complete translations ef P. P. consists of 
600 fasciculi, “being about 80 times the to of the whole Bible,” Bdidns says 
that the Buddhist cannon in China is'-’TOO times ilarger than the Bihk. Beal, 
Chterea, p. 27S. , 


|j6- lOTlAN UXERAl’CTBB IS CHISA ASD THE FAB KASX 

But the most popular work ot \he prajna mvies, which was 
accepted hr all the people of Central and Eastern Ama, is he 

YairacchedikS-pvaiha-paramiK, now for the first tune translated 

into Chinese hy KnniSrajira (hian]io, .lo). 
Vairacchedika-its fiavm greath' influenced the Chinese 

analysis A modern Chinese historian 

that the i>i» ^uMer has done more to popularise 
Buddhism with the educated classes than all other materials 
t to"-ether‘ It is one of the most Widely read and most highly 
. value.rmetaphysical treatises in ^ Kam-araji- 

vn’s lucid translation was greatly responsible for its popularity, 

" ' The popularity of the work in China can easily be gauged by 
the nurnher of suhseifaent translations ; these are by Paramartha 

(A. n. 562), Hiuen Tsang (a. d. 648), Yi tsing (a. d. t(»3) and 
nhnrmaa’nnta (a. d. 589-618). 

“At first sight it may seem as if this metaphj'sical treatise 
hardly deserred" the world wide reputation which it has attained.” 
Because to readers unaccustomed to Indian thoughts and modes of 
expression the whole thing would appear self-contradictory. Like 
all other Pmjna texts simply denies the reality^ of 

all phenomenal objects established in the ordinary mind ; it might 
rell have seemed that such a belief could not be eradicated except 
by determined repetition. ..... There are two worlds, in imrticiilar, 

which are of great importance for a right apprehension of its 
teaching. Dhai-ma and SainjuS.” In the Vajracchedm these 
two wmrds are not used in the ordinary sense. Dharma “means 
form and likewise what is possessed of form”, in one word 'matter-. 
“What our treatise wishes to teach is that all objects, one differing 
from fee other by their dharmas, are illusive or as we should say 
‘phenomenal and subjective’, that they are in fact of onr own making, 
the products of our own mind. And hence the Bnddhhist metaphy- 
sician tells us that all things are but names, Sa'^jnas, and that 


1 Li ung Bing Outlhm of Chinese History, p; 17('. ,5 , 

■J An. EnglLli translatioa of this Chinese veiaion was first publisatxt by 

JRAS, 1864-.^ : also Catena, pp, 276ff. 
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being names they are neither wliat they seem to be nor wliat they 
do not seem to be.” 

The conversation in the work is between the Buddha and Siibhnti. 

A fetv paragraphs are (luoted here to illustrate the nature of the 
treatise. Bhagavat said : If a man shohld say that the Law lias been 
taught by the TathSgata, he would slander me 

^^Vwaccheclika^^ untruth which ho has learned. And 

why? Because, 0 Subhhti, it is said the 
teaching of the Law, the teaching of the Law indeed. 0 SulMti 
there is^nothing that can be perceived by the name of the teaching 
•of the Law (para 21) In another passage Bhagavat said : ‘Even 
the smallest thing is not known or perceived ihere, therefore, it is 
called the highest perfect knowledge.” (para 22). ‘In that knowledge 
there is no difference, it is always the ■'same and therefore perfect’ 
(p. 23). He who has attained the knowledge believes neither in 
the idea, i. e., the name of a thing, ner in the idea of a nothing, 
and Buddha by using the expression, the idea or name (/S?a%TtS) of 
a thing, implies therehj’' that it is not the idea of a thing, implies 
thereby that it is not the idea of a tiling’ (para 31). This meta- 
physical agnosticism is represented as perfectly familiar even to 
children and ignorant persons (para 30) and if it was meant to he 
so, the endless repetition of the same process of reasoning may find 
its explanation,” The treatise is concluded thus . 

As in the sky ; 

Stars, darkness, a lamp, a phafltom, dew, a bubble, 

A dream, a flash of lightning, and a cloud— thus we should look 
upon the world (all that was made)? 

The gist of the Vajraecheiihd, outlined above clearly explains 
why it was so popular in China and in other parts of Buddhist 
Asia. It is one of the handiest volumes of PrajnS texts, 
known sometimes as the PrajRSparamita of three hundred 
Sutras (Nanjio, I. i,) and its brevity,' 'wM detormined repetitions, 

1 Soared Booh of tte XLlX.-’Traafe. by Mastifllier aad also Ms 
Introductioii. 
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Hrdaya-sutra in 262 
Chinese ■ characters 


SO cliaracteristic of BuddMst works was responsible for its wide 
acceptance. 

But ill brevity no work can surpass tbe sHtra known as the 
Prajnaparamita-hrdaya introduced by Eumrirajiva now in China 
The whole Sanskrit text as it is discovered in Japan- does 
not exceed two printed pages and the shorter 
Chinese translation of Kumarajiva consists 
of only 262 characters. This brevity must 
liave helped its wide circulation among the Mahay Snists all over 
the east. It is recited by them even now almost on all religious 
occasions. Kumarajiva had translated the larger versions of 
tke Praj ha texts ; but this small work did not escape his atten 
tio'n ; as the whole idea of ^Unyata, has been expressed most 
clearly in a very small compass, in this work, it may be quoted here 
in extenso : 


■ ■ ‘‘When the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara was engaged in the 
practice of the deep prajhSp5ramits;, he perceived that the five 
, . , skandhas (Enpa, VedanS, SamihE, Samskara, 

Sanyata expkmed a „ ■ , . , 

from the Hrdaya VijiiEna) Were all empty, and he was saved 

form all misery and suffering. “0 SEriputra,” 
said he, “form (Eilpa) is no other than emptiness (Sniiyata) aiid 
emptiness is no other than fom ; what is form that is emptiness, 
and what is emptiness that is form. The same can be said of 

sensation, thought, conception and consciousness, 0 Ssriputra, all 
things are characterised by emptiness : they are not born, they are 
riot aniliilated, they are tainted, they are not immaculate, they do 
not increase, they do not decrease, therefore in emptiness there is no 
fonuj no sensation, no thought, conception, consciousness ; no eye, 
ear, nose, body and mind ; no form, sound, odour, taste, touch, and 
objects ; no element of vision etc., till we come to no element of 
consciousness ; there is no ignorance, nor is there the extinction of 
ignorance, etc., till we come to ‘there is no old-age and death’ ; nor 
is there the extinction of old-age and death ; there is no suffering, 
accumulation, annihilation, path ; there is no knowledge, nor is there 
any obtaining because there . is nothing to be obtained. The 
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Bodhisattva depending OE tlie prajaapammitS has no obstacles, lie 

lias no fear, and going beyond all perverted and unreal views, reaclies 
final nir vail a. All Buddhas of past, present and future, dependiUj,, 
on prapiaparamita attain to the Mghest perfect wisdom. 
Therefore, we know that the prajnSparamitl is a great divine 

mantra, a mantra of great intelligence, the highest mantra, the peerless 

mantra, which is capable of putting aside all sufferings ; it is trufli 
and not falsehood. Therefore, I proclaim the mantra of pr^na- 
paramita. The mantra to be proclaimed then is : '‘■Gate, Crate, 
pm'agate, parascimigate, bodM, Svaha'^ (0 wisdom gone, gone, 

gone to the other shore, landed at the other shore, svaha) . 

Kumarajiva was however not satisfied wdth merely translating 

theprajha texts, but introduced to the follow^ers of Buddhmm in 
China, the great interpreters of MahaySna. The Mahajana, r 
should be remembered, consists principally of two schools of thong it, 
viz., the Madhyamika and the Yogacara mgarjuna m the 
traditional exponent of the Madhyamika school, while according to 
another tradition the earliest teacher of Mahayana, was Asvaghosu, 
the reputed founder of the VijnSnavada theory, which came to be 

known as Yagacara. The VijnSnavada theory really developed 
into a system of philosophy under his brother Vasubaiidhu, w lo 

flourished two centuries and half after Nagarjuna and within htty 

years from the time ef Kumarajiva. It was to Kumarajiva that wo 
owe not only the biography and works of Kagarjuna in Cknese 
but the first biography of Asvaghosa,- the traditional founder o, 

MahaySna. 

Asvagho§a lived about a century before Nagarjuna and we give 
here a brief outline of his life as supplied by Kumarajiva and 
subsequent writers. The Buddha is alleged to have declared to 
Inanda the future of Buddhism in these words; When. six 


1 Translated by Shaku Hannya, The EasUm Buddhist. 1922, VoL U; ^so 
SBE Yol. XLIX, teanslated by Max Mr; Hamya’s translation is better 

man tliat of Max Miiller, . ■ • 
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kundred years have expired, ninety different schools of the Tirthikas 

Eumarjiva’s Life arise and proclaiming false doctrines, each 
of. Asviighosa, struggle against the other to destroy the law 

of Buddha. Then a Bhiksn, Asvaghosa by name, will in an 
excellent manner teach the essence of the Dharina and defeat all 
the followers of the Tirthikas.”^ 

Asvaghosa was born in an orthodox Brahmaua family in 
Eastern India. His “intellectual acquirements were n'cndeidully 
deep” and his “penetrating insight w'as matchless.” As was the 
castonv of the Hindu pandits, Asvaghosa made journeys to several 
places, outwitting Buddhist monks in philosophical discussions. 
At last he came to Patalipntra, the famous seat of learning and the 
capital of the Eastern India, in order to meet the most learned 
among the Buddhist monks there. Farsva, the eleventh Patriarch 
being informed of the paramount influence of the Brahraana tirthika. 
journeyed from K India to confront and defeat this oiipouent of the 
Buddhist faith. Kumarajiva gives a detailed account of the 
discussion and the defeat of Asvaghosa by PSrsva. After having 
converted this powerful Brahmana,^ Parsva returned to his own 
country, wdiile the disciple remained in Central India, making an 
extensive study of the Sutras, in w'hich he sought to attain a clear 
understanding of the doctrine, Buddhistic as well as non-Buddhistic. 
He swept everything before him, by his oratorial genius and 
he was reverentially treated by four classes of people, including tlie 
king of (Central) India who received him as a man of distinction. 
(Ibid p. 28). According to other accounts Asvaghosa was converted 
by Pujjyayasas. 

At this time Eastern India was invaded by the great KusSpa 
King Kaniska w'ho seized Patalipntra. But the conqueror was 
bought off by the local king by the presentation of tvm treasures 
of his conntry; viz. a bowl of the Buddha and Asvaghosa. Asva- 
ghosa was one af tlie four traditional luminaries of India mentioned 

1 Mahayana sutia, (Msffljio, 3S2) rendered into CMneso by Shiah. T’an-£in, 
between A.D. 479-502 , translated by Suzuld, Awakening, intro., p. 6. 
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by Hiueii Tsaiig. According to Sten Soiiow Eaniska became kmg 
about A, D. 125 ; tberefore Asvagbosa may be safely assigned to 
the end of the 2ud century A. D. 

Asvoghosa lived and worked in Kashmir ; we are told that he 
was the vice-president of the committee of 500 Arhats snd 500 
Bodhisattvas organized by Eatyayaniputra for collecting and 
collating the Abliidliarma works of the Sarvastivastivadins.' 

In the patriarchal succession of the MahaySna teachers 
Asvagho§a comes next to Puiiyasasas and in Japan he is regarded 
as a teacher of the Jod sect and is the first patriarch of the 
Avataifasaka sect, and the twelfth of the Dhyana (Zen) school? 

Nagarjnna’s Chinese biography by KumSrajiva is full of strange 
episodes. It does not seem to be a translation of any one 
Sanskrit work, but seems rather to he a compilation of various 
legends about him. The Chinese texts of the Mograi)hy has been 
handed down to us most imperfectly : it did not originally belong. 

to the Buddhist tripitaka and it offered in the 
oldest printed edition (a.d. 972) such a difficulty 
that it was revised throughout for the next 
Chinese printed edition (a. d. 1239). Therefore the present text 
offers tremendous difficulties to translators and editors, and 
"Walleser advises scholars to take up Kumarajiva’s biography of 
hTagarjuna with great caution.® 

Nagarjuna was horn in south India of a Brahmana family. 
Prom the earliest childhood he had heard the four Vedas recited 
by the Brahmanas and had himself recited those lines by heart 
till he mastered the sense. At the age of twenty he enjoyed an 
extensive reputation for his scholarship. But tired of the duli 
life of a scholar he threw himself into a life of careless dissipation 
and thoughtlessly abused his birth right. One night he and three 

1 Watters, On Yuan Chtoang, II, p. 278; Toung Pao’ 1904, p. 278, 

2 Hagarjuna, too, is held by various " sects as their’. patriarch.- .(Nanjio, Skwi 

lEstory of Twelve Japanese Sects, pp. 59, 106, 115, Quoted by Watos. op. cii' 
n. p. 104) . . , . ^ .... 

3 Walleser, The life of NSgSrjuua feotti A'ibBtaa and Chinese sources, Brih 

Anniversary "Volume, Asia- Major, LeJpag. : ' 
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of Ills coinpaDioiis entered a king’s harem protected by magic ; but 
they 'were discovered and his eompanions were all killed before his 

eyes. , : ' ^ 

Soon after his escape from the palace he entered the holy order 
in a Buddhist temple and took the vow of leading an ausetre life. 
Within ninety days he mastered the three pitakas and penetiated 
into their deep meaning. He learned the MahaySna sltras from an 
old Bhiksu named Vajrasattva, who at once rocognised that his 
spiritual successor had arrived and committed the secret teachings 
to Nagarjuna’s care. But the young monk did not succeed in 
appraising their worth and travelled widely in search of the still 
undiscovered sEtras, which might put him on the right track. In 
the whole of Jambudvipa he did not find tliem thongh he searched 
everywhere. He came in contact with the HTtJiikcLS and m'amanas 
and felt so confident of his own superiority that he became haughty 
and proud. He was convinced that there was much filth in tilings 
wordly ; the sutras of the Buddha thongh deep, were not perfect 
in their logic and so their logical basis must he strengthened. He 
who teaches must first of all develop a clear comprehension and 
study logic (Hyaya) ; in it there is no contradiction, in 
in matter (artha) there is no fault...He therefore gave new 

precepts of conduct and decided upon new garments to Ms disciples. 

Humarajiva’s biography goes on narrating how a Haga came 
to him, took Mm , down into the ocean to a palace where in a hail 
he found seven baskets (pitakas) full of sutras. Nagarguiia 
studied them for three months and grasped their meaning. The 
good Haga handed these sutras to Nagarjuna and he returned to 
Jambudvipa. He however, considerably modified the teachings 
of the Buddha and defeated the tlrthihas. 

Thus HSgSrluna explained the Mahaygna in detail and' 
composed ‘the TJpadesa of ten thousand GtatbSs’. Besides, he 

wrote ‘the splendid way of the Buddha in Five hundred ggthas’, 

‘the great sSstra on the art of compassion of five hundred gSthas’ 

and the MEdhyamaka sEstra. He helped the diffusion of the 
MahEyEna doctrine over different parts of India. He also composed 
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the AkEtobiiaya sastra ; the Madhyamaka sastra is contained 
therein. A few stories of his magic powers are also told there 
and the biography is finished.^ 

Kmnarajiva not only compiled the biography of Nagarjuua 
but also the biogi’aphy of his great disciple Aryadeva. He was 
not however satisfied with writing out biograpMes but translated 
several of the important treatises of Hagarjuna and Aryadeva, 
Hagarjima’s philosophy of Mnyata was based on thei^myraa- 
pcuramita texi:s and he selected the Pancavim- 
S^Mglrfuna sati sShasrika prajnaparamita and :commented 
■ upon it. These prajna texts are like the 

purarias of the Hindus, which contain every conceivable subjects 
and things, such as cosmology, theology, philosophy,— in brief 
they are little encyclopaedias of Indian culture. Hagarjuna’s 
commentary on the PancavwiSati sahdst'ika is known as 
‘Mahaprajnaparamita sastra (Hanjio. 1169). The original is lost, 
but it consisted of 100,000 granthas. The Chinese translation by 
by Kumarajiva although consisted of 100 fasc. of 90 Chapters, 
is far from being literal from the beginning to 
end. Kumarajiva translated most thoroughly 
the first chapter in 36 fasciculi and most 
judiciously gave an abstract of the remaining 89 chapters in 
66 fasciculi ; he always tried to avoide the translation of the 
unnecessarv repititions of the originals and gave the best and the 
most important points of the mnyavada. 

Hagarjuna developed liis theory of Sonyavada in several 
treatises, of which his Madhya/niakorKdrikd is the best knowji. 
It summarises the whole theory in 404 kErikas of 27 chapters.^ 


1 ^¥alleser, op. cit. 

2 following are the Chapters of MadJtyamaha Karikti. 

1 Pratya-parlksa (on Causality) 14 verses. 

2 Gatagata (on motion) 25 verses. 

3 Caksuradlndriya (on the sense faculties) 8 verses. 

4 Skaadha (on the elements of existence) 9 verses. 

r> Dlmtu (en the component elements of an individual) 8 verses. 

6 Eagarakta (on passions) 10 verse®. 

7 Saihskrta (on momentaries) 34 verses. 
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“The first chapter is devoted to a critique of the couceptiou of 
causality. It reduces our everyday conception of it and all realistic 
theories ad absurdim thus indirectly establishes Monism 
, TT (advaita). The rest of the -work of filled with 
and, its tika by application 01 this result to every separate item 

Arjade-\a of the Hinayanist philosophical system.”^ 
Kumarajiva translated these Earikas of Nagarjuua along with 
commentaiy on them by Aryadava. The Sanslmt title of the 
commentary is Pranymmla ^mra-tika, (Eanjio, 1179). The 
original is lost and Kumarajiya’s translation is the principal source 
of our knowledge of Iryadeva’s explanation of master’s Earikas. 

The fundamental doctrine of Snnyata is often misunderstood ; 
therefore a few passages translated from the original Sanskrit 


8 liarmakaraka (on Agent and action) 13 verses. 

9 Purva (on the reality of the proceeding moment; 12 verses. 

10 Agnlndhana (on the relation of fire and fuel)) 10 verses. 

11 PiliTapara Koti (on the infinite) 8 verses. 

12 Diihkha (on the unreality of phenomenal world) 10 verses. 

13 Saihskara (on tlie unreality of all the forces of life) 8 verses^ 

14 Samsarga (on the unreality of relations) 7 verses, 
lo Svabhava (on the notion of essentsal) 11 verses, 

16 Bandhano-inoksa (on Bondage and Deliverance) 10 verses. 

17 Karmaphala (on Karina and its result) , 33 verses. 

18 Atma (on the doctrine of Sotil) 12 verses. 

19 Eaia (on Time) 6 verses. 

20 Samagri (on the nation of the totality of causes) 24 verses. 

21 Saihbhava-bibliava (on the notions of origin and end) 21 verses, 

22 Tathagata (on the reality of Buddha) 16 verses. 

23 Viparyasa-parlksa (on logical mcongruity) 24’ verses. 

24 Aryasatya (on tne Four Truth’s) 40 verses, 

25 Nirvana (on the Nirvana) 29 verses) 

26 DvMasaiiga (on the Twelve stages in the development of an individual 
life) 9 verses. 

27 Drsti (on false dogma) 30 verses. 

Max Walleser— Die Mittlere^ Lehre des Nagarjnna (translation from the 
Chinese Version of Kumarajiva)— Heidelberg, 1912. 

bee Mulamadhyamaka-Karikas (Madhyamika sutras) de Nagariuna avec la 
Fmsannapada comm, de Candrakirti, publie par T.ouis de la Yaiiee Poussin 
Blilotheca Buddliica, 1903. 

1 [Stclierbatsky, Coneeptioji of Bitddhisi Nirvana. Leningml, 1927, p 66] 
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of FagErjuna’s Madhyamaha Km'ikdt, and EumErajim’s Ghiaese 
translatiou of Siyadera’s on the same may be quoted here. 

H'a^rjuna says, ‘‘It is on account of uurestrictedness or 

Bunyata, that everything becomes possible , without it nothing in 
- • 1 the world is possible” (Chap, 24 ; Ear, 14.) 

Aryadeva explain Aryadeva’s comment on the above has been 
Snnyata translated thus by Eumarajiva ; “It is due to 

absolute unrestrictedness or atyanta-Mnyata, that the activity, 
in regular order (following the law of regularity, and of cause and 
effect) of all mundane and supermundane things (dharmas) is 
possible. If it (noumen) is otherwise, then such activity would 
become impossible.” This is what NagErjuna means by asamskria, 
^anyata or the principle applied to noumenal world. 

He further analyses the Saniskrtfp-^anyata or the phenomenal 
world thus : “That which has been produced through causes and 
conditions (paratitya-samutpada), we say to be ‘ever-changing’ 
(sEnyatS); it is a conventional name (Prajhapti), and may also be 
called ‘the middle path’ (Madhyama).” “There is no dharma which 
is not produced by causes and conditions. Therefore no dharma 
exists which can be called not ever-changing or aSunya. {Chap. 
24; .ESr. 18, 19), Iryadeva thus explains the Earika ; “I say 
that whatever is produced by cause and condition is ^unyata or ever- 
changing, because whatever is the outcome of the union of various 
causes and conditions, is limited by the law of causation. Hence 
those that are devoid of any particularity ox svahhava are MnyataJ' 

Further he says, “If thou thinkest that things exist on account 
of their self-essence or svabhava (but not on account of Banyata ), 
then, thou seest that they come out of causelessness” (Chap. 24 ; 
Ear. 16). Iryadeva thus comments on the Esrika : “Thou 
sayest all things possess their self-essence or svahhava. If it were 
so, thou then perceivest that they came out 
without cause and condition. Because if any 
phenomenon possess its own self-essence, it can 
neither be produced nor destroyed, such a thing is independent of 
cause and condition.” 


From tho translation 
by Kumarjiva 
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Nagarjuna then says, “You annihilate- cause, effect, agent, 
means, action, birth and death of every object. (Chap. 24, KSr. 1 1 )• 

“The real state of Dharma is,” says mgarjuna,” like KirvSDa 

indescribable, incomprehensible, lyithont birth or death. It is 

beyond the reach of thought or language for it is absolute.” (Chap 

28. KSr. 7). “It was taught by the Buddha that there is ego (atma) 

as well as non-ego (anStma), but.” the new philosepher boldly 

declares in his new interpretation,” there is neither atman nor ^ 

anatman in the real state of Dharmas.” But NSgarjuna does not 

say that miyata is final, for when its work is accomplished it is 

our duty to rid ourselves of the conception of ^unyata itself. He 

says, “Bor the sake of removing every kind of erroneous views, 

the Buddhas teach mnyatU. Those, however, who cling erroneously 

to this conception cannot be converted from their error” (Chap. 13. 

Kar. 8} Khgarjuna was more a dilectioian than a philosopher and he 
carried “his negative dialectics of the Prajna school till he reached 
a complete denial of any definite thought about anything.” In the 
22nd chapter of Madhyamaka iastra (Hanjio, 1179), HSgarjuna 
“denies step by step every quality thinkable of 
N,‘ explains Trajm person of the Tathagata. He has no 

physical body ; yet, apart from mind, he is an inconceivable thing. 

Inconceivable and unthinkable as he is, he is not a non-existence. 

Being (sat) or non-being (asat) is never to be predicated of him, 
because both are illusions. He is neither a being nor a non-being. 

In short, he has no substance (atma-bhava\ just as every other 
being, both in his lifetime and after has death, has none. Any 
attribute, any thought of his substance, is to be denied, and 
thorough negations of relativities could lead to the deep insight into 
it in which is realized the contemplation of prajna'’’^ KumSrajiva’s 
translation is called Chung-lun (Madhyamaka sastra) ; it was in 


1 Sogea Yamsiwm, Systems of BiuMMst Thoitghts, Cal. UaiY, 1912, pp. 
19.5-200), 

2 Anesab', Doeetism, ERE. VoL IV, p. 830, see also the interesting article 
The origin of Mah^ana Buddhism by E. C. Armstrong in the Eastern 
Buddhist, 1926, pp. 27-48. in which various opinions of modem Japanese 
scholars are summarised ; some of tliese are very radical in their vieivs. 


I 



1 Now a series of questions arises about Buddhist chronology. Who is this 
Vasubandhu ? Is he the gi-eat Yasubandhu the reputed of Ahhidharimksa 
and brother of Asa%a ? N. Peri asserts that it is the great Yasubandhu, who 
commented upon Iryadeva’s . work {BBFFO, XI, 1911) ; he places him circa, 
A,D. 350. But others reject it ; Takakusu assigns Yasubandhu to the 9th 
century A.D., therefore he cannot be placed before Kumarajiva. Yasubandhu 
himself speaks of Yrddha-Yasubandhu ,aad (Nanjio also suggested that this 
commentary might " have been written by another Yasubandhu. Besides it is 
written simply Yasu, (Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 37P f. n,), , 
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4 fasc. Two huEdred years hence (in 632 A. d.) PrahhEkaramitra 
translated again the text ; hut this was in 15 fasciculi (Naniio, 
1185). The Chinese title of this work is Pa«-yo and in 

Sanskrit it was known as Prajna pradipa sEstra kSrika. 

EumErajiya not only translated the works of Nagarjnna into 
Chinese but introduced his great disciple Xryadeva to the Chinese 

Kimaraiwa^ translates Buddhists. Eefereiice has already been made 
Aryadeva’s works fo S.ryadeva’s commentary on’NSgErjuna’s 

Madhyamaka harihm rendered into Chinese by EumErajiva,. 
Intellectually Sryadeva was as great as his master, and 
contributed to the interpreting of the Madhyamaka Philosophy. 
After having translated his commentary, Eumarajiva rendered 
into Chinese in a.d. 404 one of the principal works of Aryadeva — the 
'^^atoAastra" (Najio, 1188). This work is one of the principal 
treatises of the Madhyamaka. The real philosophical foundation 
of HEgSrjuna’s dialectics was laid by Iryadeva in his SataAastra, 
to which Vasubandhu and afterwards Dharmapala (See below, 
Hiuen Tsang) wrote commentaries. KumEra- 
translated the SatasSstra text of Iryadeva 
along with the commentary of Vasubandhu^ 
who however must not be confounded with the great philosopher 
of that name whom we shall meet in another chapter. 

The ^atai&stra is written in the form of question and answer 
between a heretic and a believer, the conventional custom of 
writing books of this nature. The heretic repeatedly brings forward 
the arguements of Eapila. and Ulnka, i.e. HyEya and Vaisesika, and 
tries to refute the believer who always successfully meets Ms opponent 
and defeats him finally. The treatise in its Chinese version 


Harivarman’s 
Satysiddhi Msh^a 
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is divided mto tea cliapters ; tte origmal does not seem to be m 
existence. Tlie following are the chapters ; (1) Eenunciatxon of Sm 
and Merit ; (2) Eefntation of Atman ; (3) Eefntation of Unity ; (4) 
Eefutation of Diversity ; (5) Eefntation of perception of senses ; 
(6) Eefntation of the object ; (7) Eefntation 

existence of effect in the cause (Pramya-samntpada) ; (8) Eetufetion 
of the theory according to which, in the cause there is no e eo^, 
(9) Eefutation of the eternity ; (10) Eefutation of the voidSunyatS 
Another powerful thinker of the age who was introduced into 
China by KumSrajiva was Harivarman. In the early centurms 
of the Christian era various religio- 
philosophical views were enunciated by several 
Icaryas in India of whom Harivarman is one. 
he is absolutely unknown in India;, because his work ^tie 
Satyadddhi-sasira (Nanjio, 1274) is not found in tie g , 
nor does it seem that his disciples left any literary trace m 
India. But in China Kunmrajiva’s translation became so popular 
witli the Buddhists of that country that under the ^ 

(502-597) a philosophical school actually came to be es a is 

there, which took its name after the Satyasiddhi-sastra. ^ 

In a preface to KurnSrajiva’s translation of Haiivarmans 
work, San-chao, the greatest of Kumarajiva’s disciples wrte 
“The Satyasiddhi-mtra was composed by Harivarman about bJ 
years after Buddha’s death. He was the chief disciple of 
knmaraMa leader of the HinayEnists in Kashmir. We must 
not take the date assigned to him by San-Chao too literally. 
KumSralSta, who was the founder of the Sautraiitika school, 
according to the tradition preserved by Hiuen Tsang, was a 
contemporary of Asvaghosa, HEgSrjuna and Sryadeva.“ Thus if 


1 a Tucoi Le Cento Strofe (Sata Sastra) texts buddhistioo malSyana, 
tradotto’ del oinese, Stvdi e Materiali di Storia della Migiom, Eoma, 1925. 

Kumaralata “ was a native of Taksasila, who m early youth embraced 
the religious life, and became an enthusiastic student of sacred literature. 

composed some tens of treatises which .cere widely known and read and 
he was the founder of the Sautiaitika school. He was brought by force from 

his native land to this country. In his time Asvaghosa m the east, Deva m 
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Tsaag’s statement to be correct, Ilarivarman 
;liaa A. D. 250. This great critical free-thinher 
“appeared at a time when the so-called 
HinaySnists and MahSyanists were hotly 

schools to be regarded as 


Satyasiddhi School 

discussing the claims of their respective 
representatives of genuine Buddhism.” He boldly said to the 
contending parties, “Now I am going unfold the meaning of the 
sacred canon in its real truth, because every Bhiksu of every 
school and Buddha himself will be hearing my exposition.’' But 
it does not seem, that his interpretation was up to his enthusiasm. 
According to his own profession he was a declared antagonist of 
the SarvSstivSdins and he took his stand upon the Hinayana in 
order to maintain his doctrine of absolute Sonyata {Sarva-Bunyaia- 
vmla). This is the reason why Harivarman’s doctrine is generally 
called the Snnyavada of the Hinayana, as 
What it pitched distinguished from the Sdnyavadai of the 
Mahsyana doctiW This is why the Satyasiddhi ^school 
has sometimes been included among the schools of MahaySna ; 
and that seems to be the reason of Kumarajiva’s translating 
Harivarman’s work into Chinese. But epinions greatly differ 
as to the exact school to which Harivarman’s views belonged : 
“Some say, he belonged to Bahusrutiya, others, that he was a 
member of the SautrSntika school, others again maintain that he 
' was an adherent of the Dharmagupta school. There are some 
who go so far as to affirm that he interpreted the tenets of the 
HinaySna with the help of the MahaySna.”" 


the soutli, Nagarjuna ia the West, and kumat^ta in the north ^\oic A . 
¥oar Shining Suns.” Watters On Yiuxn Qmang.Yol. II. p. A6. aso BtA 
Bwidfeist Ifewds, Vol, n, p, 302. The Chinese m Kiu-mo-lo-lo-k tonne ly 
transcribed as Kumalatabodlia lias been i-estoi-^ as kni^ra ata on the author ty 
of Sanskrit but coming from centi-al Asia, see Luders Bi-hcnstiiche dei 
btiddhistisclier Dramen, 

1 Sogexi (^t eit p. 173. 

2 His philosophical views have been analysed in Sogen’s work, op. oit. pp. 
172-185 : the whole tiring about Satyasiddhi has been drawn from that work ; 
also soe Wieger, pp- 338-440). 
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Kiimarailva wanted to acquaiat the Ckinese Buddhists 
thoroughly with all the philosophical theories of the Madhyamika 
,,, school and translated the most important 

^'^taught^ " treatises of praina group as well as the works 
of the Icaryas of MahayEna. The MaliSyana which was practical- 
ly introduck in China by KumErajiva differs on some fundaniental 
points from the HinayEna which had been m vogue in China 

till then. „ , , . , 

Kumarajiva translated selected texts from Sanskrit, wliici 

were calculated to illustrate the fundamental theorms _o 

MahEyna. The ideal of Mahayana .takes definite shape in the 

life of a Bodhisattva and some of the early translators tried to 

popularise this idea among the Buddhists of China. KumSrajiva s 

contribution in this line was very great. 

Bodhiattva-ideas. tt. translated the text and the great 
inculcated clearly in ri . . , 

Kumarajiva’s transla- commentary of NSgErjuna on xh& Uamomi'mi, 

which forms a part of the Amtmisaha 

(15 fas : 35 chap. Nanjio 1180). It gives an elaborate exposition 

of the DasabhEmi or the ten stages of Bodhisattvahood and 

shows what spiritual routine a Buddhist was expected to pursue 

in order to obtain nirvSpa. But before a neophyte can come to 

the road of Dasabhlmi, the awakening of the Bodhi-citta marks 

the first step towards it. Kumlrajiva therefore ^ translated a^ work 

called ‘Discom’se on the awakening of the Bodhicitta’ Bodhicittotr 

padana 3asira (Nanjio, 1218) alleged to have been composed by 

Yasubandhu. But we presume that its author was^ Yrddha 

in II • i -1 ! Yasubandhu. The MahayEnists believe that 

‘Bodhicittotpadana' v .u ^ / . ,i i 

is explained. Bodhicitta IS present m the hearts ot all 

sentient beings, it is only dormant they say and lies crippled in the 
mortals. EnmEraJiva’s translation of the work gives us a 
systematic treatment of those conditions which tend to awaken the 
Bodhicitta from its lethargic inactivity.^ “The Bodhicitta or in- 
telligence-heart is awakened in us (1) by thinking of the Buddhas, 
(2) by reflecting on faults of material existence, (3) by observing 


1 Suzuki, opt cit Outline of Mahayana p. 303. 
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the deplorable slate in TS’-hich sentient beings are living, and finally 
(4) by aspiring after those virtues which are acquired by a Tathagata 
in the highest enlightenment.”^ 

Having awakened his Bodhicitta from its unconscious 
slumber, a Bodhisattva -will now proceed to make ten vows or 
pranidhana. A few of the most brilliant quoted 

below will show what a high ideal of life the MahSyanists had 
set up. and was propagated in China through the translation of 
Kuraarajiva. 

(1) “Would that all the merits 1 have accumulated in the past 
as w^el] as in the present be distributed among all sentient beings 

and make them all aspire after supreme 
knowledge, and also that this iny pranidhana 
be constantly growing in strength and sustain 
me throughout my rebirths. 

(2) Would that, through the merits of my work, may, I 
whenever I am boim, come in the presence of all Buddhas and 
pay homage. 

(3) “Would that I be thoroughly conversant with scientific 
knowledge as well as the first principle of religion and gain an 

insight into the truth of the Grood Law. 

(4) Would that all Buddhas instruct me in religious truths 
as best suited to my intelligence and let me finally attain the five 
spiritual powers of the Bodhisattva. 

(5) Would that I be able to preach untiringly the truth to 
all beings, and gladden them, and benefit them, and make them 
intelligent.’’^ 

The rest of the pranidhanas are not quoted here. The 
Bodhisattva when .awakened must pass through several stages of 
religious discipline before he attains perfection. 

These stages are generally estimated by the MahSySnists at 
ten. These have been most dearly expounded in a chapter called 
DaSabhumi in the Avatamsaka, which was rendered into Chinese 

1 Ibid, p. 303. 

2 Suzuki, Ibid p, 308) 
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by KuinSraiiva along ’with a translation of the coniinentaiy on the 
same by NSgarjuna, These ten stages are 1. PrainuditS, 2. VimalE 
3. Prabhakari, 4. Arismati, 5. Sudurjaya, 6. Abhimukh), 7. Doinn- 
gama, 8. Acala, 9. SEdhumati, 10. Dharmainegha. These are 
sometimes criticised as too meehanical for spiritual life, and 
many sects of the oast “teach that is not necessary to pass 
through each one of these stages successively, for proper realisation 
may enable one to jump over or leave out several stages or even to 
pass at one step from the lowest to the highest degree.” 
Ho'wever these two works on Bodhisattva's Intelligence-heart 
(Bodhicitta) and Ten BhOinis or stages translated by KurnSrajiva 
helped a good deal in propagating these noble ideas among the 
Chinese Buddhists. 


But the most important and almost epoch-making work on the 
ideal of Bodhisattva was KumEra.jiva’s translation of the 
VimalaMHinirdeia. It was this work which 
Epoclmuaking^^^imaia taken to Japan for preaching Buddhism. 

The treatise is of such a great importance that 
we shall discuss it in details, and a perusal of this work will be 
ampdy rewarded. San-chao, the great disciple of KumSrajiva edited 
tlie translation of his master and enriched it with a learned 
commentary (Nanjio, 16.32). “There are also several other editions 
or KumErajiva’s version with commentaries, and it has long been 
a favourite work with Chinese students, Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist.”^ 


The Yimalahlrthm'deSa was probably first composed in 
Sanskrit or in some Indian dialect much earlier than the time of 
NagErjuna (2nd century A. D.), for the sEtra 
A very old work frequently quoted by NEgErjuna in Ms 

commentary of the Prajnapwramita, sUtra^ preserved in Chinese 
through the translation of EnmErajiva, mentioned above (Nanjio 
1169). The exact date of the composition of this work cannot be 
determined now' ; bnt it must be a few centuries before NSgErjuna’s 

1 Wattei’S, On Yuan CMng, 11, p. (14. 
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time, for it reqtiires a considerable time before a sltra can be quoted 
as an autbority. 

TMs old sTltra has some outstanding characteristics, 'wbicb 
distinguish, it from the older BQnayana texts and that must have 

Bodhisat^ sacrifices been the reason of Kumarajiva’s rendering it 
Ms seli for others. OMnese. The idea of Bodhisattva is 

greatly developed in the Mahayaua texts. We have already seen 
that according to the Mahayahistic ideals a Bodhisattva is to 
sacrifice his own selfish happiness for a greater cause. He does 
not want to extinguish his passions which are absolutely necessary 
according to the ideal of the HinaySnists ; for otherwise how could 
he feel any sympathy for the lower beings suffering from passions 
and deliver them from pain. He incarnates himself in any being 
even in a medical herb (Chapter VIII^, in order to save all beings 
and lead them to the higher stage of religious life. The six 
pSramitSs, being the preliminary means of attaining Buddhahood, 
are never sought by the HWayEnists, whose final goal is to become 
an Arhat ; but in the VivtiodahlrtinirdeSa what are most strongly 
emphasised are these Paramitis. In ' fact they are one of the 
signs distinguishing MahSySna from HinEyana. 

KarupS or “the great mercy and compassion towards all beings” 
is most highly recommended in this sUtra. A sravaka or a 
Pratyekabuddha acts only for himself not for others ; his NirvEpa 
is a complete extinction which is the final goal to his life ; But 
a Bodhisattva does not enter into MrvSpa for the sake of beings 
who suffer in the life, and whose salvation is his “sole duty.” 

This sEtra also lays great stress on non-attachment ; but to 
Ming to non-attachment is still an attachment, which is condemned 
in this sEtra. This state is beyond either words or thought ; 
true non-attachment is absolute, it is not only free from all forms 
of attachment but free from non-attachment itself. Here is an 
absolute freedom of the Bodhisattva in all Ms life-activities, which 
is unknown to HinaySnists. 

“On the whole, what is most , emphatically insisted upon in 
the sEtra is the practising of, the, life of a, bodMsattva as against 

15 
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tiiat of a SrSvaka or a Prafyekabuddlia, that is to say, the 
MabSyEna is strongly upheld against the HinayEna, the religion 
of layinen against the ascetic life of the monastery. Eeligion Ought 
not to he made the monopoly of the priests, hut the possession of 
all vho seek it, either monks or laymen. That is why the leaders 
of the priesthood are treated as miserable beings destitute of 
supernatural powers, 'which they themselves admit either by 
compulsion or on their own account.” 

“It is due to this infLuenoe of the movement of the latiy that, 
in Japan, Shotoku Umayado (A. D. 574-633), the crown-prince... 
thought himself to be a Vimalakirti and wrote a commentary on 
this sUtra. He was never ordained as a priest but did far more 
than a professional priest in propagating Buddhism in Japan.^ 

Vimalakirti was a wealthy house-holder (grhi) in the great 
city VaisSli. He was a Bodhisattva of the highest order, who 
held lofty ideals of life. A passage from 
KumErajiva’s translation is quoted here, which 
clearly sets forth the ideal of a perfect lite 
which the Bodhisattva Vimalakirti led : ‘'though he is but a 
simple layman, yet observing the pure monastic discipline ; though 
living at home, yet never desirous of anything ; though possessing 
a w5e and children, always exercising pure virtues ; though 
s'urrounded by his family, holding aloof from 'vordly, yet adorned 
with spiritual splendour ; though eating and drinking, yet enjoying 
the flavour of the rapture of meditation ; theugh frequenting the 
gambling house, yet leading the gamblers into the light path , 
though coming in conteict with heresy, yet never letting his true 
faith be impaired ; though having a profound knowledge of wordly 
learning, yet ever finding pleasure in things of the spirit as taught 
by Buddha ; revered by all as the first among those who were 
worthy of reverence ; governing both the old and young as a 
righteous judge ; though profiting by all the professions, yet far 
above being absorbed by them ; benefitting all beings, going 
wheresever he pleases, protecting all bein^ as a judge with 


1 Quoted from The Estern Bitddhist YoL II, No- 3. 1923. 
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rigMeousEess ; leading all witli tlie doctrine of the MabSySna when 
in the seat of discussion j ever teaching the young and ignorant 
when entering the hall of learning ; manifesting to all the error of 
passion when in the house of debauchery ; persuading all to seek 
the higher things, when at the shop of the wine-dealer ; preaching 
the law, when among wealthy people as the most honorable of their 
kind ; dissuading the rich householders from covetousness, when 
among them as the most honorable of their kind ; teaching 
Ksatriyas patience when among them, as the most honourable of 
their kind ; removing arrogance when among Brahmanas as the 
most honorable of their kind ; teaching justice to the great ministers 
when among them as the most honorable of their kind ; teaching 
loyalty and filial pity to the princes when among them ; teaching 
honesty to the ladies of the court when among them ; persuading 
the masses to cherish the virtue of merits when among them ; 
instructing the highest wisdom to the Brahmana gods when 

among them ; showing the transient nature of the world 

to Sakra gods when among the guardians as the most honorable 
of their ’.kind, thus by such countless means Vimalakirti, the 
house-holder, rendered benefit to all beings.” 

“Now through those means he brought on himself sickness, and 
there came to inquire after him countless visitors headed by kings, 
great ministers, wealthy householders, lay-disciples Brahmanas, 
princes and other high officials. Then Yimalakirti taking the 
opportunity of his sickness, preached to any one who came to him, 
about the transitoriness of body, impermanence of things etc. Thus 
Vimalakirti rightly preached for the profit of those who came to 
visit him on his bed of sickness and made all these countless 
thousand people cherish the thought of Supreme enlightenment.” The 
Buddha knowing of his illness asked his disciples to visit Vimalakirti 
and inquire after his health. But each of them declares that he is 
not worthy to approach that great man and narrates how he had 
been instructed , by the great layman in a particular topic 
affecting life. 

Then at last Mafijuiri was prevailed upon to visit him. Mafijusri 
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said, “0 Blessed one, it is very difficult to discuss with that excel- 
lent man ; he has attained to such a profound knowledge of the 
true nature things, he is able to:preach the essence of Law. . . he is 
perfect in wisdom and the necessary means ; yet in compliance 
with the order of the Buddha, I will go to inquire after his health.'’ 

The rest of the book is devoted to discussing subtle questions 
between Mah]'usri and Vimalakirti, the latter showing profound 
power of understanding the philosophy of life.^ 

EumarajiTa’s another important translation was Saddhcmna- 
fundarlka. No book in the Sanskrit Buddhist literature gives a 
more accurate idea of the literature of the Mahayana than the 
Lotus of the Good Law \ finA none gives a 
Saddlmrnu pimdaiii^a j^etter impression of the changes undergone by 

Buddhism in certain surroundings, from its 
beginnings down to the earliest times of the Christian era." 

The fSaddharma Lmidarlka is a typical Mahayana work of the 
earlier days, and that is why. so many monks wanted to give it to 
the Chinese public. “In the ancient Pali documents Sakyamuni 

1 CMaeses text translated into English, by Hoke Idumi The Eastern 
Buddhist 1924-1925). There were seven translations of the Yimahlnrtmirdem 
(1) Wei-mo-ehing (2 fasc.) by "Ven-fo-fias A. D. 188 (lost), (2) Wei-mo-chich- 
ehing (2 fasc.) by Chi Chien A. ,D. 222-28Q (Nanjio, 147), (3) Wei-mo-la-chich- 
cliing (3 fasc.) by Ohn Shuian A. D. 265 (lost), (4) Wei-ma-chich-soishus-fa-men- 
oHne, (3 fase.) by Dharmaraksa A. D. 265 (lost), (5) "Wei-mo-ching byJitamita 
(4 fasc.) A. D. 317-420 (lost!, (6) 'Wei-mo-ohieh-so-shuo-ching (3 fasc, 14 Chap) 
by Zumarajiva A. D. 400 (Fanjio, 146), (7) Shiio-wu-kon-chen-ching (6 fasc, 14 
chapt.) by Hiuen Tsang, A. D. 664 (ITanjio, 140), 

2 Poussin, The Lotus of the true law, ERE,Yol. 8. p. 145, The work is 
too well-known to students of Buddhism to be described in full. Bumouf 
translated it into French as early as 1852. The Sanskrit edition as well as 
English translation have beou published, the former aijpearing in the Bibliotheca 
BwddMca cM^ by H. Kern and B. Nanjio and the latter in the Saered Books 
of the East done into English by H. Horn alone (VoL XXI) Fragments of it 
have been discovered in Central Asia and a Manuscript is said to be procured 
in Tibet by the Japanese traveller Kawaguchi, and its faosimili has been 
published in Japan. There have been six translations of this important work in 
A. D. 250, 270, 286, 33o, oOO and 601. The first two and the fourth were lost 
by 730 A. B. Dharmaraksa’s translation and its effect in Chinese Buddhism has 
been described above. In connection with the translation of the work we shall 
discuss the various texts of the works extot in those days. 
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is a man, a single mortal, aad lie moves in a historical background. 
In the Sadfdkarma Pun^arika he is a sublime being, eternal or 
almost eternal, who unveils in a phantasmagoric 
setting the ‘divinity’ i. e. the divine Splendour 
and the majestic power, which Buddhists now attribute to the 
Buddhas ; he is a god as Hindus and Buddhists understand by 
the word ; that is to say, he manifests himself especially by 
mythological performances, although he is a stranger to aU notions 
of creation or of influence. Such a being has a history ; therefore, 
as Kern says, this is a sort of dramatic performance, an undeveloped 
mystery play. . . It consists of a series of dialogues, brightened by 
the magic effects of a would be supernatural scenery.” 

“Although completely divine, Sskyamuni is not God in the 
Lotus. He is Buddha ‘from the beginning, he is the father of the 
worlds, the father of the future Buddhas and saints, the universal 
providence. In order to save human beings and lead them to 
Nirvapa he appears in a human form which is illusory ; he is 
born, teaches and enters Nirvana at least as far as ordinary men 
can see ; but in reality while illusory Sskyamunis are appearing 
in this world, the true Sskyamuni reigns on divine Mountain 
of Vultures,’ surrounded by four Buddhas, and imparting to them 
the true teaching, the true law. It is this Sskyamuni that the 
Lotus shows.” (Poussin, ibid.) 

Avalokitesvara is the principal Bodhisattva to whom devotees 
direct their offerings, ahd that has been amply elucidated in our 
Buddhalogy in Pun- Dharmaraksa’s translation which ap- 

daaska. peared in A, D. 286. Buddhalogy was; distinctly 

developed as early as the first century a. d., in the Lotus four 
Buddhas are mentioned. Of these Buddhas the most important 
in AmitSbha or Amitayus. In the Lotus we read in the west, 
where the pure world Sukhakara is situated, there the chief AmiSbha 
the tamer of man, has fixed his abode.” (XXTV, 50; SBEXXI, 

The Amititbha cult is a very old institution and it points always 
to a non-Indian origin ; we shall discuss this subject at length in 
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a later chapter of our treatise. The first Am text faioum is 
prohahlj P^MA» (ia its larger recension), introduced into 
China hj the Parthian monk Shi-Eao and his contemporary 

o II o . I - Lokaksema in tide second century a. d. Since 

bmeUer Sukhavatt . 

Vyu^ajn, Chinese for then seyeral translations were made. But it 
was EumSrajiTa, who for the first time, trans- 
lated a new recension into Chinese. This known as the Smaller 
Stihhavatl Vyuha^ in which Amitabha is the principal Buddha. 
This is one of the three principal canonical texts of the Jodo sect 
of Japan, the other ts'o being the Larger recension of the Snhhavatl 
and a dhSrapi on AmitSyns. EumSrajiTa’s Sukhavatl- Vyftha 
was not only a great departure from the older MahSyana texts, but 
it differed from the larger recension as weU. “The Smaller 
Sukh^vati-Vyiiha lays great stress on the fact that people can be 
saved or can be born in the land of Bliss, if only they remember 
and repeat the name of Buddha AmitSbha before their death, and 
distinctly denies that people are born in tlie paradise of AmitSbha 
as a reward or necessary result of good works performed in the 
present life. This would take away one of the fundamental doc- 



trines of Buddhism, namely the doctrine of Karman-^ or of the 
continuous working of our deeds whether good 
or bad. Instead of the old doctrine as a man 
soweth so he shall reap, a new and easier way 
of salvation is here preached, viz^ as a man prayeth so he shall be 
saved. It is what is known to us as salvation by faith rather than 
by work.^ The larger Sukhavatl Vy^ha (which we shall describe 
further down below) lays likewise great stress on prayer and faith 
in Amitabha, but it never neglects ‘the stock of merit’ (pupya) as 
essential for salvation.^ This translation of the SukhSvati Tyuha 
by Eumarajiva is considered as one of the mast important works 
ever translated into Chinese. ' . ■ ' 

EumSrajiva translated a large number of works from Sanskrit 
mostly on the MahSyana theology and philosophy and it will not 


Faith in Amitabha 
preached. 


1 (Introduction by MaxMffller to SBE TT.TT p. viii-ix) 
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be possible to describe them all. He had wished to present the 
Chinese people with the most representative Sanskrit books and he 
successfully carried out his mission to a close. But before ive 
close out the study of Kumarajiva, we would like to describe a few 
works, which seem to be very important. The Sutralamhara^ 
alleged to have been composed by Asvaghosa was rendered into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva. But it is now proved that this work could 

„ , , , not have been written bv Asoaghosa. Various 

Slitralammm : its , . 

author is not arguemeiits against tne antliorship of Asvagliosa 

Asvaghosa. Stories Kaniska is 

mentioned as a legendary person. When it is contended that 
Asvaghosa was a contemporary of Eaniska. It hardly seems 
credible that a contemporary king would appear in a legendary 
character. Besides this, in Central Asia fragments of a work have 
been discovered called Kalpanamanditika^ whose author was 
KumaraMa. This KalpandMandilika^ agrees with the Stttralam- 
kSra, ascribed to Asvaghosa and translated by KumSrajiva. The 
real Sutralaynka/ra of Asvaghosa discovered in Central Asia is said 
to be preserved in Berlin. Therefore the translation of the 
Stltralamkara done into French by Ed. Humber, which is alleged 
to be the work of Asvaghosa, is really not his. 

This is a collection of pious legends after the model of jatakas 
and avadanas narrated in prose and verse in the style of Sanskrit 
poetics. Many of the legends are known to us through Clascal 
sources.^ A few stories show the spirit of Mahayana. It seems 
even from tho translation that the work, had genuine literary 
merits. It is of great importance for the history of Indian 
Literature and culture as it mentions the epics of E^maya^a and 
MahsbhSrata and combats the philosophical doctrines of the 
SSnkhya and Vaisesika schools just as forcibly as it opposes the 

LMers, Brilclistucke der KalpammanditiM des' KumaraMa. Also see 
Levi’s article in J. As, Leipzig, 1926. 

1 Humber Trois contes du Sutialainiara, Conserves dans le Divyavadana 
Befeo 1904, IV, p. 709-713. ■■ ■ ’ 



1 LSvi, J. As. 1904, pp. 77 f f. see Narimm, also Anesaki, are voi. 2, p. 159 
Wieger, pp. 430-437. 
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religioiis viows of tlie Brah.inattas and Jainas and offers in a ¥ai’iety 
of ways to the scripts, art and painting.^ 

For the guidance of the MahaySna monks ZumEraJiva translated 
ilm BtahmajdXa-Bntra (Nanjio, 1087^, which has since then been 
recognised as the principal code of law among the Chinese Buddhist ; 

blit it is stated by San-Chao that the Brak- 
majaia-Bmm forms the twelfth chapter of a 
Mahayana larger work called the BodJmaUvahfdayasutra 
which is supposed to have been a work of 120 fasciculi and 61 
chapters in the original. The rest of the work was never translated 
into Chinese, nor has the original work been discovered. We must 
warn our readers against confusing this Brahmajala with the 
Pali work of the same name, which forms a part of the Diyanihaya. 
The Pali Brahmajala agrees more or less with the Fan-tung~cMng, 
the 14th chapter of the Dlrgha Agama (JTanJio, 545, 554). 
Kumlrajiva’s translation is known as Fcm^wang-ohing. 

The test of Brahmajala-SMra opens with a tableau in which 
the ancient Buddha Eocana is seen seated on a lotus with a thou- 
sand petals ; each petal .being a world. Eocana then gathers 
round him all the Bodhisattvas and discourses with them on renun- 
ciation, impermanence and such other well-known topics of 
Buddism. In the second act Sakyamuni appears and declares that 
he was in communion with the gods and with all the Buddhas. 
Eocana, says he, formerly dictated an absti-act law, a collection 
of directions rather than rules. I, Sakyamuni, am about to an- 
nounce concrete rules which regulate the MahSyanist Buddhist 
world.” Then the first ten great faults are descibed in details 
followed by forty-eight minor faults or omissions, which although 
do not extinguish the Buddhist life, wiU be punished either in this 
world or the next, if they are not expiated in tune by penitence. 

The wonderful literary achievements of KumSraJiva under the 
imperial patronage of the Tsiu emperor Tao-hing, in the cause 
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of &e spiead of Hiadti cttltdre ia Gitina, eaaaot fee too higMf 
appreciated. Tfee subtle and eritieai minds of Cfeinese literati 

Estimate of Ms ^'I’^ajsipored tke BnddMsts^ and Confacianism 
■srorkv and Taoism were considered to fee two pillars 

Chinese cmlization and in their national 
pride thej tried their utmost to resist the influence of Hindu 
cu turu But the Hindu mission was too strong to fee resisted even 
bj a people like the Chinese, Kuinarajiva’s translation of the 
uddhist masterpieces, into elegant Chinese largely contributed to 
the diffusion of Buddhist philosophy in China. 

Eumarajiva was fortunate in his disciples and the work which 

Kumaraiiva’s ^ coiitinned for sometime by his 

disciples. worthy students. Of these San-Chao is best 

known. Chiginally he was a great lover of 
Lao-tsu’s works and was of a mystical temperament ; hut a copy of 
Vimalaki/rtimrdg&, (the older version,) which by chance fell into 
his hand, immediately changed his life and calling ; he left home 
and became a monk. He came to Chang-an in 401 a.d. and 
the emperor put him under KumSrajiva along with Seiig- 
Jui and others; He all along helped Kum^rajiim in the translation 
work ; but at last he wrote a few independent ti-eatises. Of these 
his commentary on the VimalsMrtimrdeM (Hanjio, 16H2) in 10 
chapters is well known to Chinese scholars. Another’was a treatise 
on the precious repository (or Eatna-fpitaka-sastra) written by him. 
His Chm-htn has two commentaries compiled by Wan-Tsai, who 
died in 1302, under the Yuan dynasty (a; d. 1280-1368) (Fanio 
1627, 1628 ; also BagoM p. 205). Seng^Chao also wrote three 
prefaces, two to the two works of Kumlrajiva and one to a work 
ofBuddhayasas (Bagchi, p. 206.) Seng-Jui,^ another distinguished 
disciple of KumSrajiva, wrote prefaces to the sutras translated by 
Knmarajiva and Ms eontemper^y workers (Bagchi p. 206-20H) 
He also compiled a catalogue' of Chinese Buddhist literature called 
Er-Tsin-lu or the catalogue of the , second fsin Dynasity, in one 

1 See J. Kobel. feseif 2296®. - 
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etapter, "^ery probably sometime before a. d. 413, the year of 
KamErajiva’s death. (Bagchi, Intro., p. xxxv-xxx.vi). 

During the thirty-four years of the rule of the Later Tsin 
dynasty, 138 distinct -works "Were rendered into Chinese from 
Sanskrit, of -whicii Eumarajita alone was responsible for 13G -works 
so that this iieriod may well be termed the age of XurnErojiva. 

The death of Fu-K’ien marks a new era in the history of North 
China ; the whole country, split up into several small principalities, 
became a prey to the capricious rulers. In 385 a.d. the Latter Tsin 
dynasty was established in the same ancient town of Chang-gan, 
where the Earlier Ts’in ruled. But there were other cities ruled by 
smaller Tartar tribal chiefs, where the Buddhist church thrived 
under royal patronage. With Wan-Bhuan as 
sitm capital, the Western Tsins of the Chi-fii 

family founded a new kingdom. They ruled 
from 385 to 341 a. n. Chi-fu Se-fan was the fii-st important person 
of the family. After Fu-k’ion’s death OM-fu Kuo-jon proclaimed 
himself a king and was installed at Pao-han (Modern Ho-chen in 

Shnng chieE Ean-su)^ Under Ms successor Chi-fu Kien-Kui 
388407 (382-412) a Sramapa named Shang-E’ien or 

Ea-K’ien, who is better known as Kien-kong, translated fifteen 
Sanslcrit works of which ten have survived. All these translations 
are small sfitras : one of these is the complete translation of the 
story of the Vessmitara Jataha} There is no mention of any 
DuriBgthe three other translator during this period. During the 

Tsin dynasties 41 tiir ee Ts’in Dynasties fortT-oue works in 86 fasc. 

translations -t . 

(of wMcii 22 works m 67 fase. were in existence 

in A. D, 730) are said to have been translated between a. d. 350- 
• 431, by unfaiown translators. Of these translations only seventeen 
works are in existence.® 

1 Naniio, 254 : This is a kter translation of a part of fac. 2 of Satparamita- 
sannipata-sUra, Liu-tu-tsi-ehing ; Nanjio, 143 ; Translated by K’ang Seng-hui. 

2 See Catalogue p. 409 ; According to Haniio 17 ; Nanjio 1136 are one 
■work Sarvastivada Vinaya Vihham .* c. f. Bagchi, p. 240 ; Kasyapa-parivarta, 
Naniio, 23. (43) is not mentioned have by Nanjio ; See Bagchi, p. 239). 
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Anotlier dynasty that arose in northern China during the 
troublous fourth century was the Liang. The Tsien Liangs or the 
Former Liang dynasty of the Chang family had their capital at 

Lime .lOTsliea Tliey ruled from 303 to 876 A. u. 

Tae other Liang Dynasty is Lnown in Chinese 

history as the Pei-Liang or the iN'orthern Liang dynasty. The 
kings were of Tsu-chu family of Tarters. They had their capital 
originally at Chang-ye and afterwards removed to Eu-tsang (a. n. 
397-439). 

Buddhism greatly flourished in China under the patronage of 
the emperors and important state functionaries. Buddhism as a 
movement in a particular state or under a dynasty, always depended 
for its success on the sympathies of the person at tlie head of the 
government. Fortunately for Buddhism Chang T’ien-si, the prefect 
of Liang-chen (333-376) who was a sincere devotee did all that lay 
in his power to propagate his faith in his provinces. He gathered 
round him a group of earnest workers, of whom 
Sheu-luen, an Tueh-chi upSsaka was of 
and Sheu-luen particular importance, Sheu-luen was well- 

versed in the sUtra literature, specialy in the Vaipulya group, 
And was a staunch MahaySnist, Another translator was Poyen, 
the son of the Euehean king, who had forsaken the world to become 
a monk. This Euehean rojml monk had a thorough knowledge of the 
Chinese languages as well as of several Central A.sian languages. 
He was well-versed in the sacred literature of the Buddhist. 

Besides there were several other Chinese sramapas to assist 
Chang T’ien-si in his pious, work of translation. He was parti- 
cularly anxious to give to his countrymen a clear and literal trans- 
lation of original Sanskrit works, but he felt that in case of too 
great concentration on the beauty of the language, the sense might 
be lost sight of, and on tEe other hand, if: one is too literal 
in adhereing to the original, the lan^age is sacrificed. He observed 
in utter helplessness. ‘Tt is the saints who are capable of render- 
ing both the sense and the beauty of the original at the same , time,” 
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Shon-luen and Ms collalwrators translated four works, of mteh 
only one exists, viz,, tke Surata pai'iprcoha,‘ 


The Liang emperors too can be proud of having given shelter 
and encouragement to about a dozen Buddhist workers. During the 
Liang dynasty sixty works by unknown translators are mentioned 
in the Chinese Catalogues.^ Of these only seven exist.® Shih 
Tao-kung^ a Chinese sramana translated twm works at the wish of 


OHier Translators 


Tsin-Mn Mong sken (401-458) in the town of 
Chang-ye, One of the books is lost and the extant 


work is the well-knowm Eatnarasi sltra (Nanjio, 24-44) of the 


Eatnaklta group of Mahajana. The original Sanskrit text of this 


work is lost but fragments of it have been discovered in Central 


Asia. 


Shih Ba-ehang (Nanjio, App, IL 65. Bagchi, p, 211), a Chinese 
priests of Turfan translated one w'ork (ISlanJio, 42p). Seng CMe-to'’ a 
monk of the western region translated a work which is lost Tsin-k’in 
Ohing-Sheng®, prince of Aa-yang land a cousin of Tsin-Kin Moug- 
suen, the second ruler of the N. Liang dynasty, was inspired by the 
exaanple of the life of Sskyamuniand left the pleasure of world to 
become a monk. He w'as a man of vast erudition, imbued with 
natural piety. He went to Ku-tsang toraeetDliarmak§ema (see below) 
and studied the pama-dla under him, which he could repeat from 
memory. But he was not satisfied and went Khotan a place well 
known in those days for good scholars and rich Sanskrit libraries 
to continue his studios. He lived in the famous Gomati Vihara of 
Khotan and studied under the Hindu monk Buddhasena. This 
learned monk had studied various branches of sciences and Ching- 
sheng studied even Hindu medicine with him and finally procured a 
number of manuscripts from his Guru. 



1 (Bagchi, pp. 209ff) 

2 (Bagchi, pp. 228-233). 

3 (Nanjio spe^ of .53 works in 75 faso. p. 413) 

4 Naniio, App. n. 64 Bagchi, 2 '.1. 

5 Nanj'o. App. II, 66 ; Bagchi, p, 212) 

6 App. H. 08 ; Bagchi p. 2gl 
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He came back to Ku- tang aiid translated a work entitled 'an 
important explanation of the law of the meditation’ in a. d. 433-439 
but unfortunately the work is lost. After the destruction of the 
N. Liang dynesty in 439, he went southward and took refuge in 
the kingdom of the Sung, where he translated thirty-five books'^ 

Shih Che-mong^ was a natiye of Sin-fong “in the district of 
1 oung-cheu. He was a man of deep religious feelings and 
intelligence, who was always eager to visit India in order to see 

Shih rhA connected with the life of the 

(404^453 A. D.) Huddha. In a. d. 404 with fourteen friends he 
started from Chang-an. He passed by Tiin- 
huang, visited Shan-shan in the south-west of Loh-nor, Enoha and 
Khotan and witnessed the miracle the law had done. After a 
march of 2000 li the pai-ty reached the Pamirs, The ascent of the 
mighty mountains was so difficult that it frightened them, and nine 
of them returned to China. The rest marched forward ; on thefr way 
their Indian companion Tao-long succumbed to the fatigues of the 
journey and died. Che-mong was not the man to he dmcourag^. 
eveau in the midst of those difficulties he with the four friepfis 
. pushed on, crossed the Indus and reached 

^ Kashmir. During Ms sojourn m India he visited 

many important places, including EapilavSstu 
and Kusumpnra (Patelipntra.) At Pafoliputra he met a Brahman 
of great learning named Lo-yue (Sevatei.) Eevata and his family 
were BiiddMsts and he was honoured hy the local Mag ; he had a 
stupa of massive silver, tiiirty .feet Eevata ms grea% 

surprised to learn frwa Che-wong tiW: Baddhism was flourishing 
in China. From him he got several Sanskrit manuscripts on 
Buddhism, such as the Vinayaefthe MahasahgMkas, Hirvapa 
smtms etc. It may be mentioned her® that Pa-Mm had arrived at 
i^Etaliputna only a few yeap bE^;i®d had ©bfowd #wral ma*®- 
•scripts from the house of ifeis ;Tfovatgu® " " ■ ' 

1 Nanjio App. H. 68, 83 ; 'B^chi, pp. 224-o3, : ^aJso 394-398 ~ ~ ~ 

2 Wanno, App. II, 70 Bagchi, 224. 

3 ThisEeveta be the same nm as -fee teacher -of Buddhaghfl,sa, the 

great commentator of Pah texts. » 
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Ghe-mong left India in a. d. 424. On the vay three of his 
companions died and with only one friend, oat of iourtcen, he 
returned to Liang-chu. Ohe-inong translated the Mri'am-tfidra, 
which he had got in Eevata’s house in 20 fasc., 'which was however 
lost by A. D. 730. In 437 he -went to Seu-chuan, where two years 
latter he wrote his memoirs in 439 and he died in 452.^ 

Besides the memoirs of Ghe-mong and his friends, there is 
another record of two monks of this period who went to the west 
in search of Sanskrit manuscripts. Shih Fa-sheng^ a monk of 
Kao-chang (Twhfau) district, went to a foreign 
country and returned to a China during the 
rule of the M. Liang dynasty. He translated 
‘sntra on the Nidana of the Caitya erected in the place where 
Bodhisattva threw his body to feed a hungry tiger’ (Hanjio, 436). 

The other monk was Shih Tao-T’ai® He went to the w^est of 
the Himalayas, which seems to be Eashmir, where he oblained the 
text of the Vibhasa, sUtras and sastras. These are all evidently 
Sarvastivadin treatises. The Yibhasa is the commentary on 
EatySyanfiratra’s wliich he translated with 

Biiddhavarman. His own translations are \vorks on Abhidharma : 
(1) Mahapurma-iSa^ira (Hanjio, 1242) a work on Abliidharma 
by Bodhisattva Aryadeva, (2) 3IaJiayana Avataraka-iastra 
(Hanjio, 1243) by the Bodhisattva Sthiramati. 

Buddhavarman* wms probably an Indian monk ; but do 
not know any details of his life. He translated the Mahavibhma 
in 100 chapters in collaboration with Tao-t’ai and other monks. 

During the political troubles of 439 a. d. forty 

, chapters of the translation perished in fire, the 

) remaining 60 chaptershaving been saved. A 
complete translation %as made by Hiuen Tsang in 200 fasciculi, 
whereas Buddhavarman’s consists only of 82 fasc. Out of eight 

1 Chavamaes Voyage de, Song-ynga dans 1’ udyana et le Gandhara : Appeadix 
to the artiole BBFEO, 1903, 43 ; Bagchi, pp. 224 f. 

2 Nanjio. App, 72 ; Bagohi p. 722. 

3 Nanjio App. n, 71 ; Bagchi, 226. 

4 Haniio App. II. 69 ; Baehi, 223, 
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books of the Mahavibhasa translated by Buddhavarnian, we ha^e 
at this day only tliree. {hlanjio, 1264.) 

Shin Hnei Kiao'V was another writer of this period hnt 
according to BTanjio he lived during the Northern Wei dynasty. 
Hiiei-Kiao "was a native of Liang-chen but he worked at Lo-yang. 
„ . ^ the company of other seven sramanas he 

Huei-Kiao Dama- , , . p 

muklia Siitra went to me west of Citina in searcli of sacred 

works. They stopped at Khotan where the 
Fama-varsika or the quinquennial festival was in progress. Ba- 
hien describes a similar festival at Kashgar. This was a ceremony, 
which the monks from the neighbouring places attended in large 
numbers. In such gatherings every learned monk was expected 
to contribute his mite to the progress of the Dharma-ratna^ by 
explainining or reciting some Sntra and Vinaya rules. Heui Kiao 
and his friends, who understood Sanskrit, tinnslates some texts 
recited there, into Chinese. They took note of what they heard and 
when they returned to Turfan, they collected it in a volume. It 
w'as at Ehotan that they came across a text of the AvadSia called 
Hien-yu-hing (Nanjio, 1322) or ^Dammnukha-sUira^ or ‘the Sntra 
of the Wise and the Pool.’^ 

The greatest translator of this period was Dharmaksema an 
Indian monk whose life is so varied and interesting that a detailed 
study seems necessary. Dharmaksema was a native of Central India. 
When he was a boy of six, his father died, but his mother wanted 
_ , to give him a good education, and therefore put 

•em^ him under a teacher named Dhamayasas. He 
studied the literature of the HiuaySna and was soon able to explain 
its philosophy clearly. After sometime he went to a MahaySua 
teacher with whom he had long discussion on religious topics • 
but Esema was not able to defeat his adversary and in admiration 

1 Nanjio, App. II, 108. ; BagcM, 227. . 

2 The Cliinese translation in time came to be translated into Tibetan. The 
Tibetan text with the German translation was published by I, J. Schmidt— 
Dsang4un oder Der Weiso und der Thor» _ Si Petersburg, 1843, Also a t 
Tibetan Tales derived frpm Indian sources translated into German from Kah- 
gynv by Schiefner done into English by W. R S. Ralston, London. 
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for the teacher, he began to study the MahSyiSiia literature, Trhich 
he had so long neglected. For twenty years he studied the litera- 
ture of the both the systems and at the end mastered two hundred 
thottsand words of the sacred texts. 

It is said that he had some trouble with the local king and left 
the country and went to Kashmir, which was reputed as a centi-e 
of Buddhist studies. He had with him portions of tho great 
llahSpannirvana Sutra and several works relating to Bodhisattva 
mSrga ; but the monks of Kashmir were SarvSstivadins and 
had little respect for these works of MahSySna. Ksenia left 
Kashmir croased the mountains passed through central Asia, and 
settled in Kn-tsang. As that time the Hnn king Tsin-k'in 
Mongtucn had occupied the territory of Liang-cheu and proclaimed 
himself as the king. The fame of Ksema had reached the barbarian 
king, who invited him to Ms realm, made him his own teacher and 
Mmself became a Buddhist, He further requested him to preach 
the religio® of Buddha in Ms kingdom and wanted him to tmnslate 
Saered 'kxiks into Chinese. Ksema did not at once accept that in- 
vitation, for he Was conscious of Ms imperfect knowledge of Chinese. 
He devoted fall three years to the study of the language, at the end 
of whM he l*^m the work of translatioB. 

The first Sanskrit work that he translated into Chinese was 
the first ten section of the Mahwia/^’v^neb Sutra ; several persons 
came te assist him of whom Shame Huei song and Tasteag 
are best known. At their request he translated the Mahasannipafa 
SMra (Nan)iOi fil), Karu^B-pUp4r^ka Sutra (Nanjio, 142), Bodhi- 
sathm Oanjd, Nirdesa (Hanfio^ 1586), Vpasaka-sila SMra 
If^d) Suvama prabhma sutra fNanjio, 127), and several 
other tseat»& But tie mtrs,. translasled by him was 

not used consisted of only of ten chapters, 

and he decided thereupon to . go to the west in seafeh of a complete 
of ^te»i He therefore wen* to Khotan where he got lie second 
pai« #tMs wor!k, came bsfck to Eu-tsang and began to translate 
it. It took Mm about seven years to finish the translation 
(414-421), wlitelj. emitaiamd three hundred thwisand aaikM. 
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lu tJitM 11 eaiitiiue troubles were biwing in the political sky of 
China, llio barbarian king Mongsuen was hardly touched by the 
teaching of the Buddha- and he was always waging wars with his 
Jieighliours and conquering their territories; ’’such a war once brought 
gieat^ disaster on hini and one of his chief lieutenants was murdered. 
The foolish king had thought that his appeals and prayers to the 
Buddha would help him in all political difficulties and "in his rage 
proclaimed that all monks below fifty years of age should renounce 
that religion ; but later on he changed his mind. 

riie fame of Esenia had long crossed the boundary of Mongsneu’s 
kingdom and the king of Wei became anxious 


.rolitical troiiiile 
and death of Ksenia 


to meet this learned monk of ludia. The Wei 
king sent a messenger to the Tartar King ; but 
he w’as unwilling to send the' monk to his rival xlfter sometime 
Eseiua waiited to proceed to the west in search of nianiisci’ipts. The 
king was not willing to let him go and insulted him. But Ksema 
A\uas not the man to pay any heed to the dictates of the king and 
he loft Eu-tsang and went -westward. The Eing suspected that 
Esema was going to the Wei king, whom he feared and hated. 
Thereupon lie sent an assassin and got Esema murdered in a. d. 434. 
He himself soon fell sick and died the same year. The dyuast}' 
collapsed six j^ears hence in a. d. 439.'^ 

Of the twenty-fire works translated by Dharmakseina more tlian 
half are now lost and only twelve exist ; but they are supremely 
important for the study of Buddliism in China. The Mahayaiia 
sntras according to the ortliodox system of classificatiou, consist 
of five large groups, of which Wig Ilahamnni- 
I>ata forms the third. Dharmakseina rendered 

Buddhists of China bv 


great service to the 


translating completely this extensive -work in 30 fasc., (Haujio, 61). 

It may be mentioned here that Lokakseina during the Han 
dynasty rendered into Chinese a recension of this work in 27 
chapters but it is iio-w lost. The second Chinese version of this 


1 Bagchi, pp. 212*— 216, 
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work Avas made by KtimarajiA'a but iu, a greatly abridged form - 
ill three chapters only. The Mahasannipata does not exist in the 
original Sanskrit, and therefore the translation of Kseina is of 
special value to the history of Indian literature. 

Dharmaksema’s translation of Kant imp imjcmka, (which 
should be distinguished from Maliakarimapimiarllmti'Q.^ Saddhar- 
is of less importance. The original of the Karuim- 
pupdarika is still available.^ It gives “an account of a 
continent called Padmadhatu, of its king Aranemi, 
Karaeapaodarlka priest and 500 sous, and of its Tathagata 

Eatnagarbha. It is interspersed with many anecdotes and stories 
concluding with directions for the dissemination of the true religion 
after the nirvapa of the Lord. The work is divided into five chapters, 
and its leading expounder is Sakya himself, speaking in response 
to queries of Maitreya and others.” 

Another imiiortant contribution of Ksema to the Chinese 
Buddhist literature was the translation of the Suvarpaprabhasa- 
sntra. The book has been translated into all tke ancient langnages 
of Central xisia and thie original Sanskrit text has happily escaped 
destruction and several copies of the text are available in Europe 
and India. This sUtra has been studied both by Chinese and 
Japanese scholars ; many commentarios are still extant, among 
which the one by Chi-yi of the Avatainsaka school is very valuable. 
As it contains some passages concerning the duties of the king, 
it has been regarded with special attention by the imperial family 
of Japan; and an elaborate rite has been performed by them in 
connection with the recitation and exposition of the sHtra. When 
Prince Shotoku of Japan built the temple of Shitennji (Pour- 
Guardian gods Temple) in Osaka in 587 a.d., in honour of the sntra, 
the name was taken from the chapters in which the guardian-gods 
promise to protect those who recite and practise the teaching of 
the slti-a. When later a state temple was established by the 
Emperor ShomU in each of the provinces for the promotion of the 

1 Eajendralal, p. 285 ; also Catalogue of Hodgson. (Mss. I. 21 ; V, 42 ■ 
YI 18 ; VII, 34). 
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national welfare, a copy of tlie sHtra was deposited in it.^ Studies 
oftlieHltra have been pursued; by ' almost all the schools of 
Buddhism, but chiefly by the Tendai. There are five Chinese 
translations, the first of which :^was made by Dharmaksema of the 
Siang Dynasty.” Ksema’s translation was incomplete (4 fasc. of 
18 chap.) ; a more complete translation was made by Ti-tsing in 
110 fasc. of 31 chapters. Ti-tsing’s version agrees very closely with 
the Tibetan translation. However the version of Dharmaksema 
became popular owing to the famous commentarv of Chi-yi, men- 
tioned above. (Hanjio. 1548 alse 1552). 

There are 21 chapters in the Sanskrit text and they are: 
l.Nidana, 2. TathEgata-Syuspramaija-nirdesa. 3. Svapna. 4. Eajendra- 
DesaiiE. 5. Kamalakara nama Sarvatathagata-stava. 6. SnayatE. 
7. CaturmahEraJa. 8. Sarasvatidevi. 9. Sri-mahadevi. 10. 
SarvaBuddha BodhisattvEnSm SahdhErani 11. Drdhaprthivi- 
devaS 12. Sanjajm, 13 Devendra-Samaya nEma Rajasmira. 
14. csiisambhai a. 15. YajnasrayanEma Eaksa. 16. Dasadevapntra 
sahasrapi Vyakarana. 17. VyEdhi prasamana. 18. JalavShanasya 
Matsyabainaya- 19. Yyaghri. 20. Sarvatathagata-stava.^ 

In this work the theory of Silnyavada is developed in the course 
of describing the merits of a certain mystic formula called Suvania- 
prahhasottama. The contents partly digress into Tantrism. The 
Buddha here is an eternal divine Being. A Brahmapa asks for a 
relic of the Buddha, be it no bigger than a mustard seed (Chap. II). 

But he is instructed that it is easier to have hair grown on the 
back of a tortoise than to find such a relic. For the Buddha is not 
really born, but his true coiporeal form is the Dharma-kaya or 
Bharma-dhStu.® 

The other important translation of Dharmaksema which has 

Chinese Buddhaearita a great fame in Buddhist Chinese 

of Asvaghosa literature, is the translation of Asvaghosa’s 
Buddha-cariia. The Sanskrit original exists and it has been 


1 Hokei Izumi is editing the text in the Eastern Buddhist 1929. Vol. V. 

2 See Bendal, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. 12, 

3 Kajendi’aliil p. 241 ff ; also. Narinm, p. 82 f. 
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ec Codin' CowelK' aud an Eugiisli translation also «-as made l^y 
tke same scliolar.- Therefore tte subject matter of the work 
is well-known and no sanmary needs be given here : only a 

imv notes on the text may be given. _ 

The existing Sanskrit text of the Bmldha-cxmta comrn&ot 
only 17 chapters and terminates with the conversions in Benares, 
while the Chinese version of Bharmaksema gives the history 
of the Buddha from his birth to the division of his relies after Ins 
parinirvana. The Chinese translation consists of f 

is. it has 11 chapters more- and it describes tiie^period of bade las 
life from the conversions made at Benares to his death, -sBiicn au 
do Tint liiul ill the extant original Sanskrit. Tlie titles oi t ie 
eiiantevs and contents of this Sanskrit epic agree with those of the 
fir-t se.veiitoeu chapters of the Chinese translation of Bharmaksema 
(exmpt the titles of the 11th, 16th and 17th) which omits however 
•a few verses. The last four cantos of the existing text oi tne 
are held as spurious and are decidedh^ known as 
the composition of AmrSiiauda, a Nepalese poet of the 8th ceuturv 
V 1 ). Avho himself admits that he could find no complete 
loanusc-riptsof the epic. The first 25 Slokas of the Sanskrit text 
also do not agree with the Chinese. Therefore it seems tnat 
Amrtaiianda got the last copy of the epic in which the first tolio 
was missing and the last portion completely wanting. Tne 
Chinese translation made hehveen 414-421 a. n. Avas (lone from 
a coiiipfete A'Oi’sioii tlioii still o^vailabk." 

Yi-tsing, the Chinese traveller, avIio visited India and the 


eastern isfands in the seventh century spealfs 
Yi-tsing on Buddha- popularity of the Avork. He says 

■'cavita . Biddha^mnta Avas a voluminous poem. 


of tile great 
that the 


Avhich recounted the life and Avork 


of tlui Buddlia, ‘‘from 


1 Aneedota Oxoniensia, Aaxan Series,' Part YAI Oxford, 189:5. ^ 

‘3 P.BE XLIVlSU: also an Itapan translation by Carlo hormiclu: . hviym^i- 

irMiia) in ilie Indian Midoncal QmuU'^ly^ ^oL 21, ... <, 

H The -C-’liineso Torsion called Fo-t'^Q-lfinf^onpflnu Ku tic Lipidlm-runla 
lias boon translates by Beal in the tacml hooks vj the host. T of. AiA. 
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tlie time Tivliea he was still living in the royal palace till 
Ms last hour in the park of the Sala trees.” He further says ; 
‘'It is extensively read in the five parts of India and in the countries 
of the South sea (Sumatra, Java and the islands). Asvaghosa 
clothed manifold notions and ideas in a few words which so 
delighted the heart of his reader that he never wearied of perusing 
the poem. Moreover, it was regarded as a virtue to read it in as 
much as it contained the noble doctrine in a neat compact from.”^ 
From what Ti-tsing says it follows that he knew the epic in the 
original in the form of its Chinese translations in Avhich it consists 
of 23 cantos and the narrative brouglit down to the Nirvana of the 
Buddha. 


Dharmaksema’s translation however is greatly amplified and 
transposed from the original and the result can hardly be called a 
literal translation. 


The Nirvapa class forms the fifth part of the MahEyana sutras 
in Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka. Several recensions of the 


Recensions _of 
Pariiiirvana siitra 


Mahaparinirvana sfctra are found in the 
Chinese,’ some large, some small, some 


complete, some incomplete. All these versions do not belong to 
Mahayana ; some are parts of the Dirgha and Madhj^ama Agamas 
and approach the Pali llahapannirvma S'Utm and some belong 
to MahEyana. Fa-hien and another translator of the Eastern Tsin 
dynasty (a. d. 317-420) whose name is lost, translated the 
Hinayana version of the Mahaparipirvana (Nanjio, 118, 119). 
Fa-Men and Buddhabhadra also made an incomplete translation 
of the Mahayana version of the same treatise in 6 fasc, of 18 
chapters (Nanjio, 1 20). Now it is Dharmaksema, who gave a 
complete translation of the Mahaparinirvana suira in 40 fasc. 
divided into 13 chapters.^ This translation of 'Dharmaksema 
was revised at Nanking by two Chinese srainapas Hwui-yen and 

1 l-tsing, jReeords-trans. by Takakusii, Oxford, 1896, pp. lC.off, 

2 Ivanjio, 113, 114, llil, 118,119, 1-20, 123. 

3 This work lias been partially described by Beal in his Catena, pp. 160-188. 
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Hwui-kwang aud ano&et literary man named Sie Ling-yun (a. d. 
424-453) in 36 fasc. and rearranged in 25 chapters. The revisors 
consulted also the translation made hy Fa-hieu and Biiddhabhadra. 
Dharmaksema’s MahSparinirvaga is sometimes called Pei-pan, or 
the Northern Book, when it is compared with its revision, the 
Southern Book (Naujio, 1 14). 


X. The Hindu Monks in Sooth China 

While Nortliern China was being politically tom into pieces 
by the Tartar hordes, who founded several small principalities in, 
the north, Southern China, although disturbed by the struggles 

South China free f rmh princes, was somewhat free from 

from invasions the devastating inroads of the Tartars. It enjoyed 

a more settled form of government and Buddhism 

really flourished under the Eastern Tsin Dynasty (a. d. 317-420). 
The literary activity of the Buddhists during the century of rule 

Eastern Tsin has been described above (See 

A, 1),) followed by Chap. v). A general of the Eastern Tsin named 
Liu Sung (420-479). -r . i i j • i • i . 

Liu-yu, who had previously gamed popularity 

through his successful campaigns against the Tartars, founded a 
new dynasty at Nanking in 420, called the Liu-Sung. Becoming 
emperor, he took the title of Wu-ti and reigned for three years. 

Wu-ti was a patron of Confucianism ; but he was not unfavour- 
ably disposed towards Buddhism. The Sung Annals record that 
several embassies came to him from India and Ceylon to offer him 
congratulations on the flourishing condition of Buddhism in his 
kingdom. But other memorials are preserved in which we read 
that the Chinese officials agitated for imperial interference to 
prevent the multiplication of monasteries and the growing expendi- 
ture in superstitous ceremonies of the Buddhists. ‘This marks 
the beginning of the desire to curb Buddhism by restrictive legislation 
which the official class displayed so prominently and persistently 
in subsequent centuries.”' 

In 458 during the reign of Wen-ti an unhappy incident took 
place. A conspiracy was discovered in which a Buddhist monk 
was implicated, and this at once gave the officials, who were 
invariably antagonistic towards Buddhism, an opportunity to pass 


1 Eliot loot, cit p. 252. 
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several restrictive regulations on the monasteries. Tlie emperor 
Ming’-ti (405-473 A. n.), who was extremelv cruel as a ruler, was, 
however, a devout Buddhist. Such iustanccs of aii aiiomah' iii 
public life and private devotion are not rare in historr. 5Iing-ti 
erected a large monastery iu Hu-nan, at a tremendous cost, against 
the opposition of his ministers. 

The dynasty of the Lin-Sung with eight rulers lasted fifty-uine 
years and ended miserably, after a series of unwonhxl crimes in 
479. Bat still, the sis decades of the Smig 
21 Translators.Jn 59 favourable to the propagation of Hindu 

culture and Buddhism in South China, and 
twenty-one translators flourished during such a short period. 

A remarkable feature of this period is the tendency of the 
Chinese monks to go on 'pilgrimage to India. Since Fa-Men s return 
\o South China in 414, Chinese students felt 
Pilgrimage to India almost a romantic passion for India, the home 
of Buddhism. In 420, a hand of twentyfive monks started for 
India to visit the holy places connected with the life Or the 
Buddha as well as the centres of Buddhist culture and learning. 

The leader of this party was Fa-Yong who took the Hindu 
name of T’an-wu-k’ie (Dharmakara ?). He became a Buddhist 
while still a hoy. Ho was inspired by the example of Fa-hien and 
his comrade and wanted to see India even at the sacrifice of his lire. 

He came out to India with twenty-four friends. In Kashmir 
Ixe o-ot a manuscript of AmloMteSvara-MaJiMhana-pra^^^ 
V,mlcarma Sutra (of. Hanjio 395). The party Msitod all the 
important places in North India, crossed the Ganges and went to 
the south from there they embarked in a .ship and reached Cantoa.^ 
The activities of the Hindu monks went on as before and they 
generally -came to Nanking. In 423 a Hindu monk named 
Buddhajiva.^ arrived at Nanking. He was a teacher of Yinaya in 
Kashmir, and was a Yinayadhara of the school of the MahisSsaka. 


1 ChavaTiTies-BM^O. 1903. p.4S5. 

2 Jfanjio App. U. 73 ; Bagohi, p. 363. 
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The Mahlsssaka ™ one of the ten h-anches of the early 
SthaviraySUins, rrho wre still Imng in Ceylon in the early 
fiftli ceiitiuy, when la-toen visited the island^ "We can verily 
presume that this school must have been well-tnowh in the lands 
from Kashmir to Ceylon in the fifth century. Amon£>- the manu- 
scripte brought by Fa-hien, were copies of the Mahisgsaka Vinaya 
Pratimoksa and KarmavSca. Fa-hien was still alive, when 
_^uddhajiva arrived at Nanking in 423. Now the Mahisasaka 
Puddhajiva was the proper person to ti'anslate the MahisSsaka 


, .. * * tiiu mstiutsasaKa 

works into Chinese. Therefore the whole Pancavarga Vinaya was 


rendered into Chinese by Buddhajiva with the collaboration of Chu- 
ao-Shang and Che-Chang in a. d. 423, in 30 fa.sc (Nanjio, 1122)^ 
He translated the Pratimoksa (Nanjio, 1157) and also the Karma- 
vacs ; the latter was lost before a. d. 730 . 



Buddhajiva two other translators deserve 
Gupavarman and Gupabhadra. Guna 
3. His ancestors were hereditar 
Kashmir 


special treat- 
ivarmaiF was 
■y rulers of 
but his grandfather Haribhadra 
(Ho-lo-pa-to) was banished from .the country for 
tyranny. His father Samghananda therefore 
had to live in the mountains and moors. Gunavarman since his 
boyhood showed signs of keen intellectual powers. He was a boy 
of serious temperament, wiio studied all. the sciences and branches 
of the Buddhist literature and came to be known a TripitakScErvs 
At that time the King of Kashmir died childless and the rninis^* 
wanted to elect Gupavarnian, who was probably the nearest 
claimant, to the throne ; but he refused to accept royal honour and 
power; for his heart was hankering for things far above royalty 
and he left home as a monk. He must have traversed the whole of 
Indians a Bhiksu and in 400 reached Ceylon where he helped 


Gunavarman oi 
Kashmir 


1 For the cjontents see Beal’s letter quoted by Prof. Oldenbere in his Intro 

to Vinaya Pitalm^ Y 0 .LI. pp* xliv-xlvi. ... 

2 FTaano, App. IT. 75, Bagchi, 370-775 translated Ms life fi-om . Chinese' see 

T’oung-pao, 1904, pp. 193-206. , . ■ , see 
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fte popple ill developing tlieir sauglia. From Ceylon the monlc 
■ . , „ went to Cho-po or Java, where Brahpianism 

*S jaYa°“' :«ras jB^onrishing- The (iiieeii-mother o! Java 
greatly honoured the Hindu monfe, who had come with 

the message of the Buddha, and founded the first Buddhist 
mppastery in the island. The fame- of the Hindu monk had aknadr 
..spread far, abroad andthe Sung Emperor at Hanking, anxious to 
bring. Gupav^rman to his capital, sent envoys with a letter to the 
king, of Java. In the meantime, Guijavarman, finding a favourable 
wind embarked on a ship owned by a Hindu merchant named Nandi 

and reached Canton and finally settled in a monastery at Nanking 
The emperor showed him the highest regards. for his learning and 
.character. 

Gupavarman lived in China for one year only (a. d. m ) ; but 
mthiii tliat short time he translated eleven Saiishrit Tvorhs.^ He 

completed the trauslatioii of SmMjuUa, abhidkarma- lirdaya Sutra, 
which had been begun by another Hindu monk 
GqoavaTOma in, named Isvara^ and done np to the tenth chapter 
and then abandoned. The book was in 13 

eliapters. But unfortuoately it tot /SO a. u. The 

wort wae a commentarj- on Dharmajfmna’s Ahkdharma hvdaya 
(Naniio 1288) hy DharmatrSta. The test of Dliarmajnana 
had4en rendered into Chinese in a. b. 391 hy Sanghavarman 
(Nanjio, 1287). Of Gnpavarman’s other translations, upah-pan- 
©fcc^a'(Naniio, 1109) and Nagarjuna’s SwhfUehha are well- 
known. Both are lost in the original. But the Paripreehah 
quoted four times hy Santideva in his Biha-micmya (Circa. 
8th century a. d.) ; two passages are on confession with a prayer 
for deliverance from sin, and another shows superiority of Maliayana 
as a vehicle to release one from sin.® A.s to the other translation 
NwMfeMa,— alleg-ed to have been composed by Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna and addressed- to his Danapati, a great king of the 
Southern India,— it will be described under Yi-tsing. 


1 Nanjio App. II, 78, 

2 Bendal and Rouse, pp. 161, 165. 173, 264. 
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Gru^iabhadra^ is the greatest Hindu monfedf the Sung dynasty. 
He was a Brahmaua by caste and a native, of Central India.. 

Guflabhadra A. D. a great - authority on MahayEna 

4o5 468. was nicinanied MahEySna. Born in 

a Brahmin family he had the opportunity of learuing the 
arts and the sciences of the Hindus and had become an adept 
in pancavidya,^ i. e. astronomy, mathematics, medicine 

and tcmira. When he began to study Buddhist philosophy, neither 
his parents nor the other members: of his family liked the idea.of , 
his studying it, Bnt he was heat upon becoming a monk and. no 
amount of active persuation on the part of his relations , could keep 
him within the four walls of his home or within the narrow groove 
of Brahmanical studies. He travelled from place to place studying 
with good teachers. He studied completely the Hinayana hut 
these could hardly satisfy his yarning heart. He became 
a follower of MahEyana, which satisfied his spiritual needs 
In the end he specialised in the Avatamsaka. 

He left India on his conversion to the new faith and went to 

Ceylon. After sometime he took ship bound for the east and with 

„ , . great difficulty and hardship which always 

Keaches China w i i , , , , . 

Vm Ceylon , attended a voyage on those days, he reached China 

{a. D. 426). He wag well received by the 
Emperor Tai-tsu. The Sahgha of the capital pressed Hapahhadra 


to translate sacred texts and he rendered some important works 
into Chinese. 

Ti-sinan, king of Nan-Ts’iao. invited G-mjabhadra, who worked 
in the monastery of Stn-sse. In the meantime Yi-siuan revolted 
Translated 76 Sanskrit Eigainst the ■ Emperor but was defeated and 
works beheaded ; Gupabhadra, who was in the party 

of Yi-siuan, was however, pardoned by the emperor and insklled 
in liis former glory. He died in 468 A. D., in his 76th year® 
Gupahahdra had worked in OMna. for full thirty-four years having 
translated 76 works, of which only 28 have come down to us. 

1 Nanjio, App. 11, 81, ; Bagchi, p. 378. 

2 Bagchi, p, 378-379 ; Nanjio, App. II, 81, v 
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It will not be possible to describe all the books rendered into 
CMnese by Gugabbadra ; only the important ones are mentioned 
briefly. Of these the 87'lmala-Siniha/nada 
Bnmala-SmAamda (Nanjic, 58) which forms a part of the 

Ratnaknta group, and which was once more 
translated by Bodhiruci, is a very important text ; for it is one of 
the three principal texts which inspired the Japanese people to 
accept Buddhism. The original text is lost and only a Sanskrit 
passage is quoted in Santideva’s SiM^sarfiuecaya (Eng. Trans. 
P- ‘^4). 

Ratna-Km'wida-Vyuha (Hanjio, 169) an important Mahayana 
sltra, was for the second time rendered into Chinese by Gunabhandra. 
It had been once before translated in 2 fasc, by Chu Fa-hu 
Eatoa-Iamoda Truha, (Dharmaraksa) in A. n. 270. In Sanskrit^ these 
GunaElranda Yyulia. two recensions of two distinct types exist in 
two different works p^ogg verse.^ Of the two the prose 

version is indeed the later in date. Its conception is dramatic. 
It is related in this work how at the beginning of things appeared 
the Idi-Buddha, Svayambhu and idinStha, who created the world 
by his meditation. Avalokitesvara is derived from this spirit and 
he co-operated in the creation of the world fashioning from 
his eyes the moon and the sun, Mahesvara from his heart, and 
from his teeth the goddess Sarasvati.® This is a book which 
has nothing to do with the Gunakdrayida Vy^ha^ which was 
translated by Gunabhadra. It gives an account of the 

character, teachings and miracles of Avalo- 
Gugafaranda'^^^ kitesvara. “Avalokitesvara refused to enter 
Buddhahood until all living creatures would 
be in possession of the Bodhi knowledge. He had a long life. He 
had seen three or four Buddhas pass through their mundane 
career during his lifetime. He had been a friend to Vipasyi, to 
Sikhi, to Jina and to Sakyamuni who had held him in high esteem. 
His principal occupation was to provide salvation to sufferers in 

1 Safyavrata Samasarami’s Edition witli Bengali ti’anslalion ; Oaicutta, 1873. 

2 Rajendraiala op. c. t p. 101, 
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Ml ; but lie felt equally for all. lu one of bis pWlantliropic 
tours be passed tlirougb Ceylon, Benares and Magadba granting 
salvation, and preaobing tbe gospel of Buddha’s religion 
even to ■worms and insects. Even the gods of heaven ■were 
not beyond the range of his benevolence. . . Eeclaiming the ■wicked, 
relieving sufferers, providing food for tbe famine-stricken, curing 
the diseased, »were the daily routine of his duties. Avalokitesvara 
attained to such high distinction by his noble deeds that he was 
called the Sahgha-ratna, or the jewel of the Buddhist church.^ 

Gupabhadra’s translation of Gunakamnda Vyvha was not 
an entirely new work, but his Lwhlsavaiara (Leng-kia-a-po-to-lo- 
pao king) was indeed a new thing to the Chinese 
Buddhists. There are however, three Chinese 
translations of this important sutra. The first 
rendered by our monk Gupabhadra, was only in four fasc (a. d. 
443) ; the second in ten fasc was done by Bodhiruci (513) 
and the third in seven fasc by &ksananda of Khotan (700). The 
translation of Siksananda is the best of the three and of Gupa- 
bhadra is the most difficult to understand for its defective Chinese. 
But in form and content the translation reflects the earliest text 
of the sltra, and on it wore written all the commentaries. 

The LakfiavoMra Sutra is looked upon as one of the earliest 
books in ■which the YogScara philosophy is dealt with."^ 
The Sanskrit text as it is now printed begins with an account of a 
visit to Ceylon paid by Sskya ; but this chapter is not found in 
Gunavarman’s translation. We shall however discuss the whole 
question of the Lankavatara m our section on Siksananda. 


Gupabhadra, as a devout MahaySnist translated many MahSyana 
works ; but the Chinese Buddhists owe a great deal to him for some 



1 Rajendralala op. cit. p. 95. 


2 Hodgson said tliat it is reckoned as one of the Nine Dharmas of Nepalese 
Buddhism and is held in high esteem but Hodgson misunderstood his 
interpreters and there is no such thing a nine Dharmas in, Nepal. 
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of tlie important Hinayliia >vorks as well. The last of the four ■ 
Agamas rendered into Chinese, was the 
Tmsl^s^amynkta a^mia (Nanjio, 544) by Gupa- 

bhadra. We have already described the work 
above under the translation of Sgamas. It may be mentioned 
here that the text which Gnpabhadra translated was the copy 
brought by Fa-hien from Ceylon, three decades back;- His other 
work on Hiiiayana philosophy was the translation of Scary a 
Vasnmitra’s Ahhidhamia Prdkarana pada ^astra (Hanjio, 1297), 
the second of the six pada- works of the SarvSstivada, which will 
however be described under the works of Hiuen Tsang. 

Gupabhadra was also a translator of a version of the Mdinda- 
Panho or thelquestion of King Minander probably an incomplete 
work between A. D. 435 and 455. But it was lost by a. n. 664^ 



A short but an important treatise translated by Gunabhadra, was 
of particular value to the Chinese Buddhists, it was called ‘At%ta- 

Sutra of Cause pratyUtpanna hetu phcda Sutra C^^anjio, 
and Effect which describes the theory of chain 

of cause and effect in a most clear language. A passage 
quoted from this book will give an idea of the work. 

“At this time, the third night of meditation, the Bodhisatt\m 
examined the nature of sentient beings and for what reason old 
age and death exist. Then he saw that old age and death have 
their origin, for apart from birth there is no old age and death. 
Again, the birth does not arise because of God, or itself, or without 
cause, but arises because of causes and conditions, for it is derived 
from existence or deed-process in the. Eama-dhatu, the Elipa-dhatu 
or AxUpa-dhStu. Then he ., examined the threefold deed-process 
and how it arose, and saw that it was derived from four-fold 
attachment and how* it arose, and saw that it was derived from 
Desire. Then he examined and how it arose, and saw that it was 
derived- from the Feeling. Then he examined this feeling and 
how it arose, and saw that it was derived from • Sensation. Then 
he examined this sensation and saw that was derived from the 


1 [BEFEO ld2$i-p. 21f.r- 
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sis sense organs. And "whence name these six sense organs? 
He saw that they were derived from the material and mental 
aspects of the personality (name , and form). Then he examined 
name and form ■ (Hama and Elipa), how it arose, and saw that it 
was derived from x\etion,. Then he examined action and how it 
arose, and saw that it was derived from Ignorance. Moreover, if 
Ignorance (AvidyS) be , annihilated, tlien is action annihilated. 
If action be annihilated then is consciousness annihilated. If 
consciousness be annihilated, then are name and form annihila- 
ted. It name and form be annihilated then are the six sense 
organs annihilated. If the six sense organs are annihilated, then 
is feeling annihilated. If feeling be annihilated, then is desire 
annihilated. If Desire be annihilated then is Attachment annihi- 
lated. If attachment be annihilated, then is deed -process 
annihilated. If deed-process be annihilated, then is birth annihi- 
lated. Finally, if birth, be annihilated, then are old age, death 
angmish, suffering, mental affliction annihilated.^ 

The other monks of this . period were Sanghavarman, 
Dharmamitra and Kslayasas. Sahghavrman^ was a Hindu 

monk, who came to (Kien-Te) Hanking, the 

Other monks of v i t ii o, • , 

tliis period capital ot the Sung in a. d. 433, and translated 

five works, of • which four remain. In 442 he 
went westward, but the time of his death is not kno"wn to anybody. 
Sanghavarman was a pious monk and helped the sahgha in many 
ways. His Matrika or notes on the Vinaya of the ,Sarvistiv3dins 
(Haniio, 1132) seems to be an important .commentary. He 

Saiighavarman, also translated a atttra on tlie fruits of JSIarma 
A. D. 442. briefly explained by the Bodhisattva Iryashra 
(Hanjio, 1349), the well-known author of Jatakamala. His 

translation of Sukrllekha is also an important work. 

1. Nanjio, 664, 665, 666 ; see Me Govern Manml of Buddhist Philosophy. 
pp. 170. . ^ ’ 

2 Hmijio, App. II,. 80; p. 375 ; S|mg-kg-po-mo ; in terns. 

Kumg-Kai or ‘Compaiiy-armonr.’ 

3 Hanjio, App. II, 75 ; BagcM, 388. Gbin. Tammo-jni-to : ip trans. Fa-siu 
or ‘Law-flourishing.” 
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Dliarmamitra® was a native of Kashmir. From his boyhooxl 
he entertained a love for Bnddha’s teachings and with the permis- 
sion of his parents he left home to become a monk and studied under 
Dliaruiainitra and some of the best professoi’s of the time. He left 

Kalayasas India by the K. Western land route, reached 

Kncba where he lived for some years ; from there he went to Tun- 
huang, where he built a large monastery. He moved from place to 
place till ho came to Nanking in A.D. 424. He translated twelve works, 
of which six only remain. JIastikaksya (Nanjio, 123) a wmrk 
which Dharmamitra translated is quoted by Santidcva in hi.s Sikm- 
samuGcaya ; the original is lost ; Kalyasas^ came from India in 
A. D. 424; he translated two works, of which one is a Sukhavaii 
Vyaha (Nanjio, 198). There is prefixed a Chinese verse of sixty 
lines on Amitayur Buddha, which is desciibed as an imperial 
composition. The emperor’s name is not given ; but it may be the 
composttion of Emperor Wen, who was a patron of Buddhism during, 
this period. 

Besides two or three Hindu monks of doubtful locality and 
indifferent interest, the rest of the workers were Chinese monkk 
Shih Che-yen- and Pao-ynn® two monks of Liang-chou, wdxo 
had accompanied Fa-hien in his tour towards the west, had stared 
behind in Kashmir, without proceodinn down to 

and brought some manuscripts to China. Che-yen translated 
fourteen works in collaboration with Pao-yen of which only four 
remain. It is said that Che-yen once more in his old age went to 
Kashmir, where he died in his 78th year. After his death 
his friend Pao-yun continued the work of translation of tlie Sanskrit 
texts they had brought from India. After his return to China 
he became a disciple of Bnddhahhadra whom he helped 
greatly in his days of difBeulty. Pao-ytm was one of the gi-eatest 


1 Nanjio, App. II 74 ; Bagchl 391 ; Cliin-Kiang-liang-ye-seQ ; in trans, She- 
Cheng. 'Time-fame’ 

2 Nanjio, App. II, 76 ; BagcH, 364, 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 77 : Bagchi, 367, 



baiismtists of liis time aacl helped many Hindu monks as an 
interpreter. Of his four translations only one remains. 

We shall not however describe the lives of all the triinslators 

of this age, whose hooks have not come down to us\ Bat Tsu- 

k iii Eing-Oheng" deserves a note. We saw him working in the 

Northern China under the North-Liang Dynasty. After the 

fall of that dynast}^ he moved southward and settled at Nanking. 

He died in 464 a. n. He translated thirty-five works, 

of Avhich sixteen works are extant ; one is 
SOnor translatoi’s ,, ,, -r, . 

on the meditation on the Bodhisattva 

Maitreyaks going up to he liorii in the Tnsita Heaven (Naujio, 

204); another is on the secret remedy for curing the disease 

coneemiiig meditation. (Nanjio, 647); another on the advancement 

in learning (Nanjio, 890.) 

Shin Hwui Kieiv' whose native place is not known, translated 
twenty-five works, of Avhich six are still in theTripitakak Gunasatya'' 
a sramana of western region airived in China in a. d. 402, 
during the reign of Hio-wn-ti (-1 54-465). He translated two hooks, 
of which both are still extant. 

During the Sung rale of about sixty years twenty-one 
translators Avorked at Nanking and translated according to 
Kai-ynen-lu four hundred and sixty-three Sanskrit works in 713 
fasc. But of this Amst numher only iiiiiety-oue 
still remain and there is no trace of throe hundred 
and fifty-tAvo Sanskrit hooks which existed in the fifth century cither 
in the original or in translation. 

In 479 the last ruler of the Sung dyiiastv Shun-ti, Avho held 


463 works translated 


1 Clin Fa-k’ien Nanjio II. 86 ; trans. 6 AA'orks, , Skill Tao-yen Nanjio, 11 88, 
Irans. 2 Avorlrs, Skill Yimg-kung, Nanjio, II, 89 ; trans 3 Avorks, Skill Fa4iai 
Nanjio, II, 90 ; trans, 2 works, Skill Sien-kung Nanjio, If 91, only one Avork 
Sangkavarman (i) Nanjio IT, 92) 

2 Nanjio Apn, 11, 83 : Bagclii, 394. 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 83 ; Bagchi, 399, i . 

4 Nanjio speaks of 10 or 15 works only. 

5 Bageki, p. 398 : Nanjio. App, If, 85 ; Gunasila f 
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but uoiiiinal sway over tlie couatiy, was forced to abdicate his 
throne in favour of his powerful general Su-tao-cheng. This 
general rose to eminence by his wars with tlio 
Wei of the Forth (see below) and founded the 
A. D. 4(9-(>02 Assuming the dynastic title of 

Kao-ti, he reigned only four years, and was followed by sis 
successors most of whom died in quick succession by violence. 

The capital of the Chi (Tsi) dynasty remained at Fauking 
and there was hardly any change in the attitude of tlie rulers 
towards Hindu culture and Buddhist faith. In the reign of the 
second emperor, one of the princes ef the house, namod Tzu-liang 
cultivated the society of eminent monks and took part in theological 
discussion. From the specimen of the arguments, vrliich have been 
preserved, we find that the explanation of inequalities of life as 
the result of karma, had a great attraction for the popular mind 
and it provoked the hostile criticism of the Confueian literati,^ 

.During the short period of twenty-three years of their rule, 
eight translators rendered fourteen works into Chinese, of these 
only six arc preserved. The most important translation is 
Sarighabhadra’s 

Sarigliabhadra" a monk of India came to China probably l)y 

the sea-route. He seems to have brought with him a copy of tlio 

Pali Samaniapasaddha of Buddhagliosa. The Chinese title of the 

work is l-Ok’i-Shan-Chicn-hi-pi-po-Hha : 
Sarigliablia(ira4S9 A.D. x-r i , • o i • 

Fanjio rendered tins title as xn Sanskrit as 

Sudargana-Vibhasa Fmaya (Fanjio 1125); but Takakusu says 

that there is no such work in Sanskrit of that title. According to 

extant tradition it is a work ou the Hinayana. It is divided into 

.18 books and consists of 440 loaves, each leaf 


Sarigliablia(ira4S9 A. D. 


Pall Pasadika containing 400 Chinese characters. It begin 


with the adoration ‘Famo Sabbesaia Biiddhanain’ 
and an opening verse. The first throe books are devoted to the 
historical introdnetion. A short resume of the work is given 


1 Eiiot, op eit p. 253- 

2 Chin. Si^ng-eliieh po-t’o4o Nanjio : App. IT, 95 ; Eagr*M p, 40S. 
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below : Boob i-iv The history from the Buddha’s death to 
Mahinda s death. The first section is devoted to the council of 
lvaja,gaha, which took place during the rainy season immediately 
after the Buddha’s death at Eiisinara. Five hundred Arhats meet 
luider ^lahabEssapa. li pall recites the contents of the Vinaya, 
while Ananda rehearses the Suttas in ansiver to the questions of 
the presiding Thera. It lasted seven months. 

Next comes the Vajjiputtaya section. In this the ten points 
bioughc loinard by the T ajjian Bhikkhusare given, and the Council 
of \ aisali, which met a hundred years after Buddha, is'shortly des- 
cribed. The preeiding Theras of the second council ivere ten in. 
nuiubei, members in adi numbering’ seven hundred. It ended 
in eight mouths. 

Iho third is called iksokaraga section, which covers some tliree 
books and fifty-two folios. It describes the rise of Asoka, his 
conversion to Buddhism by Ni-ch’ii-t’o (Nigrodha), his building 
of Sangharamas and medical halls, the invitation of Moggaliputta 
Tissa, whose life is given at length, the examination of all Bhikkhus 
by Asoka, and then the Council of Patalipntta which lasted nine 
months, Tissa presiding over 1000 members. Then follow the 
ordinations of Maliinda and Saiirghamitta, the sending out of the 
missionaries, the conversion of Devanampr^m Tissa, the planting 
of a branch of the Bo-tree in Ceylon, the arrival of Saiirghamitta, 
and lastly, the deaths of Mahinda, Arittha and others. 

The wliole agrees pretty well with the last portion of the third 
volume of the Vinaya Fitalca Booh IV-VL Commentary on 
the introductory portion of the ' Vinaya i. e. the first part of the 
Suttavibhahga. The Mahamoggallaiia Khandhaka, the Sariputta 
Ehandhaka, and the VSnarakhandhaka etc. are explained. 
Book VII-XIL An explanation of the PSrajika rules. .Book XIII- 
Ai I III. The Saihghadisesa rules and other sections are explained. 
The last part {XVIV) gives some remarks in a very short form 
about the Ehandxiaka, Bhikkhnni Ehandhaka etc, and also thirty-two 
questions to IJpaii by Mahakassapa, and the answers as -well. 

Takakusu has given extracts from this work, and asserts 
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definitely that it was translated from Saniaiitapasadilca of Buddha- 
gliosa in Pali. It is said that Biiddhaghosa came to Ceylon iu n. 
430 and went to Burma about a. a 450 with him all the works 
of his compilation. The manuscript of this Pali work must have 
been carried to China by Sahghabhadra the translator, who probably 
secured a Mss. of the said work from Ceylon. According to a Chinese 
tradition Sangliabhadra brought the Viiiaya l^ibhasa to Canton in 
A. n. 489 and translated it into Chinese. He seems to have been a 
HinayEnist of Tlieravada School.^ 

As regards the other translations of the period a brief resume 
will be enough. 

Dharmakrtayasas, a sramana' of Central India, came to China 
in A. D. 481 in the time of Kao-ti (Sii Tao Cheng). He tran.slatcd 
a stitra called Amitartha Saliva (Nanjio, 133). Mahayaua 

(Nanjio, ziiip. II, 94, Bagchi, p. 407) a sramaiia 
Eight Tianslatois. India, (a. u. 483-493) translated, two 

works, namely, (1) Sntra of 500 jatakas, and (2) Vinaya of the 
Stliavira school. But both translations were lost already in 
A. D. 730. 

Dharmamati,^ (Chin. Ta-mo-mo-ti ; trails. Pa-i or law- 
thought’) a monk of India, came to China through Ehotan and 
translated two works, which are now lost. GriinavrddhP was 
a sramaiia of Central India, who in a. d. 493 and 495 translated 
throe works, of which two remain. He came to China iu 479. 

The rest of the translators of this period were Chinese. Shill 
Fa-tu (Hanjio App, II, 98), Shih Pa-hua (Haujio App, 11, 100) have 
left no trace of their translations. Only Shih Tan-King^ 
whose exact date is unknowm left only two translations, viz. the 
Ilahmiaya mira (Hanjio 382) and the Adbhita-dharma- 


m. 

2 

3 

4 


1 J. Takakusn. Pali elements in Chinese Buddhism. ,IBAd. 1890. p. 410- 


iS'anjio App. U, 93. Bagchi, p. 407 ; 
Nanjio App. II, Bagchi, 409 ; 

Bagchi, 410 ; JTanjio App. H, 97. 
Jfanjio App, II, 99 ,• Bagchi 411. 
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parayaya (Naiiiio 400). Adbhuta-dliarma is one of the classifica- 
tions of Mahayana silfcras. 

After the collapse of the Ts’i (Chi) dynasty, Southern China 
passed into the hands of the Liangs. This dynasty was founded 
by Su-yen of the Siao family, who obtained the throne as usual in 


. those days bj' forcing the weak sovereign of 

Liang dynasty 502-557 m )• i , , it, ■ i* j. 

the isi dynasty to abdicate m his favour. 

Su-yeii killed the Ts’i emperor and took the title of Wu-ti. Wu-ti 

alone ruled for forty-eight years betAveen 502 and 549 at Nanking, 

and during his reign the south enjoyed an interval of comparative 

peace and prosperity. 

His reign was an important epoch in the history of Chinese 

Buddhism. Although successful as a Avarrior in the beginning 

of his life, AVu-ti lost all interest in Avar and politics on his 


conversion to Buddhism, and at the end died 
BuddliistEmpm^^^ miserably at the hands of his northern rivals, 
o02-o49 AVu-ti Avas originally not a folloAver 

of Buddha ; but a staunch confucianist till a. d. 510. It is said 
that AYu-ti was converted to Buddhism by a Avandering monk 
named Pao-chih. The emperor became such an orthodox foIIoAver 
of his neAV religion that he not only forbade sacrifice of animals, 
hut even the representation of living creatures in embroidery, on 
the ground that people might cut up such figures and thus hecome 
callous to the sanctity of life. He imitated the great Hindu- 
Buddhist king Asoka and rivalled him in pious enthusiasm, if not 
in poAver and prosperity. He expounded sutras in public and 
Avrote a hook on Buddhist ritual.^ The emperor in his zeal thrice 
went into a monastery to become a monk at Nanking, and each 
time large sums of money had to he paid before he could return 
home and resume the reins of government.^ 

ToAvards the close of the reign of AYu-ti, a formidable rebellion 
broke out, as the result of which the Liang empire Avas diAuded 
into Posterior Liang^ and Ch’en kingdoms. The Liang Dynasty 

1 Eliot, oi>c ti. p. 254. 

3 Li-ung Bing, Opt, Cit. p. 120 . - . 
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disappeared (a. d. 557) within nine years of the death of Wu-ti 
(A. i>. 549). 

• The rapid spread of Buddhism in China led tu free intercourse- 
bett\eeu China and the outside world and it was in tiie time uf 
Vu-ti that envoys from Korea camo to China to ask for copies of 
Budiihist classic, s and specially for a copy of tlie Pariijirvana 

Iho Annals of the Liang further tell n.< tliat at tiiat time 
China had established an intimate relation with Furthor fnclia, 
specially with FunaiP a great Hiudn state founded in the 
,, , „ century a. n. In the fifth eejitiirv Saivisiu and 

k India hittldliism flourished side by side in (hat 

country. As for Buddhism several facts slmw 
the important part it plared in that state. Chino.se sources 
mention several holy men who wont from this county to China. 
In 538, a hair of Buddha was sent by the king of Funan and 
received with great ceremony in China, although strongly repudiated 
and criticised by the Coiifuciauist literati. 

Maudrasena- a sramana of Funan came to Kien-yeh (Nanking) 
503, and translated 3 works in 11 fasciculi. Although 
ho worked at translations, he was not well acquainted with the 
Chinese language and iiis translations are not 
reliable. Subhhti was another monk of Funan 
(see below). But the translations of SanghahJinra 
known. 

Avas a good scholar of Abhidharma and he 
translated eleven works between a. d. 50(5 and 520. Sahgliabiumi 
translated SapfasatiJca Praj naparcuniia 
(Naiijio, 22) a recension of PrajnaparamUa 
of seven hundred verses, and several other 
Mahayan sHtras. But the most important of his translations was 
the '‘Vimohamarga Sulraf (Kanjio 1293). 

1 Pehiot, to Fu-nan, BEFEO, 1905. 

2 mnjio, App. n, 101 ; Bagchi, p. 41-1 : (Jhin. Maii-tu'-Io ; in trails 
.1 o-sheng or weak-sound’ 

3 ayanjio, App. II. lo2 ; Bagclii, 415 ; Chin Seng-kia-p'o-lo ; in-imiu:. Kun'"- 
yang, company^nounslimg. Nanjio restored it as Siuighapala or SanghavaiTOS. 
But see Bagehi, op. at, also Pelliot, BEFEO, 1903 ; Levi. J. .Is, 1915 p 4 


llandrasena of Fiman. 
A. D. 503. 


of Fnnaii are 
Sahghabhara 


Bangbabhara^s 

Timok^a-marga 
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The Chmese title of the work is CMe-to-tao- 


■lifH nieans ‘The 


«-ay ro deliverance,’ and coiTOsponds with the Pali Vimuitimagga. 
Tlio Chinese text agrees roughly (in some places very closely) with 
Vimddh-magga. The terms vimddM and 


Yimrtttiniagg'fi . , 

Tisuddlumagga, denote nirvina or arhatshin and 

A iinokf^amamaim , , , ,, . • 

resemble each other m sound. Judging from 


the contents of the two works, the name Vimmiti^magga must he 
regarded to ho the original and more appropriate than ^isuddhi- 
magffa. The points of agreement lietween the Chinese text and the 


Visuddhimagga had been studied in detail and thus have heen 


accounted for by Nagai, in one way or another, on the ground of re- 
arrangement, interpolation or abridgement. On the whole the des- 


cription of the Chinese is much simpler than that of Pali. Buddha- 
ghosa the author of the l^n^uddhriiiagga, seems to he responsible for 
all such revisions. 


ITpatissa, a learned monk of Ceylon of the 1st cent, a, d. was 
the author of the Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon 

(circa a. u. 420) and began his work of revising Pali works. 
Xagpi says that liis Visuddhimagga is in reality a revised version 
of Upatissa’s Vinintti-viagga. The VmmtU-mcigga as its contents 
sliow, is an Abhidharina exegesis, serving as a compendinm of that 
portion of Buddhist literature. In short, the rimddhimagga of 
Bnddhaghosa and the VimulH-magga ai Bpatissa are one and the 
same work, appearing in different attires. The earlier version is 


preserved in the Chinese of Sanghabhara.’ 

Two mure Hindu monks, TJpasinya and Paramartha, came to 
China during the Liang dynasty ; but their principal period of 
activity was the time of the Chien rule and rightly it belongs to that 
period. During the reign of the Liang Wu-ti (a. d. 502-549), 

First collaetion of tlio’ founder of tlie dynasty, the first collection of 

mubc Tripifaka Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka was " made. We 

read in the Sni annals (a. n. 589-018) tkt the Liang Emperor 
Wu’ paid great honour to Buddhism. He made a large 

of the Pali Text SodeAij. 1917-19, 
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collection of tlie Badclhist canonical books, amounting to 5,4(H> 
Yolnnies, in tbe Hua-lin garden. The Shaman Pao-Cliang 
compiled Tae catalogue in 54' fasc. According to K'ai-ynan-hi 
(a. d. 780), this catalogue was compiled by Pao-eh'ang under 
the Imperial Order, in 4 fasc, in a. n. ol8 but it had been 
lost already in a. d. 730 ; the total of the sacred books in it is 
said to have been about M92 distinct works in 3741 fasc arranged 
under twenty classes. This was the first collection of Buddhist 
sacred books made by an emperor of China.^ 

Although the catalogue of the aboAm Imperial collection is lost, 
Are liaA’e another catalogue in 17 fasc, 
JaIIIib of Buddhist Tripitaka, made by Bhng Yu, 

translated. 520 A. n. (Failiio, 1476). It mentions 

2213 distinct Avorks, whether translations or native procluction.s, of 
which 270 have been identified by blanjio Avith tbe works men- 
tioned in the latter’s catalogue.- 

Song-yu (Naniio, A. p. HI, 6) was a learned monk of this period, 
who read and wrote much. Tlie compilation of a catalogue in those 
days was not a very easy task. Seng-yu did it credital# and 
himself wrote 15 books. Of these Shih-R^-iafii 
Seng-Yn, A. D. 5CiO. g^kya records (Nanjio, 1468) are preserved. 
It is the history of the Sskya family collected from Amrious sltras 
and Yinava works of the Maliayana. It begins u ith a genealogy 
of tbe Sakya family, and ends with a record of the state of the 
destruction of the law of Sakyamuui. There are given separately, 
the lives of Sakyamuui and his parents, relations and disciples, and 
the records of the Yiharas and Caityas. It Avas a Avork in 10 
fasc of 34 chapters. Another work, ‘a collection of miscellaneous 
writings on propagation and illustration of the teaching of Buddha 
in 34 fasciculi was written by Seiig-yu (Yanjio, 1479). 

Pao-Chang (Nanjio, App. Ill, 7) the learned monk Avho edited tlio 


1 Nanjio, Introduction, p. xvii. 

2 Ibid, Introduction, p. xii-xvii, for tlio date see Maspero, BEFEO. X, p. 
113; Pelliot, Toung Pao, 1911, p, 674; cpioted from Bagehi, p. XT.T). 
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Tripitaka under tile imperial order of Wu-ti compiled a collection 
of extracts on different subjects from Sutras and Vinaya 
Pao-eheng, A. D. wrks called (Nanjio, 1478) 

516-526. 50 fasc. under the order of the emperor. 

■The order of the subjects treated in the work follows some- 
what the system of classification at Mahdivyutpatti or 

Dharma-sayigraha. It was divided into 21 classes sub-divided 
into 40 and consisted of 639 articles. His other work was a 
memoir of sixty-five Chinese bhiksuni, who lived sometime 
between a. d. 326 and 526 (Hanjio, 1497). Similar to this work 
‘Memories of eminent priests’ were compiled by another Chinese 
monk Hwui-CMao, (Hanjio App. Ill, 8) in a. d. 519. In the work 
of Hwui-Chiao lives of 257 men are dealt with separately, and 
239 are only referred to. They were either Indian or Chinese, and 
not only priests but also laymen, who lived in China between A. B. 
67 and 519 (Nanjio, 1490). These are classed according to their 
doings and sayings, under the divisions of : translation, exposition ; 
dhySna, exemplary diecipljne ; rigidity of doctrine ; comprehensive 
intelligence ; self-sacrifice ; study ; attainment of happiness and 
miscellaneous distinctions.' 


The K'' ai-yuan-lu mentions 14 works in 25 fasc. by unknown 
translators.^ One work by an unknown translator seems to 

Dhmoi Samgraha, iiiteresting to philologists and especially to 
185 Dharanfe^ trans- historian of Tantrism. T’o-lo-nitsa-tsi is a 

mixed collection of Dharanls] most of these 
are transcribed in Chinese as well as translated. There are 185 
DhSrapis — mostly very short treatises.® 


Daring this period lived a celebrated Chinese layman named 
Pu-hi (b. 497 ; d. 569). He is commonly known as Pu-ta-shih or 

1 Wyiie, Notes on Chmess Literature, Shanghai, p, 209. 

2 Nanjio mentions oniy 13 in the Appendix; ha omits the one mentioned in 
the text of the catalogue No. 1475. 

3 For the titles of 185 Dharanis see Courant’s Catalogue des Liwes Chinois^ 
Bib. Nationaie, Paris, 1910, Tome 11, p, 564*^590. Nanjio does not "giye the 
names of the Tantric texts in the collection. 
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the Mahasattva or the Dohle-minded Pu. lu Ohiua Tripitaka used 
to be deposited ia a buildiug called Luu-tmmj (Japaaeso, 

Fu-M andtherevol- or ‘revolving repository' because it 

Ting repositary contains a large eight-angled book-ease, made 

to revolve round a vertical axis. Pn-hi is said to have 
thought that if any pious person could touch such a book-ease and 
make it revolve ouce, he 'would have the same merit as if he had 
read the whole Tripitaka. The statue of this Chinese inventor 
is generally placed in the front of the ‘revolving repository' and on 
each side of his statue, there are added those of his two sons, Pu- 
Kien and Pu-Chang. The father’s statue represents the imperial 
views which he held during his life time, for he is represented as 
wearing the Taoist cap, the confucianist’s shoes and Buddhist 
kasSya or scarf across the shoulder. There is a story that when 
Fu-hi in this dress saw W u-ti (502-549), the emperor asked him 
whether he was a Buddliist priest, Pu then pointed to his Taoist 
cap; when asked again whether he was a Taoist, he ‘.pointed to his 
Confucianist’s shoes. Being asked lastly, whether he . was a Oon- 
fneianist, he pointed to his Buddhist scarf.^ 



XL The Age oe Pabasiaetha 


Tfce Liang dynasiy at Nanking survived nominally for nine 
years after the death of "Wu-ti, who met an ignomnious death at 
the hands of his rebel chief Hu-ching. Hu-ching reigned for a 
very short time only to die a cruel death at 
Successors of y/u-ti hands of his rebellious citizens. Wu-ti’s 

son Tuan-i who became emperor (552-555) was a Taoist. He was 
a great scholar and had accumulated 1,40,000 volumes in his 
private library. But he destroyed them by fire when he heard that 
his northern enemy the Wei were at the gate and his learning 
and his books were of no avail at this hour of peril. There is no 
doubt that a large number of Buddhist works mnst have perished 
in this way. 

Under the short Ch’en dynasty (a. d. 557-589), the position of’ 
Buddhism on the whole, was favourable, and the Hindu monks, 
who had arrived at the latter part of the Liang dynasty, continued 
their work of translation with much vigour and earnestness. 
Several Hindu monks arrived at Nanking during Wu-ti’s rule, of 
whom the most celebrated was Paramartha. Paramatha.^ was 
a sramapa of Ujjain, in Western India bom in an enlightened 
brahamaijia family. He was also called 
Kulanatha (E’iu-lo-na-t’o). ParamSrtha was 
well- versed in literature and art. He had a passion for travel and 
adventure and left home in Ms youth, crossed the desert tracts of 
Eajputana and reached the plains of the northern India and 
imobably settled in Pataliputra, the imperial seat of the Guptas. 

In 539 appeared in Magadha a mission from China apparently 
in search of Buddhist manuscripts and a worthy savant The 
Chinese officers composing the mission which came to India, had 
accompanied an envoy of Fu-nan (Cambodia), then returning home 
from China. The king of Magadha, probably Jivitagupta or 


Life of Paramartha 


1 In Chin., Po-lo-mo-t’o, is translated as Chen-H or trne-trath. 
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Paramartha in China 


KurnSragupta^ gladly responded to the request of the Chinese 
emperor Wu and decided to send ParamSrtha with a large number 
of boohs belonging to the Buddhist and other sects. 

Paramartha presumably started from Tamralipti, the ancient 
port of Bengal, and by the sea-route reached Nanking after turn 
years in 546, halting probably in Ceylon, Java and other Hindu 
colonies of the east. At Nanking the Hindu monk was most 
cordially received by the Chinese emperor, who offered him a 
beautiful residence in the Pa-yun palace and allowed him to 
preach the law of the Buddha from there. 

Although the king had a keen desire for encouraging the 
translation of sacred books into Chinese and wanted to create a 
new literature in imitation of the glorious epochs of the past, 
the political unrest of the period hampered 
him at every step in the realisation of his 
ideal. The whirl of revolution soon dislodged ParamSrtha out of 
his quiet corner in the Pao-yun palace, and he wms compelled to 
go about in the country with his literary treasures, till he reached 
the South, where he got shelter with the governor of Fii-ch’uen, an 
earnest devotee of the Buddhist faith. The good prefect organized 
a group of workers to help ParamSrtha in the translation of the 
Sanskrit works he was carrying with him. He began to translate 
the Saptadaiahhwni and had done only five chapters, 

when his whole programme was once more upset by the same 
political trouble that had driven him from the north. War 
. and famine and the chaos that followed were 

° greatly responsible for the decline of Buddhism 

at this time. Luckily for China, the rebel chief 
was murdered by Oh'en Pa-sien, who became the founder of the 
Ch’en dynasty and thus brought peace and order in the southern 
China and gave relief to the suffering millions. Paramartha 
settled at Nanking where in the vihara of Cheng-knan-ssu he with 
his disciples commenced to translate of the Sumararmpmhha-^a 


I See Smitlij Early Eisiory of India 4 Ed. p. 331, 


THE ASE OF PAEAMAfiTHA 15? 

sltiSfa (S'aiijio, 127, 130) and finislied it in 557, tte year in 'wliicli 
the dynastic change mentioned above took place. 

The next year ParamSrtha returned to his mountain retreat of 
Cheng-knan-ssu and visited several places. But the political 
unrest of the country had completely upset the peace of his mind 
and he contemplated to go to Burma presumably with an intention 
to proceed to India ; but the monks and the lay people, who loved 
him dearly, were unwilling to part with him and implored him 
to stay with them. Accoi’dingly he settled at hTan-yue, where in 
collaboration with his friends revised some of the older translations. 

In the reign of Wen- ti some priests and respectable citizens 
of Nanking came to ParamSrtha to pay a tribute of honour to their 
old master and friend, and requested him to live there and deliver 
a course of lectures on the well-known MahSyana Smiparigraha 
sutra (Nanjio, 1183). He kept their request and lectured for 
several years. But his heart was yearning for his native country 
and he availed himself of an early opportunity ■when he took a 
small boat bound fora seaport, where he had the intention of 
boarding a merchant-man which proceeded towards the west. But 
there he was persuaded by his disciples to give up his plan again. 
He lived at the port for sometime but afterwards took a ship and 
sailed for the west. But the wind became unfavourable and he was 
obliged to land at a place near Ganton,: where he was received most 
cordially by the local governor, who wanted him give an exposition 
on the Law. There he lectured on the MahSrthadharmaparySya 
sSstra, the ^ ijnaptimatra siddhi and other texts to the local monks. 
On the death of the governor his successor became his patron and 
wanted him to continue his work. But Paramartha had become 
disgusted with the world and the ways of the people and at last 
attempted to commit suicide. He was however prevented, from tlie 
crime and was henceforward guarded by men sent by the governor. 
But in spite of all the care of his disciples, Paramartha did not. 
recover from Ms malady and , died at the age of 71 (a.d. 569). 
Thus tragically ended the life of one of the brilliant sons of India 
in the distant land of China. A pagoda was erected on his remains 
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by liis admirers and his disciples left the South and proceeded 
towards the north with the works of their master/ 


During the Liang Dynasty (546-557), Paramirtha translated 
19 works and after the fall of that dynasty his work of translation 

continued as usual and the number of transla- 
Paramaitha^^anslates during the Ch’en (557-569) was 51 ; 

altogether 70 wmrks were rendered into Chinese 
by this great Hindu monk. Of his seTenty translations, only 32 
are extant. 


“The literary activity and religious enthusiasm of the Indian 
guest during the declining days of the Liang Dynasty (548-557), 
and the early parts of the subsequent Ch’en dynasty (557-569) 
seems to have attracted the . curious eyes of Chinese Buddhists, 
who thronged to listen to the new preacher in spite of all the 
disturbances, which they were experiencing just then. His teaching 
embodied a variety of subjects bat tliroughout, 
as a MahSyEiiist he laid earnest and persistent 
emphasis on the Buddhistic idealism 
(vijnanavMla) or Vasubandhu and Asanga. He seems to have 
been successful in popularising the doctrine, for on one occasion 
the court is said to have considered the propagation of his idealism 
to be dangerous to the nation. He himself was not satisfied 
with his work as a preacher of peace. He once said to one 
of his pupils ; ‘My original plan for which I came here will never 
be realized. We can entertain at present no hope of seeing the 
prosperity of Dharma.’ But his work as a translator was simply 
brilliant and in every way satisfactory. We have to thank him 
for the preservation of several important texts, such as the 
fundamental works of Vijnlnavadins, Vasubandhu and Asanga, 
the Sa'ftlthya-Kanha of Isvarakrspa with its commentary, besides 
some works of Hagarjuna, Asvaghosa, Vasumitra and Guiiamati. 
What we value most is his biography of Vasubandhu which 
furnishes us with several otherwise unknowm data, and sheds 


1 Takakusu, Le Sanihyakarika, BSFEO, 1904, pp. 04 ff. 
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an unexpected light on a dark period in the history of Buddhism 
of the Samkhya school and of Indian literature in general.”^ 

One of the most important philosophical -works, called 
^raddhotjjada idjBtra^ which "was rendered by Mm will engage 
our attention first. The alleged author of the work is the great 

Sraddhotpada mstra The reason -n^hy the work was at 

all written is clearly outlined in the introductory 
part of the Discourse. The author found that although the doctrines 
ennunciated in the work are found scattered in the MahSyana 
shtras, yet as he discoursed that the predispositions and inclinations 
of the people were not the same and the conditions for obtaining 
enlightenments vary, therefore he now wrote the discourse. 

‘‘There is another reason for doing so. At the time of the 
Tathagata the people were unusually gifted, and the Buddha’s 
presence, majestic both in mind and body, served to unfold the 
infinite significance of the Dharma with simplicity and yet in 
perfection. Accordingly there was no need for a philosophical 
discourse. 

“After the Firvapa of the Buddha there were men who possessed 
in themselves the intellectual power to understand the many-sided 
meanings of the sutras only after an extensive reading of many of 
them. Still others lacking in intellectual powers of their own 
could understand the meanings of the Sutras only through the 
assistance of elaborate oemmentaries. But there are some who 
lacking in intellectual powers of there own, shun the perusal of 
elaborate commentaries and take delight in studying and cultivating 
enquiries which present the many-sidedness and universality of 
the doctrine in a concise form. 

‘'For the sake of the people of the last class I write the discourse 
in which the most excellent, the deepest, and the most inexhaustible 


I 1 Takakusu, Paramartha’s Life of Yasubandhu and the Date of 

I Yasubandhu, JRA8, 1905, pp. 33. ■ - 
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doctriae of tlie Tathagata will be treated ia eoaiprelieasi'fe 
brevity.”^ 

Opinioas differ as to the authorship of the work. Suzuki holds 
that Asvaghosa, the poet of the Buddhacarita to be its author 
and asserts oa the basis of the book itself that the actual fouader 

Its allea-ed author- of the MahaySua was Asvaghosa. About this 
ship of Asvaghosa -work Levi says that the poet of the Buddha-epic 

shows huaself here as a profound aietaphysiciaii, as au intrepid 
reviver of a doctriae which was destined to regeaerate Buddhism. 
But Prof. Takakusu dismisses the authorship of Asvaghosa as 
altogether uuteaable, and lays stress on the fact that the older 
catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka do not contain the name of 
Asvaghosa as the author of the Braddhotpada Mstra nor it is ever 
found to be quoted ia any work. Dr. Murakami, another 
distinguished Japanese scholar holds that the Awakening of Faith 
was not only not a composition of Asvaghosa, but a Chinese 
product ; the writer he suspects, presumably tried to systematise 
the two Mahayana schools of Uagarjuna and Asanga into one.j 

The first translation of this important treatise, which profoundly 
influenced the coarse of historical development of Buddhism in 
the Par-East, was made by Paramartha in a. d. 553. In a. d. 710 
SiksSnananda of Khotan translated it again. The originals of 
these translations were not the same, the one having been brought 
from ITjjaini and the other from Khotan ; and the difference is not 
fundamental. According to an unknown Chinese author quoted by 
Suzuki, the Sanskrit original brought by Siksananda from Khotan 
was older of the two (p. 40). But of these two translations, Para- 
martha’s has found a more popular acceptance in China as well 
as in Japan, not because it is more faithful to the original, but 
because a learned and brilliant Buddhist scholar of -China named 
Pa-tsang (a. n. 643-712) wrote an illuminating commentary, 
Tor-sheng-ohi-hsm-lun-shu (Nanjio, 1625) which has come to be 
more studied than the text itself. 


1 Suzuki, The Awakening of faith, Chicago, pp. 51-52, 

2 The Eastern Buddhist, 1926, Toi. IT, 7. 
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The coQceptioii of a assumes other names such 

as Mrvaija, Bodhi, Bodhicitta, TathSgatagarbha etc. Prof. 
Taraakami has clearly explained the different terms in his 

study (ibid, pp ) “Whatever the origin of the idea of 

Bhnta-tathata might have ’been, its absolute aspect’ evidently 
foreshadows the Sunyata philosophy of the Madhyamaka School,” 
as well as the Alaya-Vijnana theory, which was so highly 
developed by the Yogacara philosophers. So practically Asvaghosa 
might be called precursors of both Madhyamaka and Yogacara. 

“The second proposition, vk the theory of triple personality, 
is one of the most distinctive characteristics of the MahaySna 
Buddhism promulgated by Asvaghosa. The pantheistic idea of 
suchness, and the religious consciousness wliich always tends to 
demand something embodied in infinite love (Karuija) and infinite 
wisdom (Juana), and the scientific conception of the law of causation 
regulating our ethical as well as physical world, or in short the 
doctrine of Karma.— these three factors working together is the 
theory of triple personality.” 

‘The doctrine of salvation by faith also appears first in the 
present Sastra.”^ 

The importance of this work ascribed to Asvaghosa cannot bo 
too highly emphasised. But we are grateful to ParamSrtha for 
his having translated it and preserved it in the Chinese and 
thankful to Prof. Suzuki for having given an English translation 
of the Chinese version.^ 


1 Litcakening, see below, 43-44) 

2 Asvaghosa’s Discourse oa the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana. 
Translated from the Chinese version by Teitaro Suzuki, Chicago, 1900). 

21 ■ ’ ’ 


In this great work the author expounds three most important 

The Sutra .lays the points, viz. (1) the conception of Bhuta- 

foundation of . xi /m ,, „ 

VijSanavada. tathata, (2) the theory of the triple 

personality TrikSya) ; (3) the salvation by faith or the SukhSvati 

doctrine. 
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ParamSrtlia introduced m China the theory of Yijilaiiavada 


Asafiga and' Vasii- 
bandlm founders of 
YijSanaYada pMlos- 
opliy introduced hj 
Paramartlia 


and Bhuta-tathata conception, as proponuded 
in the Sraddhot 5 )ada. The real systeniatizcrs of 
the MahaySna-YijnanaYada,- — the brothers. 
Asahga-Yasuhandhii, were introduced in China 


by Paraniartha for the first time. 


Paramartha’s Life of VasuhmidJm therefore was an important 
contribution to the history of Buddhism. It does not seem to be a 
translation, but an independent wort.'' In this work Paramartha 
gives incidentaly the history of Asahga, Yasubandhu's elder- brother 
the first propounder of the Yogacara school of Buddhism. 



A.sahga was born in the Kausika family in Purusapnra 
(Peshawar) in the N. "W. India. He was the eldest of three brothers, 
of whom the youngest Yirincivatsa was ultimately connected with 
him in religious and litei-ary activities. Yirinci 
Yasnbandira and is not important in literature. Asanga 
laiamaitha originally ordained as a monk in the 

Mahisasaka school, a branch of the most ancient form of Buddhism 
but he was afterwards converted to MahSyana and became 
renowned as an author of many learned works of Mahayana. It is 
said that Asahga received his philosophy of Yoga (YogHeara) from 
Maitreya, the fifth Bnddlia, from the Tiisita heaven, llaitreya is 
even made the author of several books, which are really Asanga s 
own writings ; hut to invest them with supernatural sanctity, they 
are ascribed to Maitreya, and fictitious stories are told about their 
origin. It was Hiuens Tsang who really propagated the Yogacara 
■philosophy in China, and Asaiiga’s works will be described in 
connection with him. But it was Paramartha to whom the credit 
of the first introduction of Asahga and Yasnhandhn’s works in 
China belongs. 

“Vasnbandhu, a contemporary of YikramSditya, (Skandagupta. 
A. D. 455-480, and his son Bateditya) took orders in the Sarvasti- 


1 {Tounff Pao p. p. 269-297, Takakasu JBA8. 190."), p. 30). 
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vSda School, kaviag studied under Buddliamitra,'- tlie 'whole of 
tlie Tripitaka of the school to which he belonged. Afterwards he 
studied the doctrines of the Sautrantika (the school which accepted 
the Sntra as its sole authority)^ thinking them more reasonable, 
in many points, than those of his own school, and he determined to 
formulate an ecclectic system out of the two lines of doctrine along 
which his mental activity had been directed. In order to do so, 
it was indispensable for him first to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of Sautrantika doctrines. With this object he went to Kashmir, 
the headquarters of the study of the doctrine, carefully disguising 
himself and assuming a false name, lest the scholars of that country 
should be jealous and refuse to instruct him. There, for many 
years, under the guidance of Sahghabhadra, he studied the doctrine, 
against which he would frequently dispute, basing his objection 
on the teachings of the Sautrantika itself. Skandila, the teacher 
of Sahghabhadra, had his suspicions aroused by the extraordinary 
ability of the unknown student, and at last ascertained that he was 
none other than Vasubandhu, whereupon he advised him secretly 
to go to his own land, lest some factious people should kill him. 
Vasubandhu therefore returned to his home, where he composed a 
work of 600 karikas called the Abhidharma-Kosa tKanjio 1270), 
a compendium of AbMdhai'ma-McohdbihJid^a^ and sent it to 
Kashmir. The king of Kashmir, and the scholars were at first 

1 Hiiien-Tsang says that he studied under Manoratha, There is no need of 
identifying these two persons. He could have studied under Buddhabhadra as 
well as Manoratha. 

2 The Sautrantikas were a branch of the Sarvastivadins ; the other branch 
was the Yaibhasikas. The Vaibhasikas “accepted the Abhidharraa books of the 
Sarvastivadins (the seven Abhidharmas) as ‘revealed’ scripture and the commen- 
tary on them, VibMsa, as the oldest and the most authentic authoritative 
‘treatise’ (sasria) ; on the other hand, the Sautrantikas, who considered the seven 
books simply as ‘treatise (Sastra) of human inspiration and therefore liable to 
error, who maintained that Buddha had not composed treatises (Sastra) dealing 
with Abhidharma or given indications for the composition of such treatises under 
his authority, but had taught Abhidharma doctrines in certain Sutras and 
Sutrantas. According to them these . Sutras, the Arikaviniseaya etc., constitute 
‘the Basket of Abhidhamma,’ Hence their name Sautrantikas, the philosophers 
who recognize the authority of the Sutrantas alone.” (Poiissin, EIRE vol H, 
page 21*0), 
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delighted ivith it, imagining that he was expoiuiding and pro- 
pagating their doctrine, but, on tke advice of Skandila, who knew 
that the compendiutn was not favonrable to their sect, the anthor 
was asked to write an explanation. So he expounded the Verses 
in a prose commentary, with the addition of seven verses and one 
chapter on non-ego. These verses together with the commentary 
are called Abhidharma-ICo^a-^asira (Nanjio 1267, 1269). 
Vasubandhu afterwards travelled to Ayodhya and was converted 
by his brother Asahga to the faith of the Mahayana, and composed 
many treatises in defence of his new creed, with commentaries on 



various Mahayana works. He died there (in Nepal according to 
Tibetan tradition) at eighty years of age.^ 

Vasubandhu, according to Nanjio," is the author of 28 works 

Vasubandhu’s works ia of which 19 are Mahayanistic;' According 
Ohmese Translation Paramartha Vasubandhu wrote commentaries 

on the following Mahayana sltras.'^ 

1 . The AvatarMaka—{Th.exe is no mention of it in Nanjio). 

2. Niri'Zma-siktra Puroa-bkuiotpanna-bhutagatka, Mstra 
(Nanjio 1207 ; also 1206 ; translation by Dharmabodhi). This is 
a commentary on the Malm-parinirvana Sutra (Nanjio 113, 114, 
120 ). 

3. Saddharma-pundarlka Tika (Nanjio 1232) translated 
by Bodhiruci. 

4. Frajna-paramifd. Vajracchedika sutra-Smiva (Nanjio, 
1231) ; Com. on Vajracchedika sntra-sastra of Asahga, translated 
by Yi-tsing. 

5. Vimalaklrti (Not found in Nanjio). 

6. Sy'imala-mhJianada (Not found in Nanjio). 


1 CU. Wogihara Vasubandhu ERE Vol. 12, p. 595-596, 
teiuslation of Paramartha’s Life, names Ba-sha-su-ba-da-la 
went to Kipin or Kashmir to study Sarvastivada etc. He i 
but Vasu-bhadra. But Wogihara’s interpretation and constn 
seems sound). 

2 (Nanjio App. 1, 6). 

3 (JRAS, 1905, p. 42) , . 

4 {Toutuj Pao, 1904, p 296), 
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Paramartha himself is responsible for the translation of eight 
works of Vasnhandhu. These are : 

1. Abhidharma Kosa Sastra 

2. Mahay ana Sarnparigraha Sastra Vyakhy a (Kanj io 

1171) 

8. ‘SEstra on the Gatha on the state of being formerly existing 
and now extinct etc.’ in the Mrvaija Sntra (hTanjic 1207). 
m 4. ‘SEstra on the Sntra of (Buddha’s last teaching)’ (Fanjio 

1209). 

6. Biiddha-gotra-sutra (hianiio 1220). 

6. Vijhapti-inatra-Siddhi (ITanjio 1239). 

7. Madh y ant a- Vibhaga-^dstr a 1248). 

8. ’Tarka Sastra’ (jSTanjio 1252). 

Two more works are mentioned by Paramartlia. ‘The ISTature of 
the Eatnatraya’ is unknown in the original as well as in the 
Chinese. The Bharniacakt'a pravartana SutvopadeSa (K^aiijio 
1205) was translated by Yimoksaprajna. 

Vasubandhn’s gi-eatest work is his Abhidharma-Mom jSastm. 
The hook was once more translated by Hiuen Tsang and it will 
be fully described there. His VijnapUmatra SiddM, was twice 
after him translated into Chinese, viz., by Bodhirnci (a. d. 508-535) 
and Hinen tsang (a. d. 661). Asahga’s Mahayana Sarnparigraha 
Sastra, a famous book on YogEcEra was commented upon by 
Vasubandhu, which was translated by Paramartlia along with the 
; text of Asahga’s. The text with the commentaries of Wu-Sing 

I (Agoti-a?) and Vasubandhu were once more translated by Hiuen 

|l tsang (Yanjio, 171, also 1183). Vasubandhu’s Madhyanta- 

vibhdga-mtta (Nanjio, 1248; although translated by ParamErtha 
was once again rendered into Chinese by Hiuen tsang (Hanjio, 
1244). Praramartha does not mention this book among the works 
of Vasubandhu (see above), nor does he mention the ‘Tarka-SSstra’ 
^ among them. 

I'lit Tarha-^dsira of Vasubandhu exists only in Chinese and 
not even in Tibetan, where most of the Hindu Logic by Buddhist 
professors is preserved. This important treatise on Logic has been 
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■j recently done into Sanskrit, the language from which it Avas 

•ji translated by Prof. (j. Tucci.’' 

^ ^ important works of 'Vasubandhn translated by Paramartha, 

If : and retranslated by Hinen tsang, will be described along with the 

latter, who was responsible for the introduction of Togacara in — 

; China as well as in Japan. 

t The works of other Mahlyana A-caryas were introduced in 

: China by Paramartha, such as Vasuvarman (Nanjio, App. 1, 44), I 

, Gupamati (Naniio, App. 1, 45) and Vasuinitra (Nanjio, App. 1, 33). 

We know nothing* of Yasuvarinan ; Guijamati 
Gunamati Samldiya mentioned by Hiuen tsang in his Records. 

He is said to have ranquished in discussion 
: ' the great Saihkhva Teacher Madhava in Magadha. Paramartha s 

translation of Gunamati’s work seems to be an extract from a larger 
I • treatise with the same title. Nanjio restored the original title as 

' j| ‘iafeanantisara (Nanjio, 1280), but the original title may 

1 have been different. This treatise cites Vibhasa, and Sutra- 

; i : TJpadesa-sastras, Yasubandhu, Bavarika (?) and others, and it 

■ shows an intimate acquaintance with the Samkhya teachings. 

But Paramartha gave the Chinese Buddhists a far better and 
comprehensive idea of the Samkhya system than that found in 
Gupamati’s work above. He translated the 
Karikas (Verses) and a bhasya of the Samkhya 
system. The text is called Suvo/rtid Saptttti- 
^asira and contains 70 verses with a bhasya (Nanjio, 1300). It is 
stated in a note at tlie beginning of the translation that this work 
was compiled by the heretical Esi Kapila, explaining 25 tattvas or | 

truths, and it is not the word of Buddha’s. Towards the end of the 
work, we read that there were 60,000 vei’ses composed by Pahcasikha 
(ESpilya), whose teacher Isnri was the disciple of the Esi Eapila, 
and that afterwards a BrShmapa, Isvarakrspa selected 70 verses 

— — I; : 

1 Gr. Tueei. Tarka-Sasira, Gaekward Oriental series, Baroda, 1926 : for tie 
analysis of tke work see Vidyabhusan’s Indian Logie pp. 268-269, Cal. 

University, 1921 . ■ ■ 

2 Watters— 0'/^ Yuan Ghwang, ii. p. 108-109, 
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out of sixty thousand Verses (Naiijio 1300). The Chinese version 
contains the Karihas and the hhSsya thereto in three fasc. The 
Karikas are the famous compendium of Isvarakrspa’s Sa'hhhya- 
saptati. The Sd^Miya-saptati^ ns we find iu Sanskrit, represents 
a collection of 72 Karikas (verses) and is supposed to contain the 
essential doctrines of Sahkhya. 

Takakusu endeavours to identify Isvarakrsna with Vindhyavasa, 
$ a mighty Sahkhya teacher and assigns him to the middle of the 

5th century A. D. 1925, pp. 47-52). Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj 

places Isvarakrsna in a pre-Christian era.' 

The Bhasya translated along with the text by Paramartha 
exhibited many points of contact with the bhasya of GaudapEda. 
Takakusu, after a searching comparison of the bhasya of Gaudapada 
with the vrttP translated into Chinese, arrives at the conclusion 
that in citations, illustrations and even entire passages, the co- 
incidences between the commentaries are as numerous and far- 
] Oachiug as to preclude the possibility of their being explained 
away as accidental.” Takakusu identified the author of the Karikas 
with the author of the Yrtti, and believes that by thus making 
Tsvaraksrpa himself the author of both the KlrikEs, as well as the 
Vrtti, he could hardly take the edge off Gaudapada’s subsequent 
appropriation of author’s work as his own.“ 

There is a tradition preserved in Chinese that Vasubandhu, 
had a discussion with the author of Samkhya sastra in which he 
was defeated. The Samkhya teacher composed 
Smma Saptati and the; king gave him 
a thousand golden pieces in order to commend 
on it.' This tradition, as told by Kwei-Ohi, the disciple of 


1 Jayainangala, latroducbon, p. 6, Cal. Oriental Series, No. 19 . 

2 Le Samkhya Karika, BEFEO^lQQi, pp. 1-65. 

3 Prof. S. K. BelvaUver, however is of opinion that Sanskrit Matlm-a Vrtti 

is the lost original of the Sahkhya Yrtti, Bliandarhar Oommemoratim Vnhim<^ 
pp. 171-174). ’ 

4 See Hfe of Yasubandhu-r’owHp-Pao, 1904, p. 285ff. Yasubandlm’s 
teacher Buddhamitra was defeated and YaBubandhu wrote the Saptati. 
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Hiiieii tsau.si’, 'vve cannot accept as historical. He only records '‘a 
traditional story concerning the controversy between the Bnddhists 
and the Saihlchya philosophers, in which Vasubandhxi played 
directly or indirectly a prominent part.” Vasubandhn did take 
part in the discussion as all the Buddhist Icaryas had to, to refute 
the Saihkhya and Vaisesika teachers, who were the most formidable 
opponents of the Buddhists. It was Vindhyayasa, a Simkhya 
teacher, with whom Vasubandhu might have had the discussion ; 
this Vindhyavasa is wrongly identified with Isvarkrsya by 
Takakusu. 

i’^asubandhu wrote a discourse, called Parcmm'tha Sapfatl 
or seventy verses of supreme verity, to combat the work entitled 
SuiHirna Saptati. The book is not preserved either in the original 
or in the Oliinese translation. But the book existed in the time 
of Hiuen tsang and Kwei-Chi ; the latter quotes from it. 
Paramartha mentions the work in his Life and says that after 
liis Guru’s defeat in a combat with the Samkhya teacher Vindhya- 
vasa “he composed a Sastra entitled the Paramartha Saptaii. 
in which he refuted the SSmkhya sastra, composed by that heretic, 
whose doctrine fell to pieces like the broken tiles, from the 
beginning to end, leaving no sentence wdiicli could hold together."^ 

It is a great pity that we have no means to know what 
Vasubandhn wrote to refute his powerful opponent, the Sanikhyas. 
To Paramartha we owe the preservation of many Sanskrit works 
wdiich are now completely lost to India, is a preacher of Hindu, 
ideas in China, as a translator of Vasubandhu’s philosophy in that 
country and as a successful interpreter of several important works 
of Vasubandhn and Asaiiga his services are invaluable. 

Contemporaneous with Paramartha, was the Hindu monk 
Hpasunya,^ who worked under the Liang and Chen dynasties in 
Nanking and Eastern Wei (a. d. o34-.550) in their capital at Teh. 

1 Tmnc! Pao, 1904, p. 286. 

2 Chin. Tueh-p’o-sheu-na : in trans, Kao-K’unff, ‘‘high-emptiness ’ Nanjio 
App. II, 103, 106. 117. 
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Upailaaya ^?as a son of a king of Ujjaini, who entered China by 
the K-W. passage and at first lived and worked at Teh. In 

538-540 he translated three works, of which 
Contemporaries of . . r i ,i 

Paramartha tw-Q remain. In A. D. 540 he moved sonthwarcls 

to the capital of the Liang dynasty at Nanking, 
where he translated one work. He continued his labour at Nanking 
during the Chen dynasty, and in a. d. 565 he translated one Sntra 
called SuvikTmita-vihramiparchha (Nanjio, 9), the Sanskrit text 
of which he obtained from a Sramaipa of Khotan. He translated 
Vimala-KiAii-Nirdeut (Nanjio, 144), which should not be 
confounded with the work of the same name translated by Chi-Chien 
(Nanjio, 147), Kumarajiva (Nanjio, 146) and Hiuen tsang 
(Nanjio, 149), but this is the same work translated by Ohu Fa-Hu 
(Nanjio, 145) and by Jinagupta in a. n. 591 (Nanjio, 181). 
Literally the title of the work is Mahay ana or Mahavaipulya 
3'fUrdhvaraja Sidra' ; it is also called ‘Sucintita Kuniara Sutra.’ 

Subhuti’ a monk of Funan came to Nanking by the sea 
route, translated a work which is lost. 


1 (Nanjio. App. ii, 107 ; C7im Su-p’utt’i ; in trans, Slian-hsien, sood-appearancit 
or ‘shan-ei’, ‘Good-lucky’ or Shan-yeh, ‘Good acrion’) 
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S.II HiSTDIJ ClTLTlTBE IJjfDER THE J^ORTHERN 


Tartar 


The political atmosphere of Northern China was different from 
wlmt we hare seen in the soutli. On the ruins of the Former Ts in, 
sprang np many independent principalities. Fn-K’ien (357-385)’ 

Political histoiT of subdued the whole of the north and 

tlie aWii ' extended his empire over some sixty-two states 
in Turkestan in the west and Corea in the East, 
Avas defeated hy the king of the Eastern Chin in a. d. 38d, Aihich 
crushed his power and which re-affirmed the boundary between 
the North and the South China. Pu-E’ien AA'as murdered in a. d. 885 
and the Avhole empire was split up into eight separate kingdoms, 
some of Avhich have already been described. One of them that 
rose on ^ the fall of the Former Ts’in was the Toba Tartars ; their 
leader She kuei distingnished himself as a great warrior founding a 
new dynasty known in history as the Wei, subsequently known as 
iuan(A.D. 386-532), and styled himself as Tai Wuti (a.u. 380-d.09).^ 
The attitude of the Wei emperors towards Buddhism was 
altogether ffivourable, only occasionally patronage Aras replaced 
In peisecution by some sovereigm. The third emperor of the Wei, 
Toba Tao, canonized as Tai Wu Ti (a. d. 324- 
of the greatest kings of the 
dynasty. His reign constituted the most glori- 
ous period in the military annals of the AV ei empire. Tribute noured 
into his court at Ping-cheng, AAffimh Avas then the capital of the 
Empire, from such distant states as Corea and Turkestan. Toba Tao 

was a confirmed Taoist, so was Ts’ni-hao, the minister of Edneation 

a very influential statesman- of the time. They conducted an 
anti-Biiddhist campaign. DiscoAmry of arms in a monastery of 
Ghaug-gan, added to the fury of the hostile statesman. Tire 
monks Avere accused of treason and debauchery and Toba Tao 


-Anti-Buddliist action ' 

ot Toba Tao, 424-452 4o2) was one 


1 Parker, A Tliousancl yeai-s of the Taa-tar, p. 10.3, 

2 iCtUes, Chinese- Biographiertl Bieiionarg, No. 1 20.35) 
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iiistigated by Is ui-bao issued an edict ordering the destruction of 
Buddhist temples and sacred books, as well as the exeeution of all 
Buddhist priests. “The Crown Prince, who Avas a Buddhist, was 
able to save many lives, but no monastery or temple Avas left 
standing. The persecution, hoAA'’eA’er, was of short duration. Toba 
Tao Avas assasinated in a. d. 452 and the first act of his successor 
Toba Chun (452-466) Avas to re-establish Buddhism and allow 
his subjects to become monks.^ 

It was at this period that Shih T’an-yao, a Chinese monk, Avho 
had great influence with the Wei Emperor (a. d. 460-465) proposed 
. to him to make fiAk excaAmtions in the roclcA' 

grottoes of Yuan-kang ot a mountain knoAAUi as grottoes of 

Yuan-kang in the Northern Shansi. These 
images of Buddha Avere sculptured, the highest one Avas seventy 
feet high. It was in the Wei dynasty that the great Buddhist Art 
moA'ement began. The grottoes in after years became famous and 
has diwn the attraction of the admiring world.- 

In 471 Toba Hung, Avho is known also as Hsien Wen ti (a. u. 

466-471) had a gigantic image of Buddha, 

Attitude ot^Vei ^ i • i' . . , i ' . 

emperors towards lortT-tliree leet Inga coiistriicteci, wliieli i^eqaired 

Buddhism ^ hundred piculs of brass and six piculs of 
gold. He Avas a pious Buddhist and abdicated his throne in a. d. 
471 ill order to devote himself to Buddhist studies. His successor 
Hsiao Wen-ti (471-499) Aims au ardent Confuciauist and Pro- 
Chinese. He remoA'ed the capital from Ping-Cheng to Loyaug, the 
centre of Chinese civilization for centuries. . He changed the family 
name of Toba to Y’uan and tried to introduce the Chinese language 
and dress among the Tartars. He encouraged inter-marriage and 
aimed at a thorough Chinisation of the Taidars. But the tide of 
Buddhism Avas too strong to he held in check. The next Emperor 
Hsuan AYu-ti (500-516) was a patron of Buddhism and it is said 


1. EJiof, op. cit. p. 252. 

2 Chavannes, Mimon Archeeoloyique 1. Partie II, p. 296 : Quoted fi’oin 
Bagchi, p. 242. 




Buddhist Population 
in North China 


1 See Eliot, op. cit. pp. 252ff ; Li ung. Bing op. c 

2 'Wattei’s quoted by Edkins. Chinese Buddhism. 


3 Edkins refers to an early German ' translation by Neumann GMnese 
Buddhism, p. 100, Beal translated it in Buddhist Beeords, Yol, I. Introduction 
Isxxiv-eviii ; ‘The Mission of Sung-yun and liwei-sang to obtain boohs in fi-,« 
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Lastei’Ji. The former existed for 17 years and latter 10, when they 
were succeeded resspectively by North Chou and North Chi’i. 



Successive political 
changes 


North Ch’i had five rulers, "whose reigns 
^ggfegated 28 years ; and it was added to N. 

Chou, though it had i)reviously lost a portion of 
its territory to the Southern Empire, which at this time, was called 
Ch’en. N. China was taken in 581 by its powerful minister Tang 
Khien, Avho seven years later coiuiuered Ch’en. Now it was that 
China wms restored to the Chinese, and came again under the rule 
of one man. ^ 

Daring a century and half of the "Wei rule in North China 
Dudntf 150 years, >sevea monks" (1) translated 69 works 

woilre"^' Sanskrit of which 42 exist at the present 

ooir dav. 



Of these seven translators, four were Indians. DharmarucI’ 
u'as a sramana of Southern India, who translated three works in 
8 fasci. between 501 and 507 a. d. ; but one of them was already 
lost before a. d. 730. EatnamatT was a 
* sramaiia of Central India, who came to China 
in A. D. 508 in the reign of Siuan-’W'u-ti and 
Avorked in collaboration Avith Bodhiruci and Buddhasauta ; he is 
said to have translated six Avorks of AA'hich only two remain. One 
is the translation of BodhisattAm Tasubandhu’s commentary on 
the great MahSyana Avork Saddharma Pimdo^rika, AAdiich Avas 
also done into Chinese by Bodhiruci in the same period (Naujio 
1232, 1233). The reason for tAA'o translations of the same AAmrk 
hy contemporaries appearing in the same dynasty is inexplicable. 
Eatnamati’s other translation Avas Ifahayanottara tantm Sostm 
(Nanjio, 1236.) The authorship is uiikuoAvn ; hut the hook 


1 Li Ung Bing, loc. oit 113. 

2 Nanjio mentions eight, including Shih hwei Cliiao (Nanjio 11, 108). 

whom we put under the Liang i, n. ■ 337-439- (see above) Bagdii, p. 227 ; 
also Takakusu IRAS, 1901, p. 447, ' 

3 Nanjio App, III ; Bagchi, p. 246. 

4 Nanjio App, II, 133 ; Bagchi, 248. , . A ; " 
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Buddlia, Santa 
■ 520-589 


Sanipariuraha 

sasira 


coiitaiuecl Earikas in 1 fasc and a cominentaa’j in II chapters of 4 
fasciculi. 

Buddhasauta^ was the other Hindu monk who oanie to China 
about A. D. 620 and worked till a. d. 539 ; that is, his period of 
w'ork falls under the Eastern Wei dynasty (a. n. 
534-550). Buddhasanta was a monk of Nor- 
thern India ; in China he worked in the Pern a- 
ssu or the White Horse Monastery at Loyaug till 534 and at Yeh 
till 539. He translated ten works, of which only one is worth 
mentioning. It is Bodhisattva Asahga’s treatise called Mahay ana 
Sam2}arigraha-^astra (Nanjio, 1184) in 2 fasc., a work which 
was translated in 3 fasc, bv Paramairtha in South China, about 
thirty years after (See above ; also Nanjio 1183). In this work 
“ Asahga boldly declares that all Biiddha- 
dharraas, of wdhch Mrvaria or Dharmakaya 
forms the foundation, are characterised with 
the passions, errors, and sins of vulgar minds” and he desciibes 
the Buddha-dharma under seven heads, which ‘‘means anything or 
any Virtue, or any faculty, that belongs to Buddhahood. Non- 
attachment is a Buddha-dharma, love is a Buddha-dharma, Wisdom 
is a Buddha-dharma.” The conclusion that is to be drawn from 
Asanga’s definition of Buddha-dharma. may be thus summed up 
Not: only is this wnrld of constant transformation as a whole 
Nirvapa, but its apparent errors and sins and evils are also the 
various phases of the manifestation of Nirvapa." Buddhasantan 
other translations are sutra works of indifferent importance. 

The most renowned of the-Hiudu translators of this period wms 
Bodhiruci. He was a tripitaka-Scarya of North India, who arrived 
: at Loyang in a. n. 508 and worked till a. n. 535. He is said to 
have ti’anslated thirty-nine Sanskrit works into 
Chinese in 127 fasc, of which thirty are in 
existence now. He left India in ordeir to propa- 
gate the Buddhist faith ; crossed the Pamirs and the deserts of 


Eodhinici, a. 
508-535 


H. 


1 jSanjio App, II, 115 ; Bagclii, pp. 250-252 ; Chin. Fo-tVslmn-to : in 
iraiis, Chiao-ting’, ‘iiiteliigeBce-toedness. 

2 Siiziiid. Outline of Maliciyma, p. 354 it 
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central Asia and finally readied Loyang in a. d. 508, where the 
Emperor Siiien-wii was r tiling. The Hindu monk was received 
hy the monarch most cordially and put at the head of a 
community of seven hundred monks, who all knew Sanskrit. This 

’ , . statement that seven hundred monks knew 

.Sanskrit culture „ i i , ■ i . ' 

in China Sanskrit does not seem improbable in the light 

of the fact stated above, that during the Wei 

dynasty no less than three thousand Hindus lived in H. Chima 

and that several thousand people had become monks. Bodhiruci 

began the work of translating Sanskrit works at the head of the 

eommnnity in a large monastery specially built for him by the 

Emperor in Loyang. In 534 when the capital was changed from 

Loyang to Teh by the Ea, stern Wei sovereign, the Hindu monk 

also liad to change his residence. In the two capitals he worked 

for 20 (or 26) years from 508 to 535-6 a. d. 

Bodhiruci translated the following important works from the 
.Sanskrit : 

1. Vajracehediha Prajuajparmiiia^ well-known work, which 

had appeared thrice was again translated by ^Bodhiruci. To it the 

great YogScara-teaoher Asaiiga had written a Yrtti in verse. 

„ „ . These Karikas of Asahga are now lost in 

bodhiracrs translations .i • • • , . ^ ,i 

their original ; but these were subsequently 

translated into Chinese by Dharmagnpta of the Siii dynasty 
(a. I). 589-616). Asahga’s brother Vasiibandhn wi’ote a com- 
mentary on the Karikas on VaJrachedikE of Asahga. It was 
Bodhiruci who in a. d. 509 rendered Yasuhandhu’.s commentary into 
Chinese. (Naiijio 11, 1168). 

2. ' There is a-sHtra in the Nirvana group called Vise-^a cinta- 
hrakma-parqjrccha,. The earliest translation in 4 fasc. and 18 

^ ^ . chapters was made by Chu Fa-tu (Diiarmaraksa) 

visemdnta brahma • /at -iArvx \ 

'panprecha A. B. 2bo (Naiijio, 197) ; Iiuiiiarajiva made 

the second and revised translation in a. n. 
402 (Nanjio, 190). Bodhiruci’s is the third translation ; but it 
was a bigger text, which he translated in 6 fasc. (Nanjio, 189). 


17(5 INBUN LITEIUTDJJE IN OHaU THB FAIMUST 

Bodhisattva Vasubandlm had written a learned comtnentarj on 
tliis sutra (JSTanjio, 11953) in 2 fasc. which Bodhirnci translated 
into Chinese. 

The Vis'eedc-mM is a veiy old Mahaj^Sna sltra probably older 
than the works of ISTagarinna. The work holds very bold and 
radical views about the conception of jSTirvSna. The theory that 
‘jSfirvilna and Samsara are one’, which is so boldly put forth in 
the Madhyamaha Karikas of IlTagarjuna (Chapter 25 V. 19) 
is also put forward ly the unknown author of the Vi^emeinia 
most cleaiij^ and explicitly. Lot us quote a passage from the 
said pariprccha : (Chap. 11). 

‘‘SaihsSra is iSTirvana, because there is, when viewed from the 
ultimate nature of the DharmakEya, nothing going out of, nor 
coining into existence (Samsara being onlv 
apparent). Mrvaiia is samsara, when it is 
coveted and adhered to.” In another place the idea is expressed 
in much plainer terms : “The essence of things lies in their 
freedom from attachment, attribute and desires, that is iii truth. 
In essence they are pure, and, as they are pure, we know that 
what is the ; essence of birth and death that is the essence of 
HirvEpa, and that what is the essence of Idirvana, that is the 
essence of birth and death {Sammra). In other words, Nirvapa 
is not to be sought outside of this world, which, though transient, 
is in reality no more than MrvSpa itself. Because it is contrary 
to our reason to imagine that there is hlirvaiia and there is birth 
and death ('Samsara) and that the one lies outside the pale of the 
other, and, therefore, that we can attain Nirvapa only after Ave have 
annihilated or escaped the world of birth and death. If we are 
hampered by our confused subjectivity, this our wordly life is an 
activity of Mrvapa itself.^ 

Vasubandhu held the same view, AvTiich he expostulated in his 
''Buddhagolra Rostra’ (JSTanjio 1220 ; Translation bj^ ParamErtha) 
and agreeing uith the author of the Vi&'esacinta wrote a coin- 


1 Translated from the Chinese by Suzuki, see Outlines, p, 35.^. 
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mentarj to it, -which, our monk rendered into Chinese in a. d. 
531. 

Ab ViSe^aeinta formed a part of the ITirvapa group, m Da^a- 
hhUfuika Sutra formed a part of the large collection of sntras 

, 7 •, kno-wn as the BuddJia-avatarhsaha maha- 

IJasabhwmka . ^ , 

Sutra vaipulya sUtra or simply as A-^atamsaka. 

The earliest translation of the Dasabhlmika 
text -was made by Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa^) in the third century 
A. D. KumSrajiva also made a fresh translation of the text in the 
first decade of the fifth century a. d.,^ -which remained the 
standard -work on Da^ahhumiha. The great Vasubandhu, after 
he had become a Mahayanist, -wrote a large commentary on the 
text of the Avatamsaka, -which explained the ten stages (bhtimi) of 
the Bodhisattva’s spiritual life. Bodhiruci translated this com- 
mentary of Yasubandhu in 12 fasc. (Nanjio, 1194). He also 
translated Yasubandhu’s commentary on Grayasirsa, a very 
important Mahayana sHtra, which had been first introduced in 
China by Kumarajiva (Hanjio, 238). Yasubandhu’s commentary 
was however unknown in the time of Kumara- 
- jiva. Now the commentary along with the 

original was rendered into Chinese by Bodhiruci 
(Nanjio, 1121). In Chinese Kumarajiva’s version is known as 
‘the sutra of Mahjusri on the Bodhi.’ Yasubandhu’s Tikai is literally 
known as ‘ MrmjuirlbodhisaUva pariprcMiaAodhis^itra^dstTa’ 
Bodhiruci’s translation is called Kia-yen-shang-ting-ching or ‘GayS- 
parvata-sirsashtra.’ Yinitaruci, a translator of the Sui dynasty 
in A. D. 582 rendered it as Qaja-Hr§a or head of the Elephant — 
a clear misreading of the Sanskrit text (Naniio, 240). Bodhiruci 



1 See above Western Tsin Dynasty, a. d. 265-316. 


2 THs Chinese version was incorporated by Bnddhabhadra (Kanjio, App. 11 
42) in his edition of the Buddha avaiathsdka sutra which he published in 
60 fasc. and 34 chapters (Nanjio, 87),- (Eastern Tsin dynasty a. d. 317-420). 
Buddlmbhadra was a contemporary and Mend of Eumarajlva. See also 
Siksananda’s translation of Amtarhsaka iu 80 fasc. and 39 chapters, done 
into Chinese between 695-699 (See below). 
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tke second, of the T’ang dynasty in a. d. 693 rendered it as 
Mahay anaGayaparvataiirsa sutra (Nanjio, 241). There are 
altogether four translations of the text and one translation of the 
commentary of Vasubandhu in .Chinese, the translator of the latter 
is our monk Bodhiruci. It is said that Buddha after having stayed 
at Uruvilva and having converted a thousand converts went to 
Gaya, and stopped at the Caitya of GaySsirsa, and there he showed 
them many a miracle. He also preached to them the sermon on 
the Fire or burning.’" After that he preached on form (Ecipa) 
and its transitory nature, on IJpadana, SahjM, Saiiisara etc., on 
the MdSnas etc., so that the king Bimbisara and a gi’eat multitude 
of brahmanas and householders were converted.^ 

It was Bodhiruci who made a complete Chinese translation of 
the Lahhavatara sutra (hTanjio, 176) which agrees more or less 
with the extant Sanskrit version. It was in 10 
S^SftaSyatS fasc. while the incomplete translation of 
Gupiabhadra of a. d. 443 was in 4 fasc. only 
(see above). Vasubandhu, the great TogScSra teacher wrote a 
treatise basing on the Laiakavatara called the Vijnaptimatra 
siclclhi (Nanjio, 1238) which has also been mentioned under 
ParamSrtha, who made the first translatioii of the treatise. 

The Lat'ikavatara sutra mentions four heretical contemporary 
schools, which were antagonistic to the ideal 
hei^tfeal°sohods 0^ Buddha. These schools are, (1) the 
SSnikhyas, who believe in oneness, (2) the 
Vaisesikas, who believe in difference, (3) the Nigranthaputras 
who put their faith in both ; and (4) the Jiiatiputras who believe 
in neither. Aryadeva, the great disciple of NagErjuna, wrote a 
treatise refuting these four heretical schools ; this Sanskrit work 
was rendered into Chinese by Bodhiruci (Nanjio, 1268). Bodhiruci 
also translated another work of Aryadeva on an allied subject In 


1 See Aditya-pariyayasTitm ; Warren, Buddhism in Translaticm p. 351. 

2 Bockliill, Life of the Buddha from the Tibetan Sources, p, 43. 
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tMs work Sujadeva explained the idea of salvation according to 
the twenty heretical schools,* also mentioned in the La'AkMatUra. 

Another work on works of Zryadeva are important 

scSols^trmdatS^ by clear understanding of the intellectaal 

Bodhiruci. history of the Hindus in those days. The 
original Sanskrit having been lost, the only source of our informa- 
tion is the Chinese translation of Bodhiruci. 

The Saddharinapundarika is a well-known Mahayana work des- 
cribed above. This work is held in great honour and is considered 
as a canonical work: by the Mahayanists. According to the Tien-tai 
school, the Saddharinaputi^jarlka expresses the highest and the 
most developed doctrines of the Tathagata preached during the 
last eight years of his life. 


* The following is the list of the twenty heretical schools : 

1. The Teacher of the Sastra of the Hinayana hereseJ^ 

2. That of the space (Di§). 

3. That of the wind (Yayu), 

4 That of the Yedas (Yaidika), 

5. That of I^na. 

6. That of the naked Heretics, (Ksapapaka) 

7. That of the Yaiiesikas. 

8. That of the Painful practice. 

9. That of the women regarded as the members of a family (?) 

10. That of the practising the painful practice. 

11. That of the pure eyes. 

12. That of the M.o-to-la (Mathara?) 

Por a separate mention of Mathaia, along with Samkhya, c. f. its mention in 
the Jaina texts ; Jndische’ Siudim xvii, 9. 

13. That of the Nirgranthaputras. 

14. That of the Samkhyas. 

15. That of the Mahesvaras. 

16. That of the absence of cause (ahetuvada). 

17. That of time (Kalavada). 

18. That of drinking water, 

19. That of the power of the mouth. 

20. That of the Apdajataka or the original birth from egg. 

(Nanjio 1269) ; G. Tucci, Bn Traite d’ .iiyadeva a sur le “Nirvana” des 
heretiaues, Toung Pao, 1^27 ■, also qA. Dialogues of the Buddha, Yol. I, 
BrahmaiSla sutta : Translation by W. Ehys Davids 1899, pp. 1-56. 
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We have seen that several Chinese translations had appeared 
in China of which the best one was that of Xnm5rajiva’s. 

Bodhisattva Vasubandhu the great TogScara teacher, could 

hardly neglect such an important treatise and wrote a learned 

comntentary on it (hranjio, 1232). The Sanskrit 
V asubaadhu’s eommen- . . , . „ , , , , , , , t-. n • • 

tary on Saddharmar ongiual IS unfortunately lost, but Bodhiruci 

puodarika made a translation of this important treatise 
which is -preserved in the'^Tripitaka collection. 

Bodhiruci’s other translation is the Dharmasahglti (Nanjio, 426). 
The original text is lost, but several passages have been preserved 
in SSntideva’s Mksasainuccaya, and the high ideals quoted there, 
should be perused most carefully. The quota- 
^m^sSamucSya tious deal with the following topics : a selfless 
aclion for others, on meditation and mindful- 
ness, on mind, on care in speech, on disinterested giving, on intent 
contemplation, on Sunya, on good resolution, on mindfulness of the 
Dharma etc.^ 

Bodhiruci’s translation of the above treatises largely added 
to the literary treasures of the Chinese Buddhists and although a 
few of these works were done over again into Chinese by abler men 
like Hiuen-tsang, some of the works translated by our monk are 
still indispensible for the study Of Indian thought both in India 
and abroad. 

Of the other translators of Sanskrit works into Chinese, Ki-kia-ye 
deserves special treatment His name seems to be Kekaya or 
Kikaya, a prSkrta form of Kim-k5rya ; some hold that he was a 
_ . ; man of Central Asia, while other Chinese 

monk, authorities claim him as a Hindu of Western 

India. Ki-kia-ye translated five works, some 
of which are very important for our purpose of the history of culture. 
His Tsa-pao-tsang eking was translated by the order of the Emperor 
in A. D. 472. The original of it would read 'Sa^yuMa raina- 
pitaka mtra (Hanjio, 1329) which contained 121 tales, a few only 
long, but mostly short The first story is a short version of the ]^ma- 


1 Bendail and Eonse, op, dt, pp. 288^290. 
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yaija, wMch. is kaown in Pali as Da^aratlia Jataka (Pausboll, 
No. 461). The stories in the Tsa-pao-tsang-ching are generally 
Jataka or A.vadaaa tales.^; 

Of Ki-kia-ye’s other translations, the Bodhihr4ayavyuha 
sutra (Naajio, 99) had once been translated by Kuinarajiva under 
the name ''Mahavaipulya Bodhisattv'adasabhnmisiltra’ (Nanjio, 
103). Ki-kia-ye was also responsible for the translation of a work 
of NagSrjuna called Upayakan^alya-hrdaya (Nanjio, 1257). 
But the most important treatise which is alleged to him is a 
history of the Indian patriarchs (Scaryas) called I u-ta-tsang-y in- 
yuan chtoan or “A record on the nidSna or cause 

pSriarchA^ 0^ transmitting the Dharmapitaka’ (Nanjio, 
1340). The Chinese work is not a translation of 
any particular book, hut seems to be a compilation from different 
sources. As to the alleged early date and authenticity of the book, 
Henri Maspero doubts its genuineness and concludes after much 
discussion that the work was a forgery composed from older 
sources ; the book he says never existed in the original.^ 

The history of the first twenty-three patriarchs of the Buddhist 
church from Mahskasyapa to Bhiksu Simha is narrated hi this 
work ascribed to Ki-kia-ye. Accordmg to the MahaySna school 
a series of twenty-eigtht patriarchs® “superintended in succession 
the affairs of the religious community” Buddha had founded. 

This treatise however describes the first twenty-three patri- 
archs, omitting Yasumitra, the seventh in succession, and the last 
four, who presumably lived after Ki-kia-ye. According to most 
schools there are only twenty-four patriarchs, including Vasumitra. 

1 Some of the stories •were first translated into I'renoh by Julien, Les 
Avadanas, I, pp. 68-70. The story of Bamayapa ■was translated by S. Levi, Melanges 
Kern 1903, pp. 278-281. The whole work is completely done by Ed. Chavannes, 
Oinq cent cpntes (Paris, 1911), Vol. 3. pp. 1-145. AvadSna CXI. Eor the discussion 
bet. King Nanda and Nagasena, see JRAS, 18%, pp. 17-21. 

2 Maspero, Sur la date et Pauthenticite de Fou-farteang-yin-yuan chouan 
Melanges Sylvian Levi, pp. 129-149 ; also Bagchi, p. 246. 

3 Twenty-three patriarchs, including the five Chinese who succeeded 

Bodhidharjna one after the othei'. . 
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The last Patriarch Bhiksii Simha, it is said, met his death iu 
Kashmir at the hands of Mihirkiila,* ivho died without appointing 
a successor. 

It was during the rule of the N. Wei that the last Indian 
Patriarch Bodhidharma left India and came to settle in China in 

A. D. 520. Although Bodhidharma is not 

.Bodliidhama, the last t , 

Indian Patriarch in directly connected witli any literary work^ 

China A, D. 520. Ms influence in the history of GMnese religion 
is so tremendous that we cannot pass over him lightly. 

Though not a translator of any Sanskrit text Bodhidharma 
has been famous in history as the founder of a Buddhist sect 
known as Dliyana. OhJan-na Qt Cli’an, m Chinese, and Zen in 
Japanese. 


Bhiksu Simha was a contemporary of Mihirkuia, who lived about 510-540 
A.D. Ki-Ida-ye’s date is A,I). 472. This clear anachronism shows that the book 
was a forgery, and was never written by Ki-kia-ye. Eliot, op. p. 307. 
also IVatters, On Yuan Ghwang, p. 290. The last three patriarchs, who are 
sometimes denied the proper honour due to them, were men of Southern India 
and it is quite likely that the data of the history of the Patriarchs which were 
collected in K India, were insufficient 



List of the Patriarchs (Maspero, loo, cii., 


1 . 

3. 

5. 


It 

13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 

20 . 
22 . 
24. 
26. 

28. 

30. 

32. 


Mahakasyapa. 

Sanavasa. 

Dhrtaka, [Dharmagupta ? 
Yasumitra (according to some), 
Buddhanandi. 

Parsva. 

Asvaghosa, circa 1st cent A.D. 


2nd cent A.D. 


pp. 139442.) 
2. Ananda. 
Upagupta, 
Mecaka. 


4. 

6 . 


circa B.C. 250. 


8 , 

10 . 

12 . 


Buddhamitra. 

Purnayasas, 

Pi-lo (Yira?)^ 

Kapimala Bhiksu by Nanjio. 
14. Kanadeva or Aryadeva. 

16. Samghanandi. 

18. Eumaraiata, 

* Jayata by Nanjio. 

21. Mo-nu4o. 

She-tzu or Simha Bhiksu. 
Pu-to-no-mi-to, 


Nagarjima. 

Rahuia. 

Samghayaksa. 

Cho-ye-to* 

Yasubandim. 

Ho-ie-ho. 

Basiasita ? 

PrajSatara. 

27. Bodhidliarma. 1st Patriarch of China (520 A.D.) 

Hui-k^e, 2nd (486-593.) 29. Se’ng-ts’an, 3rd (d. 606). 

Tao-hsin, 4th (580-651).* 31. Hung-jin 5th (605-675). 

Hui-neng 6th (637-713). (See Suzuki^ Zen Buddhism, 1927). 


23. 

25. 


CtJLTtJEte Ultt>EE ISE NOETHEEN' iTAETAjK 


m 


AccordiEg to the tradition of the DhySna school Bodhidharma 
was a son of a king of Southern India. But according to a very 
early contemporary Chinese record Bodhidharma was an inhabitant 
of Po-sseu which is identified with Persia. Thus his Indian 
origin is doubted..^ Some hold the personality of Bodhidharma 
as a myth and they assert that the wall-contemplation of the 
Ch’an is borrowed from Taoism.^ 

According to the traditional history Bodhidharma arrived at 
Canton in a. d. 620 (526) and met the Emperor Wu in Hanking ; 

the emperor who was an earnest Buddhist 
sations with Liang- displayed his various work as a Buddhist 
Wu-ti propagandist to the Patriarch. The monk 

bluntly told the emperor that he had acquired no merit by causing 
temples to be built or Sanskrit books to be translated into the 
Chinese language. The king asked, “What is the most important 
of the holy doctrines ?” Bodhidharma replied, “Where all is 
emptiness, nothing can be called holy.” “Who”, asked the 
astonished emperor, “is he who thus replies to me ?” “Ido not 
know,” said Bodhidharma. The Patriarch could not come to 
any understanding with Wu-ti, and he left the Southern realm 
and went Northwards. He went to Loyang, where he spent nine 
years in the Shoa-lin temple gazing silently at a wall, whence 
he was popularly known as the wall-gazer. Various legends are 
connected with the life of Bodhidharma and his wonderful ascetic 
life had inspired many an artist to produce some of the masterpieces 
of Chinese painting.® ^ 

“The arrival of Bodhidharma in Canton in 520 was a great 
event for the history of Buddhist dogma, although his special 

Buddhadharma’s doctrines did not become popular until much 
teaolung jjg introduced the Bhyana school and 

also the institution of The Patriarchate which for a time had some 
importance. He wrote no books himself, but taught that true 

1 Pelliot. Fomg Poo, 1923, p. 260. 

2 c. f. Petrucci, Phiiosophie de la nature dans Part d’ Extreme-Orient, p. 39. 

3 Suzuki, Zen Buddhism, 1927. ppl 165-178 ; Eliot op. cit. pp. 255. 
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knowledge is gained in meditation by intuition and communicated 
by transference of thought. The best account of Ms teachings is 
contained in the Chinese treatise (Ta-mohsue-niailun) which 
reports the sermon preached by him before the Emperor Wu-ti 
in 520. His chief thesis of this doctrine is that the only true 
reality is the Buddha-nature in the heart of every man. Prayer, 
asceticism and good works are vain. All the man need is to 
turn his gaze inward and see the Buddha in his own heart. 
This vision, which gives light and deliverance, comes in a 
moment. It is a simple, natural act like swallowing or dreaming 
which cannot be taught or learnt, for it is not something imparted 
but an experience of the soul, and teaching can only prepare the 
way for it. Some are impeded by their Kcmyia, and are physically 
incapable of the vision, whatever their merits or piety may be, 
but for those to whom it comes it is inevitable and convincing” \ 
Bodhidharma’s fundamental principles were doubtless based on 
Hsgarjuna s Sunyavsda, explained in mystical instead of 
pMlosophical language. Bodhidharma’s teaching is called in 
Chinese Tsung-men or Ghan-tsung ; Chan is the corrujited form 
of the Sanskrit word Dhyana^ and in Japanese knowii as Zen. 
Although its teacher never wrote any book, the followers of the 
silent monk made good the deficiency of their master and in 
later age both in China and Japan a large literature grew, which 
we shall describe in the course of our study. 

The Northern Wei reigned at Loyang till a. d. 534 when the 
capital Avas changed to Teh. The empire was short-lived durine- 
the Eastern Wei (534-550), and during the seventeen years of 
their rule, the Hindu culture flourished to a great extent in several 
of the monasteries of N. China. 


Hautama Prajnairucr’ a Hindu monk came to Loyang in 


A. D. 


lesson 62 
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516 ill the time of Emperor Hiao-ming of the Northern Wei 
After the transfer of the capital to Teh, Prajnarnci was 
Gautama Prajwuci, installed in the monastery of Kin-hua (SnFarpa- 

A. D. 516 puspa) and afterwards in the Ting-chang 

monastery. Gautama PrajnSruci was a brahmana of Benares, 
(the centre of orthodox Hinduism) converted to the Buddhist 
faith. He must have had a thorough knowledge of the 
brahmanical scriptures which, added to his learning as a Buddhist 
doctor, became very powerful indeed. In the two monasteries at 
Yeh Prajhlruci translated twenty works of which thirteen exist 
in the modern Buddhist Trip itaka 

Of his translations the largest was Saddharma smrtyupds^ 
ihdna sutra (Nanjio, 679). It was a work in 70 fasciculi and 
consisted of seven chapters. These are, (1) 
SaddJiarma smftyu- the results of the ten kinds of good conduct 
(i e., contrary to duskriti) ; (2) birth and death ; 
(3) the different hells ; (4) the condition of the 
pretas or hungry demons ; (5) the birth as a beast, (6) the condition 
of devas, and (7) the Eiya-smrti-upasthana. 

This extensive Sanskrit treatise is lost ; but we can get some 
idea of the original iQxi iiom Biksd samuceaya^ where the ten 
bad paths of action and the after-consequence of them in hell 
is described in detail. The retribution for murder, the sin 
of theft, the crime of sexual passion, the result of false-speaking, 
of slander, of harshness, of covetousness, of malevolence etc., 
suffering in the held are described most vividly.^ Another passage 
is referred to in the same work where we hear of banishment to 
the preta- world as the punishment for refusing to give some triffle 
spontaneously and to hell for refusing what one has promised.-; 

It is needless to, describe all the sHtras PrajaSruci translated. 


1 Beadall and Eouse, op. eit., pp. 74-81. 

2 im. p. 12. 


24 
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But two works we cannot omit, being works of Nagarjuua. His 

„ . , Shun-ehunq-lun or Iladliiiantanuqama 

Nagarjuna’s Madhyanta- , /-nt •• i 

anugama sutra and Sastra (JNanjio, 1246) was commented upon 
EksislolcH' TT* 

. ’ by the great TogScara teacher Asahga, which 
treats of the doctrine enunciated in MahSprajhaparamita sHtra. 
Asahga must have commented on Nagarjuna’s work from his own 
stand-point of Yogacara. 

ISTagarjuna’s other work translated by Prajharuci was 
Eka^loha Sasira It consists of only 011 % Sloka, 

with a commentary by Hagarjuna himself. The one Bloka gives 
the whole philosophy of Madhyamika in a nutshell. The sloka 
reads : 

“My body (or substance) in its nature is not permanent Thus, 
then, my body is not a body. My body in its nature not being a 
body, I therefore say that it is empty and not permanent !” 
Nagarjuna in the commentary gives the reason of his composing 
a book in a sloka ; “It is Written on account of those, who in 
reading sastras of great length grew weary, and also for those 
intelligent persons, who have studied many sSstras, and exercised 
their thoughts (deeply) in the sea of Buddha’s law, but growing 
fatigued have begun to doubt about the doctrine, not by any means 
to be (luestioned or suspected, of the non-permanence of things and 
the nothingness of my own body. To destroy such doubts I have 
composed that sastra.” 

After explaining the reason for writing the above work, 
Nagarjuna explains his own doctrine and says, “That all kinds 
of acting are non-permanent, and my own body is nothing, ddie 
non-reality of my body is not separable from the non-permanence 
of all action, my nature and my body being nothing. Therefore 
there is no such thing as permanence.” Then Nagarjuna goes on 
explaining his own gStha in detail.’^ 

Another philosophical treatise attributed to NSgarjuna called 
"Vivadasamma sSsfm’ (Nanjio, 1251), was rendered into Chinese 
by Vimoksasena, a contemporary and co-worker of Prajharuci. 

1 Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^ pp. 305-317. 
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Vimoksasena' Avasa sramaija of TJdyana of N. W. India and 
was a descendant of the Sakya family of KapilaA'astu. He was 
well read in the sacred literature and specially 
in the Ahhidharma of MahSyana. He came to 
China with Grautama Prajhariici whom he 


respected as his gam^ and translated five works in collaboration with 
him. Vimoksasena translated the following works of Vasuhandhu : 
(1) Tripimia mtropadeSa 1 (Nanjio, 1196), (2) Z)Aam£t- 

cahra pravartana sutropodeia (Haniio, 1205), (3) Karma- 
siddha prakarana mstra (Hanjio, 1222)’' (4) Rainacuda sUtra 
cakirdharmopcdegall^SLn.]io, 1241). The last one is a treatise on a 
sltra called Eatnacuda (Nanjio, 23.47), which forms a part of the 
Eatnaknta group and was first rendered into Chinese by Chu 
Fa-hii (Dharmaraksa) of the W. Tsin Dynasty a. d. 265-316. 
The Rainacuda on which Vasuhandhu wrote bis treatise wms an 
important Avork and Ssatideva quotes no less than eight times in 
his iSiksdsamicccaya^ and is described as fully discussing the 
^Unyatd. 

TJpastinya (Hanjio, App. II, 103, 106, 117), whom Ave have 
met already translated tAvo Avorks. Dharmabodhi^ another monk 


of this period translated Vasuhandhu’ s cominentary on the Maha- 
parinirvdna sutra,^ 



1 Nanjio, App. II, 118 ; Bagchi, 267. 

2 Once more translated by Hiuen-tsang (ITanjio, 1221). 

3 Bendal and Eouse, op. dt., pp. 115, 120, 217, on intent contemplation of 
the body, p. 219, on contemplation of feeling, p;220, of thought, p 222, of the 
elements, p 249, on purity in action, p 284, , 

i 4 Nanjio, App. II, 119), 

I 5 Nanjio, 1206 113, 114, 120 for the text. . . 
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Tlie dynasty of the Eastern Wei passed away in a. d. 550, 
succeeded by the Northern T’si of the Kao family, which ruled at 
Teh for twenty seven years (550-577 A. d.) only. The &st 
Emperor of this dynasty Wen Hlien (a. d. 550-558) is considered. 


Emperor "Wen Huen 
favours Buddhism 


one of the most important personages of this 
period in China. At tliat time controversy 
between the Buddhist monks and Chinese 
literati was raging very seriously throughout the land. In order 
to determine the relative importance of the two principal contending 
religions, he summoned the Buddhist and Taoist priests to a 
discussion. Both the religions could not be true, and one must be 
a superfluity. Such quarrels always required the intervention of 
the emperor whose judgment decided the issue in such cases. Here 
too, after having heard the arg-uements of both the parties, Wen 
Hiien-ti decided in favour of Buddhism and ordered the Taoist 


priests to become monks on pain of death. Pour Taoists were 
executed for their faith.^ 




During the reign of Wen Hiien-ti, came to China a Hindu 
monk of UdySna named Narendrayasas. Narendrayasas, as a 
pious Buddhist made extensive tour in India and Ceylon and after 

^^^k ^ Ms native place, thought of 
557-568 ’ proceeding to China. With five companions, 

who were as adventurous in sifirit as himself, 
Narendra started for China. The difficulties of the journey are 
mvidly described in his Chinese biography. After crossing many 
mountains and deserts, they proceeded eastward and came among 
the Juei-Juei, who were at that time at war with the (Tu-kie) 
Turks. Narendrayasas was therefore obliged to remain in the 
country of the Juei-Juei, who were completely defeated by the 
Turks between 652 and 555 a. d. During this period the Hindu 
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monk travelled as far as the lake M ■which was situated 7000 li 
to^ the north of the country of the Turks, and may be identified 
with the lake Baikal in Siberia. 

the defeat of the Juei-Juei, Narendrayasas took refuge at 
Teh, the capital of the Northern Ts’i in the year 556 a. d. He 
came to live in the temple of Tien-ping at Teh Vhere he translated 
seven works. Narendra won the admiration and affection of all 
the people there for his learning and character. He was held in 
great esteem with other Buddhist monks till a. d. 577, when reaction 
against Bnddliism began vigorously. Narendrayasas and the 
Hindu monks were obliged to go to exile and Buddhism now entered 
upon a period of persecution.^ Now while the Northern T’si were 
ruling at leh (a. n. o50-557), after a lapse of more than a century, 

N CheuDvnastv a dynasty known 

IN. U^eu_^vnast, 557-581) at Chang-ngan. 

It Avas this power which destroyed the N. Ts’i 
of Yeh in a. d. 557. During the rule of the first Cheu emperor 
four Hindu monks came from India to Change-ngan, named Jna 
nabhadra, Jinayasas., Yasogupta and Jinagupta. 

Jnanabhadra,^ was a native of a country transliterated in 

Chinese as Po-t’eu-mo (Padma ?). He had studied the Buddhist 

Tripitaka and specially mastered the Yinaya. 
Jnanablmdra, Yaso- tj„ a i , i , ,, , , 

gupta, Jinayasas, Jina- iranslated a work called Panea-rndya 
gupta come to China , /-rir • i y . ,, , 

^asira (Wu-ming lun), in collaboration 

with the other three monks of the group.® The five sections of the 

book were : Sabdaslstra, Bhaisajya sastra, Silpa sastra, Mantra 

sistra (?), MudrS SSstra. Unfortunately the book is lost. 

Jnanabhadra’s friend and companion IJpadhyaya Jinayasas 
was a man of Magadha. After his arrival in China, he translated 
six Sanskrit works into Chinese during the reign of the emperor 

1 Chavannes, Jinagupta, Toung Poo, 1905, pp. 349-350, Footnote : faunslated 
from Siu kao smg chuan ; also P. N. Bose, Indian Teachers in Ghana, Madras, 
pp. 93f. 

_ 2 Nanjio App 11, 122 ; GUn. Jan-na-po-to-lo ; in trans. Chi-Men, Visdom- 
3 Toung Pao, loc, cit.,p. 339 - , > : . . > 
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Wu of tlie Clieu dynasty (561-578), witli the help of Yasogupta 
and Jiuagupta. Of his six translations only two exist : ifo/ia- 
megha sutra (Nanjio, 187) and Abhismnaya mtra (lSfan|io, 195). 

Yasogupta’s^ native place is known as Yin-p’o ■ the place 
has not yet been identified. He translated three works of which 
only one remains (Nanjio, 327). 

Bat it is Jinagupta the last of the group, who deserves special 
treatment. He is doubtless the greatest Hindu monk of his age. 
Jinagupta was a sramana of the kingdom of Gandhara and was 
an inhabitant of Pnrusapura (Peshawar). His family name is 
Kambhu, and he is a Ksatriya by caste. His father’s name was 
Yajrasara. 

The boy from his childhhod was religiously minded ; he 
became a monk at the tender age of seven with the full sanction 
of his parents. He was fortunate in his teachers, of whom 
Jnanabhadra and Jinayasas were attached to him to the last days 
of their life. Jinagupta left India for China in his 23rd year 
along with nine other monks. Six died on their way and it was 
only four monks, Jnanabhadra, Jinayasa, YasogTipta and himself 
Avho reached China in a. d. 557, after enduring : untold hardship 
in Central Asia. ■ 

The first Chen emperor Ming received the Hindu monks kindly ; 
a new Yihara was built for them and Jinagupta began to translate 
Sanskrit works with his Mends and colleagues. But the peace- 
loving Hindu monks were not allowed to do their work quietly for 
long. A reaction set in against the Cheu dynasty during the rule 
of the third emperor Wu, who ruled between 561 and 577. In 
574 the emperor Wu issued a decree placing a ban on Buddhism 
as well as on Taoism. Images and books were 
Buddhist burnt and priests were ordered to go back to 
their secular life to do their duty as Chinese 
citizens, according to the Confucian philosophy of life. Jinagupta 
and others were compelled to leave China and take shelter in the 

1 Nanjio, App., II, 124; Ghin. Ye-slio-kue-to, in tens. Cliang-tsang, 

‘Fame-concealed. 



Wiis reactionary attitude forced the Hindu monks to leave 
China. Jinagupta and his companions went westward and took 
, , , , shelter in the kingdom of the Turks (Tu-kie). 

shelter among the Ihe Kagan (Khan) T o-po received the banished 

Tui'lvS 

Hindus kindly. It may he mentioned here that 
a few years back T’o-po Kagan had brought one Huei-lin as 
prisoner from the kingdom of the Ts’i, who introduced Buddhism 
among the Turks. T’o-po Kagan became a pious Buddhist and 
regretted that he was not born in India. Jinagupta and his com- 
panies must Lave been well-received by this Kagan. But all the 
Hindu monks except Jinagupta died in the land of the Turks. 

■While Jinagupta was staying among the Turks, a band of 
Chinese itinarents came there on their way back to China from 
India. A few years back (in a. d. 575) a mission consisting of 
eleven monks had been sent bj^ the Ts’i emperor of Yeh to bring 
Sanskrit books from India. When the mission returned and came 
to the west of China, they heard that a reaction had set in in China 
and that the Buddhists were being severely persecuted by the 
emporor of the Cheu dynasty. For the time being they gave up 
the idea of proceeding to their native land and 
Manus^pts fiom Turks. They soon discovered 

that among the Tui-ks, there was a learned 
Hindu monk, who could read the Sankrit manuscripts they had 
brought from India. At their request Jinagupta translated the 
titles of these manuscripts, wMch were 260 -in number.^ 

In the meantime the political atmosphere again changed in 


1 Chavanues, Jinagupta, Toung Pao, 1905, pp. 832-356i 
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favour of tlie Buddhists. lu 581 rose at Chang-ngan a dynasty 
called the Sui. Its founder was Yang-chien, afterwards known 
as 'Wenti. He began his public career in 
the reign of Wu-ti (561-577) of the H. Gheu 
dynasty. After the death of the emperor Huen 
in A. D. 580, Yang-chien became the Prince of Sui. The nest year 
he became emperor, although the south under the Chan (557-589 
A. D.) was not annexed until seven years later. It was in 589 
that the whole of China, north and south, was brought under one 
emperor for the first time in the history of China. The Sui was a 
short lived dynasty (581 or 589-618), but it was a glorious epoch 
in the annals of China, and more specially for the history of 
Buddhism and spread of Hindu culture. 

Buddhism received great encouragement and patronage under 
the new emperor. The first act of sympathy and benevolence 
towards the Buddhists, bn assumption of the imperial title by Yang- 
chien was the issue of the diet of tolerance to 
the Buddhists. “Towards the close of his reign 
he prohibited the destruction or maltreatment 
of any of the images of the Buddhist or Taoist sects. It was the 
weakness of the age, says the Confucian historian, giving way to 
superstitions that led him to such an act as this.”^ 

Theban against the Buddhists being removed, the Chinese 
mission that was stopping in the land of tho Turks returned to 
Chang-ngan. The mission brought a large number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts ; but the persecution of Wu-ti had 
Hindu^n^jSiretumea Buddhist scholars in Cina. Therefore 

they looked for a competent pap^it who could 
interpret and translate these works, and their choice fell on 
Harendrayasas, who was living in exile. He was summoned to 
the monastery of Chang-ngan in a. d. 582 and was requested to 
superinted the work of translation. He lived in the monastery of 



1 Edkins, op. dU P- HI* 
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Ta-Mng-cliau and translated eight i^'orks in 28 fasciculi. But in 

Translation Board translations 

and Narendrajmsas Eiade under Narendrayasas. A few Chinese 

learned monks of Ta-hing-chan found some 

divergences and contradictions in the translations done under him 

and they thought that a more qualified man should be put in charge 

of this responsible work and all eyes turned towards one man. "it 

was Jinagupta, the lonely man, who had been living among the 

Tuiks for the last ten years. By a special decree by the emperor 

,. ' „ he was recalled from his exile and reinstated 

Jinagupta recalled ■ ,i , i ^ m i • i „ 

in the temple of Ta-hmg-chan as the head of 

the Translation Board. Brahman (Po-lo-mau) Dharmgupta and 

two Chinese monks Kao-t’ien-nu and Kao-ho-jen helped Jinagupta 

in translating the Sanskrit works. Sramanas of ‘great virtue’ 

were entrusted with the work of verifying these Chinese translations 

made by tlie first group. Two monks again revised the Chinese 

version and improved the style. 

Thus equipped and aided Jinagupta and his group translated 
39 works in 193 fasciculi; of which two works in 14 fasc 
wmre lost already in a. d. 730. Besides these works at the 
instance of the Emperor E-ao-tsu, Jinagupta in collaboration with 
a monk of India named JnSnagata (?^, a brahmana named Pi-sho-ta 
and tliree other Chinese monks translated several works on Indian 
philosophy and astronomy. These works, consisting of about 
two-hundred fasciculi, were finished in 592 a. n. 

Jinagupta was made the Esijyaguru by the king of Teng, a 
member of the Imperial familv of Sui, who 

a Rajyagurii. used to admit liim as a model, of the monks. 
He died in his 78th year in a. d. 600. ^ 

Pour other Hindu monks came to the capital of the Sui and 


1. Chavannes, he. cit. 1905, p. This is a translation from the Chinese Sui- 
hao-seng-chuen, Tripitaka, Ed. Tokyo, XXXV, 2, p. 91r-92r ; Author is Tao 
Siuan, 596-667 A. D. • 
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were coDteniporaries of Jinagupta. One of them was Gautama 
Dharmajhaiia ’ son of Gautama Prajnarnci, 
CoBtemporaries of Ixave already met in the Eastern 

■Wei dynasty. He wms an Upasaka or v aranasi 
(Benares). After the destruction of the Horthen Ts’i Dynasty by 
the Cheu in a. d. 577, Dharmajhana was appointed by tiie latter 

as the governor of the Yang-sen district, probably by way of 

banishment from the capital. He was recalled in o82 by the 
first Sui emperor to’ the capital where he translated one work only 
(Haniio, 739). Yinitaruci - a monk of Udyana came to China in 
A. D. 582, after the ban against the Buddhists had been withdrawn 
by the Sui emperor. He translated two works only (hianjio, 240, 25o). 

The last monk to arrive during the Sui djmasty was Dharma- 
gupta, a sramapa of Lo-lo country (Kadha, Bengal .’'). He came 
to Chang-an in a. d. 590 by the Centra, Asian 

Dharmagupta » . „ . 

A. D. 590. route and worked, at first in collaboraaon with 

Jinagupta, and after the latter’s death, independently at the transla- 
tion of Sanskrit works. One catalogue ascribes 18 works in 31 
fasc., to him, while the present-day Tripitaka contains 10 works only 
Dharmagupta died in 619 A. d. i.e. a year after the fall of the Sui 
dynasty. Another monk of this period is Pu-ti-tang (Bodhitang .■'), 
who is simply mentioned as a foreign sramaija. He translated a 
work ‘on the consideration by divination about the results of good 
and bad actions’ (Hanjio, 464). His exact date is unknown. 

During the short rule of 38 years, five Hindu translators came 
to China who translated no less than 60 works, of which, in spite 
In 38 years 60 works of the ravages of time, 58 exist in the Chinese 
translated. Buddhist Tripitaka. 

It is not possible to describe all the books translated by the 
Sui translators ; but two translations of Jinagupta deserve special 


1 Nanio, App II. 126. _ , . 

2 Naniio App II. 127 ; Chin. P’i-ni-to-lu-clii ; in trans. Mieh-lisi, clestrac- 

tion-joy’. 

3 Nanjio, App.' II, 131 ; Chavannes, BEFEO, 1903, p. 439-440. 
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notice. They are tlie Abhiniskramana sHtra, and the Saddliarma- 
pundarilia. The Chinese title of the Ahhiniskramaqa sntra would 
mean, ‘Biiddha-purYakarya-samgraha sutra (Nanjio, 680.) 

The work is in 60 fasc. of 60 chapters. An English translation, 
in an abstract form, of this book had been published by Beal, 
entitled, The Romantic History of Buddha. At the end of this 
work the following titles of the Life of Buddha, as adopted by the 
five different schools, are mentioned. 

(1) Ta-shn (Mahavastu?) by the Mahasahghikas. 

(2) Ta-chiiang-yen (Lalitavistara) by the Sarvastivadins. 

(3) Eo-wang-yin-yuen (Buddha’s former Avadana) by the 

Kasjminyas. 

(4) Shih-kiamen-ni pan-bsiu (Sakyamuni’s former practice 

or Buddha-carita) by the Dharmaguptas. 

(5) Pi-ui tsan-kan-pan CVinaya-pitaka-mnla) by the 

Mahisasakas. 

The Saddliarma-pnpdarika was translated by Jinagupta and 
Dharinagupta in a. d. 600 in 8 fasc. of 27 chapters (Nani io. 139). 
Translation of this Mahayana sltra appeared more than" once 
before in Chinese and a brief resume of the earlier Chinese transla- 
tions may not be out of place. The earliest translation of the Sad. 
Pupcl was made by Chu Ea-hu (Dharmaraksa) of the AVestern Tsin 
dynasty (a. d. 265-316) (Nanjio, 138) and we have rather exhaus- 
tively described above the part played by Dharmaraksa in propagat- 
ing the cult of Avalokitesvara. There is another incomplete 
translation made by an unknown translator of the same dynasty. 
The title of the ivork is transliterated as Sa-than-fan-tho-li ching 
(Nanjio, 136). The next extant translation is that of KumErajiva’s, 
the most important and the best of all the translations (Nanjio, 
134). But the translation made by Jinagupta and his 
friend Dharmagupta has a special interest for us for reasons given 
below. There is an interesting preface by a Chinese scholar, who 
seems actually to have taken part in the translation. (Nanjio, 
134) He writes : 

“The translations of Chu Ea-hu and KumErajiva are most 
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probably made from two different texts. In tlie repository of the 
canon, I (the author of the preface) have seen twn texts ; one is 
written on the palm-leayes, and the other in the letters of Kucha, 
KuniSrajiva’s maternal country. The former text exactly agrees 
with Chu Pa-hu’s and the latter with Euniarajiva’s. Fa-hu’s 
text omits only the Grathas of the Samantamuiha Parivarta, 
chapter 24. But Kumarajiva omits half of the Osadhi-Parivarta;, 
chapter 5, the beginning of the Pahca bhiksusata vyakarana 
Parivarta, chapter 10, and the Gathas of the Devadatta Parivarta, 
chapter 12, and those of Samantamukha Parivarta, chapter 25. 
Moreover, Kumarajiva puts the Dharmaparyaya Parivarta (the 
last chapter of the Sntra) before the Bhaisajya-rSja Parivarta, 
chapter 23. Chu Fa-hu and Kumarajiva both place the Dharapi 
Parivarta next to the Samantamukha Parivarta, chapters 24 and 
25 respectively. Besides these, there are minor differences betw'een 
the text and translations. The omission of the GathSs in Kumara- 
jiva, chapters 12 and 25, have since been filled up by some 
wise men, whose example I wish to follow.” Jinagupta, Dharma- 
gupta and this monk made several changes in the text, which the 
writer of the preface admits in -details. Nanjio has, in his 
Catalogue^ compared the three translations with the extant 
Sanskrit version of the (Kanjio, 139).' 

This treatise is the most popular of all the Buddhist texts in 
Eastern Asia. It has been sometimes designated as the ‘Lotus 
Evangel’ and compared with the Gospel of Saint John by foreigners. 

The faith of the Chinese and Japanese Tendai 

Tendai sect Kichiren sect of Japan 

is based on the Sad. Pup4* sltra as translated by Kumarjiva. 

1 It may be mentioned here by the way that fragments of very old 
Sanshrit texts of PunMnka have been discovered in Central Asia and since 
published, Hoemle, Manuscript Remains, Oxford 1916. Another very early 
version has been discovered by the Japanese traveller Ewa-guci from Tibet. 
The Sanskrit text that was preserved in Nepal, has been published by H. 
Eem and B. Nanjio (Bibiliotheca Buddhka, St. Petersbourg).; this text however 
is not the oldest recension as it agrees with the Tibetan translation of the 
ninth century. 



it siiomd be observed tii^^ tlie Sad. Pu^d. iiiarks an epocli m tlie 

history of Buddhism. In it Sakyamuni ceases to be an historical 
personage. He ‘ds no more the itinerant preacher in flesh and 
blood, T\"ho for fifty years walked through the cities of H.-E. India 
but a being divested of all historical individuality and identified 
with the cosmic principle, with the truth itself. This Sakyamuni 
of the Sad. Pupd. is no Buddha of physical body but the Buddha 
of original enlightenment from all eternity. He did not die in 
past time, nor will be born in the future. He is one and the same 
with those whom he enlightens. His mind contains all phenomena 
in time and space. Hfs essence is oneness, and there is nothing 
besides him. Therefore the present world is Buddha’s world, 
the present human body is Buddha’s body, the passions are 
enlightenment.”^ 

It was during this Sui dynasty that a sect called as T’ien-tai 
was formally formed in China which based its faith on the 
Saddharina Pupdarika. The founder of the sect was Chi-yi, whose 
life and work is oultined below. His other names are Chi-che-ta-si 
(Jap. Chisha Daishi) or Chi-k’ai or Ch’en Chi-k’ai or Chi-k’i. 
The sect was called T’ien-tai, from the name of the mountain on 
wEich the monastery of Ghi-yi was situated. In Japan the sect 
is known as Tendai. 

According to the Ti’en-tai tradition, the great Mahayana 
teacher Nagarjuna, who is placed at the head of several schools, 
is regarded as the ancestor of the Ti’en-tai school. But the real 
originator was a Chinese monk named Hui-wen (Jap. Emon) of 
whom we know nothing. But the spiritual and literary contribu- 
tions made by Hui-ssU, the disciple of Hui-wen to the dissemination 
of the Ti’en-tai idea were not inconsiderable. Hui-ssB. was a 
priest of W a-chan in Honan and was , the chief of the Madhyamaka 

school. In 572 he established himself witli 
Hui-wen and Hui-ssu i: i . -vr i- , ,i 

forty priests at Nan-yao, preaching to them 

alone on his method of attaining MrvSna.^ Hui-ssu’s outlook on 

T-l. Bruno Petold, The Chinese Tendai Teaching, The Eastern Buddhist Vol. 
i. V, p. 306. 

2 Giles, Chin. Bio, Diet, No, 880, ' 
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Buddhism was new and provoked such antagonism that twice he 
was in danger of being assassinated by fanatical fellow-monks. 
He died in 577. 

Four ivorks are attributed to Hui-ssu. The first was the test of 
Hui-sstl’s prayer (Hanjio, 1576), the second was a thesis on the 
docti’ine of meditation and knowdedge’ or Samatha, J'ipasyana 
as they are technically called among the Ti’en-tai (Hanjio, 1542). 
The third was on ‘the doctrine of meditation on the absence of 
dispute concerning all the states of existence’ (Naniio, lo43). 
Besides these he explained the meaning of the chapter entitled 
Siihha vihara of the Saddharma pun(}ciT%ka (Nanjio, 1547). 
The Siihha vihara chapter deals with ‘'vocation of the ministers 
of religion, practical rules for their conduct in and out of society. 
Parable of the king, w^ho rewards his valient warriors ; in the 
same way the Buddha will reward those who struggle for his 
sake, by bestowing upon them all kinds of favours, at last the 
most valuable of his boons— eternal resfi.” Of these four works the 
first two can be regarded as authentic. 

Hui-ssn’s greatest disciple was Ghi-yi, the Great Sage of the 
T’ien-tai mountains, 'who became the founder of the Tendai teaching. 

Chi-yi was born in 531 a. d. in the reign of "Wu-ti in Southern 
China in the province of Ke. As a boy he saw the downfall of 
the Southern empire and his mind became early impressed with 
Ghi-yi founder of the the futility of earthly greatness and with the 
vanity of the pomp and splendour of kings. 
He migrated wdth his family to the capital of Honan. 

It was at the age of eighteen that he became a sramapa and 
at twenty became bhiksu or full priest. His genius soon became 
noticed by the leaders of Buddhism of that time and attracted 
the attention of the imperial court of Nanking. He was invited 
there and became the religious teacher of the crowm prince. Two 
emperors were his patrons and friends. But the atmosphere of an 
emperor’s court was not to his liking and he preferred to live on 


1 See Kem, SBE, Vol. XXI, p, XXX. 
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the T’ieii-tai mouatams ‘the platform of Heaven,’ the famous seat 
of the white Lotus society, teaching those who came to seek 
spiritual knowledge detached from worldly ambitions and sensual 
pleasures. 

The great MahSySna work Saddharma pun4ar%ha inspired 
Chi-yi and the beautiful spiritual concepts a)id ceremonials 
attracted him very strongly. He held that although the Bodhi- 
citta was present in all living beings, yet they could not of 
themselves realise this truism and unfold their inner self without 
instruction. He, therefore, held that spiritual instruction and 
guidance were imperative in the life of a man to remove error 
and illusion and establish the true ideas. The motto of the school 
was Chih-Kuan^ which is a translation of the two words Scmiatha 
and meaning calm and insight.^ 

“The T’ien-tai is distinguished by its many-sided and almost 
encyclopsedic character. Chi-yi did not like the exclusiveness 
of the DhySna school. He approved impartially of ecstasy, 
literature, ceremonial and discipline ; he wished to find a place 
for everything and point of view from which every doctrine might 
be admitted to have some value.”^ 

Chi-yi like most great teachers in classical times, wrote very 
little himself, but his lectures were faithfully recorded by his great 
disciple Kuan- ting. 

Two group of Chi-yi’s works are considered specially important, 
namely the so-called the San-ta-pu ‘Three great parts’, and the 
"Wu-hsiao-pu ‘five small parts.’ Tlie former group consists of three 
works, namely : 

1. ‘The profound meaning of the Saddharma pupdarika’ in 
20 fasc. (Kanjio, 1534). It is a work which aims at explaining the 
essence or the true principles of the Saddharma 
Literagr .work of pan^arika shtra, and is in fact a systematic 
description of all teachings by the Buddha, or 
a synthetic philosophy of all the systems of Buddhism. 

2 Ibid, p. 311. ... : ■. 
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2. ‘The Sentences and phrases of the Saddharina puydarika,’ 
in 20 fasc. (Nanjio, 1536). It is a textual commentaiy on the sHtra. 

3. ‘The great Meditation’ in 20 fasc. (Nanjio, 1538). It 
contains, besides many profound theoretical discussions, the practical 
teaching of Tendai. It is a contemplative method on a philosophical 
foundation, something much deeper than has ever been offered 
to the world by Zen Buddhism. 

To these three fundamental works on Tendai philosophy Tsan- 
jen wrote three commentaries (Nanjio, 1535, 1537, 1530), which 
are regarded as classical or canonical like the master’s own 
writings. 

Besides these ‘three great parts’, there are ‘five small parts’, 
which comprise : 

1. ‘The profound meaning of the Avalokitesvara chapter of 
the Saddharma puydarika,’ (Nanjio, 1555). 

2. ‘Explanation of the meaning of the Avalokitesvara chapter,’ 
being a textual commentary on the above. (Nanjio, 1557). 

3. The profound meaning of the Suvarnaprabhasa sHtra,’ 
(Nanjio, 1548). 

4. A textual commentary on the above (Nanjio, 1552); 

5. A commentary on the AmitayurdhySna sUtra (Nanjio, 
1559) ; the authenticity of the last work is doubted by some 
scholars. Nanjio mentions 22 works by Chi-yi in his catalogue, 
which were admitted in 1024 a. d. by the imperial order 
in the canonical work of Buddhism. 

The T’ien-tai school highly respects all sUtras of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka and rejects none. But it has a special veneration for 
two sUtras, the Saddharma puydarika, and the MahaparinirvSya 
sUtra. Chi-yi further combined with them two other sUtras viz., 
Amitlrtha sltra (Nanjio, 133), and the Samantabhadra Bodhi- 
sattva DhySna sUtra (Nanjio, 334), which form, so to say, the 
prologue and the epilogue to the Saddharma puydarika. 

To a T’ien-tai believer, the conviction of the unity of the whole 
universe and of all living beings, not a cold abstract theory, but 
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a deep religious coiivictiou. It pervaded the whole persouality of 
Chi-jn aud impressed it with a wouderful sweetness. Chi-iu 
preached to the fishes and in his piety for all living beings delivered 
the fishes from the avarice and cruelty of men buying up the fishing- 
rights from the fishermen on the sea-shore near T’ieu-tai mountains, 
where his monastery was situated.^ 

The patronage of the emperors was manifest in various 
branches of Buddhist culture and the most important work was 

several catalogues of 
During the reign 
of ’Wen-Ti (581-605) three catalogues of 
Chinese Buddhist works were compiled. In a. d. 594 the Emperor 
asked Ea-ching, a priest who was engaged in translation and other 
monks of the Ta-hing-chan monastery to compile a catalogue of 
the Buddhist works in Chinese. The total number of books 
mentioned in this catalogue called Sui-cMng-chhig-mu-lu 
(hranjio, 1609) is 2257 1 in 5310 fasciculi, of 
First Catalogue ^%ich the number of missing books maybe 

about 402 in 702 fasciculi. 

In 597, the second catalogue was compiled. The Li-taisan- 
pao-eM (Nanjio, 1504), or the record of the Triratna under 
successive dynasties, was compiled by 
Second Catalogue Ea-chan-faiig, a translator of Buddliist texts. 
The work is in 15 fasciculi and the first three fasciculi contain 


Catalogues of Buddhist compilation of 
wrks .compiled under Buddhist works in Chinese, 

me Sill emperor 


1 still to-day in several monastery tanks Mies live unmolested, 

2 The contents of the Sui Ghwng-ching-niu-lti : 

c-i Mahayana, 784 works in 1718 fasc. 

Sutra Hinayana, 845 works m 1304 tasc. 

V Mahayana, 50 works i.n 8^2 fasc. 

Vinajm Hinayana, 63 works in 381 fasc.. 

68 works in 381 fasc. 

Abhidliarma Hinayana,’ 116 works in 482 fasc. 

Later works Extracts, 144 works in 627 fasc, 

Indian & Chinese Eecords, 63 works in 185 fasc. 

Treatises, 119 works in IM fasc. 

2257 5294 

Nanjio, Catalogue, Introduction, p. xyiii. 
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a t^’eiierctl -history of Buddhism from the birth of the Buddha down 
to' the time of the compilation of the 'work ^ the next cIcnou 
fasciculi form a catalogue of Indian works translated into Chinese 
from A. D. 07 till 587. The fifteenth fasciculi is an index or a 
minute list of the contents of the work. This catalogue contained 
1070 works in 3,325 fasciculi, of which 551 belonged to Mahnyaua, 
525 to Hinayana. There is no book in the Miscellaneous section. 
Of 551 MahaySna works, 259 works, and of 525 Hinayana works 
357 were by unknown translators. This catalogue was compiled 
by a private individual, but due to its excellence, it has largely been 
used by subsequent catalogues. 

The third catalogue, also called Std-elmng-chmg-mii-lii 
(Haiiiio, 1008), was compiled in 002 a. n. by the order of the 
first emperor, by Bhadauta Yen-ts’ong and other monks of the 
Ta-hiug-shan monastery. Lay savants also co-operated in the 
compilation of this catalogue. The method of classification followed 
here was different from the one followed in the 
Third Catalogue. eon-epilation of the imperial catalogue of 594 

A. D. 


Hanjio speaks of another catalogue, which is recorded and des- 
cribed in the Sui Annals. ‘Tn the period Ta-yeh (605-6 1.G a.d.) 

Emperor Yang ordered sramana Chi-kuo to 
Another Catulcgue. a catalogue of Buddhist books at the 

Imperial Buddhist Chapel within the gate of the palace. He then 
made some divisions and classifications, which are as follows : 

“Sutras, which contained what Bxiddlia had spoken, were arranged 
under three divisions, (1) The Mahliyana, (2) The Hinayana, 
(3) The mixed Sntras. Other books that seemed to be productions of 
later men, who falsely ascribed their works to greater names, were 
classed as Doubtful Books. 

“There were other works in which Bodliisattvas and others went 
deeply into the exploration of the meaning, and illustrated the 
principles of Buddha. These were called Disquisitions or Sastras 
(Abhidharma.) 
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Iheii there were Viiiaya works, under each division, as before, 
Mahajana, Hxnayana, mixed. There are also records, or accounts 
oh the doings in the times of those who had been - student of the 

system. Altogether there are eleven classes under w'hich the books 
were arranged.^ 

The number of books mentioned here is 1962 in 6198 fasciculi 
But neither the catalogue nor the compiler is mentioned in Chinese 
Buddhist works. The number of books is again different from 
that mentioned in four earlier catalogues still in existence. This 
may howmver be called the fifth collection made by an Emperor of 
China.” 

We are on the eve of the great dynasty of T’ang and before we 
enter into that period, let us stop for a moment and take stock of 
what the Chinese learnt from .the Hindus. The Hindu monks 
did not merely carry Sanskrit book.s across the mountains and 
deserts, but they carried a culture to China ; they not only 
tianslaied the Sanskrit xvorks into the Chinese language but grafted 
Hindu culture in the Chinese stem. 


Hindu Art in China 


That China has been influenced by India in her architecture 
is an obvious fact ; that the Pagodas and temples are built 
after a Hindu pattern is admitted by the 
native writers. ‘‘The Pagoda is purely Indian 
in origin,” says a modern Chinoso, “we never had it before the 
days of Indian influence.” But it is not in architecture alone 
that traces of Hindu Influence are found. They are found in 
Chinese arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, literature, music, 
sculpture, painting, and, in fact, in almost every branch of 
Chinese art and science. Says a modern historian about the 
influence of Buddhism upon Chinese civilization : “The most 
important point students have to bear in mind is the extent to 
which Chinese civilization has been revolutionized since the 

Of all the changes that have resulted 


coming of Buddhism. 


1 Quoted from Max Miiller’s Selected Essays, Vol. II, pp. 320-330, by Nanjio 
“’Introduction, p. xix). 
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from tlie spread of Buddhism, those in connection with Chineso 
IiMWC arc of the most iicrmanciit value.” The /Mi-toc system 
thWi aims at arrangiag the whole Chiuese vocahulaty ptaetical y 
; “r Jo iaitials was iutreauced by the Buddhist mouhs towards 
the beginning of tire Sixth century A. d. 





XIV. The Age oe IIiuen Tsahg. ^ 


The T’ang dynasty marks the golden age of Chinese 
It rose after the fall of the short-lived Sni dynasty that had 
united China in 589. With the death of the great Sui emperor 
Vang-ti in 617, the dynasty came to an end and as many as seven 
adventurers occupied the different parts of China. 
But they only paved the path for the great 
governor of T’ai-yuan, Li-ylian who with the 
help of his aide son Shih-Min, afterwards famous in Chinese 
history as T’ai-tsung, became emperor in Chang-an in 618. But 
his authority was disputed by eleven rivals, and it Avas not before 
ten years that Li-yilan, known as Kao-tsu in history, could re- 
unite the major portion of China once more under the same rule. 

The T’ang dynasty lasted (from 618 to 907 a. d.) for about 
three hundred years and therefore we cannot expect from our 
previous knowdedge of history that the attitude 
Buddli/sin^undex tL of all the Chinese emperors towards Buddhism 
^ should he uniformly favourable. Its career and 

character met wdtli various fortunes during its long lease of life. 
The T’angs were generally not unfavourable towards Buddhism 
and some of the great names of Chinese Buddhism are connected 
Avith history of the T’ang dynasty. 

Li-yiian or Kao-tsu, the founder of the T’ang djmasty, himself 
was reactionary. Yang-ti, the Sui emperor, as avo have already 
seen, had declared favourably for Buddhism, 

Kao-Tsu’s"rala iiow according to the conspectus of the noAv 

emperor Confucianism av as considered as neces- 
sary to China, as wings to a bird, or water to a fish. Fu-i, the 
imperial historian, a staunch Confucianist and enemy of Buddhism 

1 Tlie name of tlie great pilgrim is differently transcribed. Tbe reading Yuan 
Chiiang as proposed by Hiiys Davids (Walters, Yuan Chuancj, Preface) is 
untenable. Two spellings are possible : Hiuan Chuang or Hiiian Tsang. 
The latter is widely accepted. 
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prevailecl upon the Euiperor to issue an edict against the Buddhists. 
Magistrates we ordered to enquire into the lives of the monts 
and nuns ; those possessed of an inipeccahle character were 
allowed to retire into bigger monasteries, the smaller ones being 
closed clown. Kao-tsu abdicated in 627 in favour of his son Shih- 

men, "wiio is known as T’ai-tsiiiig. 

T’ai-tsung was one of the greatest rulers that China ever had. 
His reign of 22 years (627-649) formed the golden age of the 
T’ang dynasty. He succeed in both the art of war and peace •, 
but this is the subject of Chinese histoiy. It may bo raentioncd 
briefly that T’ai-tsung made matrimonial alli- 
Emperoi- M-tsung, .^yjth the first great king of Tibet, Srong 

027-G49, sain-gamo, by giving Ins daughter wen- 
chong to the Tibetan king. This alliance threw open Tibet to the 
influence of Cliineso civilization. He sent an embassy to the court 
of Harsavardhana ^ and made Avar with the usurper avIio succeeded 
Harsa. T’ai-tsuug was known to the Greek emperor and his 
friendship was sought for by the Sassanian king as well as by the 
early Caliphs. Ho conquered the Turks and brought Corea under 
him. This Avas the great T’ai-tsung under Avhom Buddhism got 

neither check, nor encouragement. 

For several decades very few Hindu monks came to China. 
In 627 a Hindu monk named Prabhakara-mitra (Hanjio, App. H, 
Prabh^lnr mitrx arrived ill China. He was a monk of 

Comes to China. Nalaiida, a Ksatriya by casto. On his Avay to 
China, he lived among the Turks for some time and Avorkcci as a 
preacher of Hindu culture in cmlizing the rude Turks. 


1 See Eliot, III, op. cit. , 

2 “I may observe that the Peh-Shi (or ‘Npitliem Dynamics ® 

of a larpG consumption of sugar in Cambodgia as fai bac.k uS llic nrili c.Gntln^ 
of oiir Ira. Therckan be no mistato about the meaning of 

which 'arc still nsed both m China and Japan The lli&toij ol 1U, 

T’iing Dynasty’, in its chapter on Magadlia, says that in the year 6../ the 
(2.1011080 'Emperor 'sent envoys thither to procure tlie method of lulling opt 
sxHHir and then ordered the Yang-Chou sugar-cane growers to press it out in 
niflkme when it appeared that both <^^oloiir ancl aste ^ 

that of the western Kegions [of which Magadha was l^eld to ^ 

Parker, Asiatic Quarterly Eeyiew, Jan, 1904, p. 146. Quoted iiom H, Coiciiei, 
Ser Ilarco Polo, (1920), p 99. 
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The Chinese sources have preserved an account of Prahhakara- 
mitra and his works. His name is faithfully transcribed as 
Po-lo-p’o-kia-lo~ini-to. He was also simply known as Prabhamitra. 
He was born in royal family of Ksatriya descent in Central India. 

His life among the home at the age of ten years and 

Wratom Turks. studied under an able teacher. He at first 
studied the MahaySna-sutras. On veceiving upasampada he took 
to the study of Vinayapitaka and applied himself to a strict observ- 
ance of disciplinary rules. But he was by temperament meditative 
and liked the study of Buddhist metaphysics. 

“At the end of his study he went out to travel ui different parts 
of India. Having travelled in South India he returned to his 
country and went to the nmnastery of Nalanda (Halan-to) in the 
kingdom of Magadha. There he met Silabhadra who was lecturing 
on the SaptadaSabhumi Badra at that time. Prabhakara 
attended these lectures, studied and collected information on the 
HiuayEna Sastras. 

“Thus being’ possessed of a deep knowledge of both Hinayana 
and^MahEyana SEstras, he was appointed a teacher of Abhidharma 
at IvElanda and soon won the admiration of all his companions and 
disciples. He had many disciples at Nrilanda and some of them. 
Prajnavarman, Indravarman and others were famous for their 
profound erudition. Prabhakara was admired not only bj’- the 
people but also by the king of the country. 

“As the Buddhist disciplinary rules do not permit a Sakyaputra - 

who have adopted the life of a monk, to live in one place for more 

than sis mouths. Prabhakara thought of leaving Nalanda. He 
heard that nobody had as yet preached the Law of Buddha amongst 
the Barbarians of the north. As there were many to propagate the 
religion a.t home but none to go to foreign countries ho left for the 
northern countries with 10 disciples,’ both monks ^ and laymen. 
xHter travelling in different countries he reached 'the camp of 

Tabghu, the Khagan of the Western Turks. He taught him the 
Law of the Buddha. 
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“After a period of ten days he discovered in the barhariau 
sovereign a spirit of confidence and submission. Every day the 
Ehagan sent for Prabhabara and his companions necessary food ; 
every morning and evening' he sent them offerings with respect • 
all of them received excellent treatment from the Turkish chief and 
found with joy in him an over-increasing faith for Buddha and his 
religion. 

‘Tn A. D. 020 the king of Kao-ping came from China to the 
country of the barbarian hordes as ambassador. Prabhakara 
mot him and taking this opportunity prepared himself for going 
to China. But the Kliagan and liis subjects would not let him 
go away. The king of Kao-ping, therefore, sent a note to the 
Emperor of China and the latter soon issued an official order 
inviting Pj'abliakara to come to the capital of China. He arrived 
at the capital ivith the king of Kao-ping towards the end of 
the same year (020 a. d.). At the request of the emperor, 
Prabhakara was lodged in the monastery of liing-shen at the 
capital. 

“The emperor was soon attracted by the great abilities and 
profound learning of Prabhakara and began to entertain a great 
respect for him. In 629 the emperor requested him to translate 

Buddhist text into Chinese. A committee of 19 eminent monks 
was appointed to help him. There were two Indian monks known 
as Sahgha (Seng-ka) and Gupta (Kiu-to) on the committee and 
one of them served as interpreter. 

Tlio work of translation continued till the 030 a. d. These 
translations won him great honour from the Chinese Buddhist 
scholars. But the Confucian litterati soon got jealous of 

Prabhakara’s influence. They began to poison the ear of the 

emperor who gradually began to show indifference towards 
Prabhakara. Thus a little disappointed at the end of his life 

Prabhdkara died in the capital of Cliina in 633 at the age of 09. 
His disciples erected a Slwpa to honour his memory.”^ 

1 Dr. P. C. BageW, A Buddhist Monk of Niiland<a among the Western 
TmU.-Du(ldMst India Yol. II, No 1. 1928 p. 7-9. 
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His literary Avorks. 


In CMna Prabhakaramitra translated three works in 35 fasc. 
having died in his 69th year in a. d. 633. 

Of Prahhakara’s three translations, two are retranslations of 

works which had already appeared in Chinese. 

His llatnatara-Dharcmi-Sutra (Hanjio, 84) 

is the retranslation of the second part of the 

Mahavaipulya Mahasannipata satra (Nanjio, 61) done into 

Chinese by Dharmaraksa of K Liang dynasty (397-439 a. d.) 

His other two translations are Abhidharara works of two great 

acaryas. Bodhisattva HSgarjuna’s 3£adhyamaka Karihas 

with the coniinentary of his great disciple Aryadeva had once 

been translated into Chinese by KnmSraJiva (Haujio, 1179) in 

4 fasciculi. Enniarajiva always abridged his 
Madliyamaka Itarika , , , . n 1 1 i , 

with Aryadeva’s tika translations. Prabhakaramitra, therefore, 

translated completely. complete translation of the same 

work in 8 fasciculi. The importance of the 
work has already been emphasized above under KumSrajiva 
But his greatest work is the translation of Asahga’s MahayStia 
Sutralamkara sntra (Haiiiio, 1190). The original text of this was 
discovered some time back in Nepal by Sylvain Levi who had since 
then published and translated it.^ 

In the original text the name of Asahga does not occur and it 
Mahayana Sub-a- therefore, raised doubts in the minds of 

lamkara. scholars as to the claim of Asahga to the 

authorship of the sltra. This doubt has been greatly strengthened 
by several facts. Firstly, the colophon of the Sanskrit text contains 
the name of Bodhisattva Vyavadltasamaya as the speaker 
(bhasita). This colophon is found in the Chinese as well as in 
the Tibetan versions ; therefore, the tradition of Vyavadatasamaya 
as the ‘spokesman’ of the sHtra is quite old. The name of this 
Bodhisattva is unknown and it is impossible to say whether this 
designation is applicable to Maitreya or to Asahga or to another 
person real or fictitious. 

1 Mahayana Sutralamkara Ed. et ti-aduit par S. Levi. Tome I, Text ; Tome 
II. Traduction, Paris. 1911. 
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Prabhakaramitra in Ms translation assigns tliis sltra to 
Asanga, wbom he clearly refers as a ‘Bodliisattva.’ The preface 

to the Chinese translation by Li Pe-yo repeats 
Its authorship. , „ . .,i , n . 

and confirms this ■without any allusion to super- 
natural revelation, as found in Hiuen-tsang. According to the 
latter statement the sacred texts of the YogScara "were revealed by 
Maitreya, the future Buddha to Asanga in the tusita heaven. The 
story of revelation is quite ancient ; for we find that Paramartha 
and the Chinese translators of the fifth century had declared the 
8aptadaMbhumi Sastra or the YogUiCaralJiumi Sastra as a 
revealed text. 

But Paramartha and Hiuen-tsang belonged to the Yogacara 

school and it is quite likely that they would believe in the current 

supernatural tales. Yi-tsing, who was not a follower of this sect, 

and lived only half-a-century after Hiuen-tsang, clearly stated that 

this work was Asahga’s. But it is the Tibetan authors who have 

unanimously placed the MahSyEna Sutrailamkara 
Asailga is the author. ,,, , , , .r., 

among the five sSstras of Maitreya. But they 

maintain that the verses which are attributed to Maitreya, the 

prose commentary to the verses which forms a part of the work, 

called Sutralamhara-bha^ya^ are attributed to Vasubandhu ! The 

name of Asanga is nowhere mentioned. The Tibetan translation 

was the work of the Hindu monk Sskyasinha and the Lotsavas dPal 

bregs and others, about whom nothing definite is known. Anyhow 

it is later than Prabhakaramitra, for, in the early seventh century 

there 'was hardly any translation or translator in Tibet. 

Tibetan Buddhism is based on Yogacara ; so that it is probable 

that they would ascribe supernatural origin to this scripture. 

We would, therefore, like to trust the older and unorthodox 

opinion that the sntra was the work of Asanga. The theory 

advanced by Tibetan scholars that the Karikas and the tlka were 

separate compositions by two different authors, is, however, 

contradicted by the authors of the Chinese Catalogue Che Ytten-lu 

(a. d. 1264-94) who clearly ascribes the verses and the tika 

to the work of Asanga, the Sanskrit title being transliterated 
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as Su-tan~lo-A-leng-hia-lo ti-kia i.e. Sntra-alaiiikaratika, aad it 
doubtless refers to the prose portion that we see in the original. 

The Chinese translation of Prabhakara contains 13 sections or 
24 chapters with titles prefixed to almost all of them. The Sanskrit 
original text and the Tibetan translation agree very closely, the 
number and title of the chapters exactly tallying. The Sanskrit 
adhikaras or chapters number 21. The titles of the Chinese version 
are given below : 

I. 1. nidana, 2. siddhi, 3. saraijagamaua, 4. gotra. II. 5. 
cittotpada, 6. pratipatti. 7. tattava, 8. prabhava. 9. paripaka. 
III. 10 bodhi. IV. 11 adhimukti, 12. paryesti V. 12b — ^VI-13 
disana, 14. pratipatti’s. VII. 15 avavadanusasanani, 16 upayasahita- 
karraa, 17. a l!7avamitra,VIII. 176.^ — IX. 18. puja, 19. kalyanamitra, 
20. brahinavihara. X. 2i a. bodhipaksa,XI. 21b. — XII. 22. guija, 
23. caryaparatistha. XIII. 24. buddhapuja. 

The Chinese and the Sanskrit texts agree in general differing 
in minor details due to some unimportant changes made by scribes 
and editors of the Sanskrit text during these centuries. It may be 
mentioned here that many of the sections are reproduced verbatim 
in the Bodhisattvabhumi, the only chapter of the Yogacarabhhmi 
preserved in the original Sanskrit.^ 

For nearly a quarter .of a century after Prabhakaramitra no 
Sanskrit book was translated into Chinese till the rise of Hiuen- 
tsang. This great pilgrim-monk is an important figure in the 
Sino-Indian connection and therefore deserves a detailed study. 

Hiuen-tsang was born in a. d. 600, in the family of Chau hui, 

Hiuen-tsang’s life was a Confucianist of the strict old-fashioned 

kind. Hiuen-tsang was the youngest of the 
four sons. He received his earliest education in the classics from 
his father and teachers along with his brothers. He was a preco- 
cious child showing cleverness and wisdom in his very early years. 
He was quick to receive and was imbued with a very practical 
intelligence. His classical training was thorough, which greatly 
helped him to be a good writer and stylist. 


1 Iromtlie Introduction to Asangas text by Levi, pp. 7ff. 
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In the meantime, Ms second elder brother entered the Buddhist 
chnrch, and young Hinen-tsang followed his brother into the 
various monasteries and felt a great attraction for this religion which 
he could hardly comprehend. His mind began to change ; and he 
thought of becoming a monk. With this object in view he pro- 
ceeded to study the sacred books of the Buddhists with all the fervour 
of a youthful junselyte. Finally at the age of twenty he was 
ordained a monk. He continued to wander about visiting all the 
famous monasteries of China in search of true inspiration. Under 
the guidance of the learned Chinese monks in those monasteries. 
Hiuen-tsaug studied some of the great works of Buddhism and soon 
became famous in China as a very learned and eloquent monk. But 
the teaching through Chinese translation could not satisfy him, and 
he longed earnestly to visit the holy land of his religion, to see the 
sacred places connected with the life of Sakyamuni, to sit at the feet 
of the learned Hindu monks and clear his spiritual and philosophical 
doubts with their help. He had learned, moreover, to be dissatisfied 
with the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit books, and ivas 
desirous of procuring these books in their original language. After 

Hiuen-tsang leaves enquiries and preparation, he left 

for India, a. d. 629 Chang-an, the capital of the T’angs, in the 

year 629, that is, two years after T’ai-tsu had come to the throne. 
He left secretly, without permission from the emperor, lest he 
should, in any wmy, deter him from his holy mission, and set out 
in his long pilgrimage of fifteen years.^ 

When Hiuen-tsang “expressed his desire to visit India, there 
seem to have been some willing to accompany him in his journey, 
but when he came near the desert he had only two companions, of 
whom one wms sent back to China, as he was thought unfit for 
the hardships of the journey, while the other started in advance 

In Central Asia and for Tun-huang and was heard of no more. 

India. Finally, when he took leave of his patron, the 

King of Turfan, four novices were alloted to him as his attendants. 
The king helped him with brotherly care and introduced him to 

1 See Watters, Ora I'tcaw Oteawii', 1904, Yol. I, p. 110-111. 



many of tlie Central Asian chieftains : consequently he was 
welcomed everywhere and travelled with great facility. In India, 
too, he was patronized by King Harsha of Kanauj and had oppor- 
tunities of meeting many worthies and savants of his time. At 
Nalanda, then the centre of Mahayana learning, he found an able 
teacher in Silabhadra, the president of the University, and there 
he spent several years learning Sanslaut and chiefly Buddhist 
idealism. The interest of the Buddhists of his time seems too have 
centred in the Mahayana, thougli the Hinayana schools were 
followed throughout India.”^ 

After sixteen years of absence the pilgrim returned to China 
in 645 A.D., the nineteenth year of the gueat T’ang emperor T’ai- 
tteturns to Cliina, ^ung. On the day following his arrival, the 

A. D. 646. members of the various monasteries conducted 

Hiuen-tsang with flags and banners to the convent called Hong-fu, 
where he deposited the treasures he had brought from India. 

After having deposited the treasures in the temple and visited 

the chief oflBcers, Hiuen-tsang went to meet the emperor. He was 

received with great warmth by the emperor 
Meets tlie Emperor. i , -n i • j. t. 

who listened to his accounts with keen interest. 

The emperor, who was a shrewd politician, tried to persuade the 
monk to take to secular life and serve the state with his wide 
experiences abroad. But the plan of the pilgrim was fixed and as 
soon as he could withdraw from the court he went back to the 
monastery to translate the Sanskrit works he had brought with 
him. On his petitioning the emperor appointed several distinguish- 
ed lay-scholars and learned monks to assist him in the work of 
translating, editing and copying. In the meantime, at the request 
of the emperor he wrote an account of his travels, which was finish- 
ed and submitted in 646, but further added to in 648 a.d. The 
emperor wrote a laudatory preface to this book. 

The record of the great pilgrim has come down to us in three 
forms. The first is his own work known as 
Ta-t'ang-si-yu-hi (Hanjio, 1503), in 20 fasc., 


His books on travel. 


Anesaki, ERE, Tol. 12, p. 842. 
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compiled by his pupil in a.d. 646. The travels cover 138 countries 
of which he himself visited 110 and gathered information about the 
rest from different sources. The character and usages of the people 
and the state of Buddhist learning and practices are minutely 
described. The book is indispensable for the study of Indian 
history and geography of the 7th century. In 1859 Stanislus 
Julien published the French translation with the title — Memoirs 
SUV les contrees occidentales — Traduits du Sansckrit en chinois, 
en Pan 648, par Hiouen Thsang, et du chinois en Francaise etc. 
The only other version of Hsi-yu-cM is in English, translated by 
Samuel Beal. This was published in 1884 with the title — 
‘Muddhist records of the Western 'world'' (Triibner). 

The second work is a resume of Hiuen-tsang’s travels by 
Tao-siuan. It is calledi Shih-chia fan-chu 
(Nanjio, 1470), which is a record of the region 
of Sakyamuiii, The author was a pupil of the 
monk and one of the assistant translators. The work was compiled 
in 650. 

There seems to have been another work in 10 books entitled 
Hsi-yu-ehuan or Eecord of the western region, by Ten-tsong, 
another pupil of the pilgrim. This record, it is said, treated more 
of the Indian life than the religion itself, whereas the pilgrim’s 
Memoirs paid more attention to the religion than to the life. Tao- 
siuan says in his preface to the book mentioned above, that both 
these were too minute and copious for general information and that 
this very fact led him to a fresh compilation of his own work. Ho 
translation of it in any European language has yet appeared ; but 
one is urgently needed for the history of Buddhism in Eastern 
Asia and India.^ 

The third work is an abridged form of the memoires given in 
the Life of Hiuen-tsang in 10 books, compiled by Ten-tsong and 
Hui-li in a. d. 065. Julien made an abridged translation of this.^ 


Article— Hiuen Tsang by 
dans rinde, 


1 Quoted with, little modification from UBE, Article— Hii 
Anesaki. 

2 irisioire de kt Vie de Hiuen Tsang et des ses voyages 
depuis I’an 629 jusque 645 ; published in 1853 from Paris, 
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Beal also made an English, translation of the same — based 
principally on the former.^ 

Hiuen-tsaug’s memoir was received in China as a great book 
of the clay. It was the record of a pilgrim, who had been to In-to 
(India) and spent more than fifteen years abroad studying the 
various peoples of India and Central Asia. 

The pilgrim went to Chang-an to translate the books he had 
brought from India ; he was helped by twelve monks in carrying 
out his object. A board of nine monks was appointed to revise the 
composition. People who knew Sanskrit co-operated with him in 
the work. On presenting a series of translations to the emperor, 

m . . 1 r,- the latter wrote a preface to them, and at the 

in fasc. 1335 request of Hiueu-tsaug he issued an edict to the 

effect that five new monks might be admitted 
to every monastery in the empire. The convents then numbered 
3,716. Eor nineteen years the Chinese savant worked incessantly 
and at the close of his life he found that he had translated seventy- 
five Sanskrit works in 1,335 fasc. He died in his 65th year 
in A. D. 664. 

The Chinese pilgrim had come back to his native land with 
a large number of books, statues, and curios collected in India 
which were carried on the back of twenty 
brought from India horses. The treasures he brought are enumera- 
ted below:— 

1. One hundred and fifty grains of relics belonging to the 

body of relic. 

2. A golden statue of the Buddha 3ft. 3 inches in height on a 

transparent pedastal. 

3. A statue of the Buddha 3ft. 5 inches carved out of sandal-wood 

on a transparent pedastal. 

4. Another figure 2ft. 9 inches. 

5. A silver statue 4ft. high after the model of the Buddha preaching 

1 Hiuen tsang by Shaman Hwui-li with an introdnction containing an 
account of the works of I-tsing, Trnbner. 
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the Saddharma Pundarilca aud other sUtras on the Grdhra^ 
inta mountain. 

6. A golden statue on a transparent pedastal. 

7. Another sandal-wood figure 1ft 8 in. 

Besides these relics and statues he brought a large number of 


boohs, which 
follows : — 


numbered 657 distinct texts. The books 


are as 


Mahayana shtra 

224 Treatises 

Malrayana sastra 
Sthaviravada sitras. 

192 

V 

sastras aud vinaya. 

14 

11 

Mahasahghika 

15 

11 

MahisEsaka 

22 

11 

Sammitiya 

15 

. 11 

KEsyapiya 

17 

11 

Dharmagupta 

42 

11 

SarvastivEdin 

67 

11 

Hetu-vidya 

36 

11 

Sabda-vidyE 

13 

11 


Total 


657 Treatises. 


Hiuen-tsang was a great Sanskritist and although a staunch 

Mahayanist of the yogaoEra school, his interests -for Buddhist studies 

were varied ; and, therefore, his translated works which numbered 

^ ^ 75, covered almost all tbe subiects of Buddhism 

Hmen-tsang s trans- „ . 

lations mainly ^Abhidli- out of ivhich 40 were treatises on Abhidharma 
of various schools. These Abhidharma trans- 
lations are his most impoitant contributions to Chinese literature. 
“We shall describe them a little later. 

In our study of Kumarajiva, we traced the origin of the Prajna 
literature and its vogue in Chinese ; but the entire set of the 
PrajfiE literature was never translated complete- 

[iuen-tsang had the 
zeal of a monk and the acuteness of a scholar 
and he religiously adhered to the Sanskrit texts rendering even the 


Complete set — , , „ 

PrajSaparamita in 600 ly before Hluen-tsang. 
fasc. 
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liiost irritating repetitions. His most volaniinous translation was a 
complete version of tlie Prajnapa/t'amiia Sutras. 

The whole set of the Prajnapa/mmita in translation consisted 
of COO fasciculi. Following are . the texts of the Prajuaparainita 
serieS::— 

1. ^ata saJiasriJsa Prajntparamita in 75 chapters (fasc. 

Tillea ol lie totises. I'"® ' ^Sl«s ^villl the Tibet,,,. 

In bansKrit the texts exist, published by the 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (in part.) 

2. PamavhMati sahasrika Parjnapammim in 7() chaptoi's 
(fasc. 401—478). Agrees with the Tibetan. In Sanskrit the text 
exists. This was the text translated by Kumarajiva along with 
the commentary of KSgarjuna (Nanjio, 3, and 11G9). 

3. AddjdaSa sahasrika Prajn&paramita in 87 chapters 
(fasc. 4<9 o37). Agrees with tlie Tibetan. Ho Sanskrit original 
is known to be existing. 

4. PaSa sdjhasrihd, PrajnapUramitd, in 33 chapters (fasc. 
538—555). Agrees with Tibetan ; hut no Sanskrit text exists. 

AdasdJhaSrika Prajnd/paramitd, in 32 chapters (fase. 
■585). Agrees Avith the Tibetan ; Sanskrit text exists : It 


5. 


556 


has been edited by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Translated into 
German by Max M allesser, Heidelberg, 1914. (See Bajendralal.) 

6. Suvikrantavihrami Pariprccha (fasc. 500—573) Hot 
found in Tibetan or Sanskrit. 

(. Saptasaiika PTajuaparawita (fasc. 574 — 575). Agrees Avith 
Tibetan ; also exists in Sanskrit original (see Bendal, p. 5). 

8. PancaSatiha Prajnnparamita (?) (fasc. 570). Hot found 
in Tibetan or Sanskrit. 

9. VajrachecUha Prapiaparamita (fasc. 577). Agrees Avith 
Tibetan, exists in Sanskrit. It has been edited by Max Muller and 
translated into English from the Sanskrit (SPB). 

10. Prajnaparamita Ardha^Satika (fase. 578). Agree.s Avith 
Tibetan. 

11-15. ‘PrajuapriramitE in 1800 Slokas’ (fase. 579-592). 


S18 
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Other shtra dories, 


16. ‘PrajnSparamitS, in 1200 Slokas’ (fasc. 593-600). 

This enormous work comprising 600 fasc. consists of several 
thousand pages of the Chinese Tripitaka and two prefaces were 
written for it by the Emperors Tai-sung (627-649) and Eao-tsung 
(650-683.) in both of which the labours of Hiuen-tsang are 
described. 

Hiuen-tsang retranslated several Sanskrit texts which were 
already well-known to the Chinese Buddhists through the transla- 
tions of Kumarajiva and other masters, such as Prajnaparajnit^ 
Hxdaya sutra (Hanjio, 20, 19), Vimala-hlrti- 
nivdeSa (Hanjio, 149, 146-147), smaller 

(Hanjio, 199, 200), Sandhinirmoeana suira 
(ITanjlo, 247,246) etc. But some were done for the first time. Of these 
newer texts Bhai^ajyaguru vaidurya-prahhasa-purva-nidana 
(Hanjio, 171), a treatise practically on medicine and allied subjects, 
was one which became very popular in China. But Hiuen-tsang 
has won his immortal fame in Chinese Buddhism, not so much for 
his translations of isolated sHtras, as for the volumes of philoso- 
phical treatises on MahSySna of the Sarvastivsda school and the 
YogEcEra school. 

The SarvSstivEda was one of the eighteen schools of 
Buddliism and was at one time the most widespread and influential. 

The Sai’VEstivEdins had a complete Tripitaka ; 

Sarvastmaa Ablu- -r . 

clhariiia completely their sHtras Comprised the Dirgha Agama, the 

Madhyama Agama, the Sarny ukta Agama 
and the Ekottara Agama which have already been described above. 
The Vinaya of this school appeared also in Chinese and exists in its 
entirety in Tibetan. The sastra or Abhidharma of this school appeared 
in Chinese from time to time. It was Hiuen-tsang who for the first 
time translated the whole library of Abhidharma of the Sarvasti- 
vEdins and gave the Chinese Buddhists a complete idea of their 
philosophical system. 

The history of the school according to southern tradition begins 
after the council of Pataliputra in the reign of King Akka (3rd century 
B. c.). when Moggaliputta Tissa is said to have compiled the 
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Katha-vatthu (Points of Controversy) to refute the schismatic 
views of the time. Still it does not seem to have played any 
important role even then. It is said that sis hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha, the Sahgha was re-organised and the 
responsibility of this was Katyayaniputra’s, a SarvastivMi 
monk of Kashmir. It was this gifted monk, who for the first time 
conceived the idea of collecting and systematizing the philosophical 
A lews of Buddha in a treatise called the Jndna-j^rasthanct. It 
was to this work that six authors, either contemporaries or 
successors, added each a supplementary treatise called pada (foot), 

The six reopen the subject and try to systematize or 

supplement what in their eyes, was lacking to the work of their 
predecessors. Hiuen-tsang translated the whole set (exeejit the 
last pada) and they will be described presently. Besides the six 
padas, there is a big commentarial literature, of which the MahdvU 
bhasd is the most important work. 

There are two translations of the Jnmia-prasthdna in Chinese, 
one by Gautama Sapghadeva (a. d. 383) and the other by our 
,, . , monk. The original text is lost. It seems to 

called Asta-grantiia. have had variant readings here and there and 
the translations do not present any material 
difference in general scope. The two bear different names, the one 
translated by Saiighadeva was called A^ia-grantha (Kanjio, 1273) 
and that by Hiuen-tsang was called Jndna-prasthdna (Hanjio, 1 275), 
At the beginning of every chapter Kiityayaniputra raises a series 
of questions which are subsequently answered by him, and then 
deals with them one by one. The list of questions is generally 
omitted by Hiuen-tsang, thus making his version much shorter 
than that of Gautama Saiighadeva. 

The basis of the Sarvastivada philosophy is Katyiyauiputra’s 
Jndna-prasthdna. Till the time of KatySyapiputra the literature 
of the Buddhists consisted of Dharma and Vinaya ; the teachings 
of Sakyamuni had not yet been put on a philosophical basis. 
B should be borne in mind that Sakyamuni never discoursed 
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on philosop%, but Ms teacMugs are Mgbly pMlosopMcal 
in their nature. The basis of a religion, is its philosophy, with 
■which it combats its opponents and convinces its adherents. 
In order to strengthen the position of the Buddhists assailed 
by heretics KatySyaniputra 'wanted to edit an enGyciopaedia of 
Buddha’s philosophical thoughts, and proclaimed to all, far and 
near saying, “If there be any who have heard the Abhidharma 
propounded by the Buddha, let them communicate what they know 
whether it be much or little.” Several contributions were received. 
About 500 Arhats and 500 Bodhisattvas helped Eatyayaniputra 
in collecting the Master’s sayings Avhich were scattered throughout 
Northern India. As the chief-editor he made a selection of the 
philosophical ideas thus collected. When these principles did not 
contradict the Sltra and Vinaya he noted them down and rejected 
the rest if they disagreed with these authorities. The passages 
selected were grouped together according to the ideas they repesent- 
ed. The worh is divided into eight chapters and is, therefore, 
called A^ta-granlha. The work treats of matter (.bhiita, bhauta). 
and mind (citta, caitta) with all their bearings, giving definitions 
and classifications when necessary. Among the subjects discussed, 
we find the following topics, such as Sariiyojana or the bond of 
human passions, JnSna or knoAvledge, ludriya (organs), Samadhi 
(meditation), Drsti or view.^ 

Jnanapr asthma is the principal ivork ; it is the ‘body’ or 

which has six feet or pada as 
Jilanapraslliana supplementary volumes. Besides these, it has 
branches, the Vibhasa or commentaries and 
the like literature, which were rendered into Chinese by Hiuen- 
tsang 

The first of the six padas is the Sa’hglti Paryaya. This treats 
of its materials according to their numerical order such as, 
Ekottara-dharma paryaya etc. up-to Dasa-dharma parySya or the 
categories of ten. The authorship of the book is ascribed by Taso- 

1 BBS, Vol. 11. Article— Sarvastivada. 
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mitra, the author of Sphidartha and the Tibetan histrographer 
. A-t, - Bustou, to Mahakaustila and to Sariputra 

(1) Sa.s,l.p™.a chiMse authorilta. Both thooo A,e,. 

are personal disciples of the Buddha and it does not seem probable 
that either of the two could be author of this wmrk. The semi- 
historical portion of the book tells us that SSriputra inspired bj'- 
the Buddha, expounded this philosophy. The Avork was indeed 
compiled by a person of ability, but attributed to some contemporary 
of the Buddha by later generations. The author collected the more 
important Dharmas taug-ht by the Buddha for suppressing the ten 
heterodoxical theses of the Yajjian monks. 

Prakaranapada is the second of the six padas of Jnana-pras- 
fAana, translated by Hi uen-tsang. More than 

(2) Prakaranapada , , A v i i -r. m 

two hundred years ago Gruiiabhadra and Buddha- 
yasas (a. d. 435-443) translated, this treatise (Han jio, 1292). 
The author of this treatise is. one yasumitra,! who according to 
Hiuen-tsang composed it in a monastery at Puskalavati. This 
treatise tries to group the subjects under a feAV principal heads, 
while the Safigiti arranges ' its subjects in the numerical order. 
There are eight chapters ; the first deals with the distinction of 
five subjects, such as Enpa, Citta, Caitta-dharma, Citta-viprayukta- 
samskara, Asaihskrta-dharma ; the second chapter with the dis- 
tinction of ten kinds of knowledge ; the third with the distinction 
of Ayataua or tAvclve organs and objects of sense ; the fourth with 
the distinction of se\mn categories ; the fifth Avith the distinction 
of minor passions ; the sixth with the exposition of the things 
that can be comprehended or infererd (Anumeya ?) ; the seventh Avith 
the distinction of one thousand questions, such as Siksapadas, 
Sramapyaphalas, arya-variisas etc. ; the eighth or the last chapter 
gives a resume of the whole. 

The Vijnanakaya (Hanjio, 1291) is the third of the six padas 


1 For Vasumitra, see "Watters, On Yuan Chang, 7oi. I, pp. 273ff. 
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(3) TijSanakaya 


of the SarvastivadasSstra, The title seems to mean “Body or group 
of (subjects connected with) consciousness” 
The alleged author of the treatise is Devasarma, 
who compiled this work, according to Hiuen-tsang, in Yisoka near 
Sravasti : It deals with the following subjects : Pudgala, 
Hetupratyaya,, llambanapratyaya, and other miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The Dhaiukmja (Fanjio, 1282) is the fourth of the six padas 

of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma translated by Hiuen-tsang. 

According to Yasomitra and Buston, Purna, 
(4) Dliatukaya ^ . . . ’ , 

and according to Chinese authorities Vasu- 

mitra, was the author of the book. KAvei-chi, the great 

disciple of Hiuen-tsang says that there w^ere several recensions 

of this work. “The larger text,” he adds, ‘’consisted of 6,000 slokas. 

Afterwards, as it iras found too complicated, it w'as abridged by a 

scholar in two forms, one in 900 slokas, the other in 500 slokas. 

The present translation consists 830 slokas (and is the middle one).” 

The work is divided into two principal khapdas : The first 
khanda deals with (a) ten Mahabhnmika-dharmas, such as, vedanS, 
sanjna, cetanS, sparsa, etc. ; (b) ten klesa-mahE-bhUmika-dharmas 
such as, avidya, pramSda, etc. ; (c) ten upa-klesa-bhUmika, such as, 
krodha, mStsarya, irsyS, etc. ; (d) five moral defilements, such as, 
kama-lobha, rllpa-lobha, etc. ; (e) five views on drsti, such as, 
satkaya, antagraha, mithyS, etc. ; (f) five dharmas, such as, vitarka, 
vicara, vijnana., etc. Then, follows a series of ideas, sensations, etc. 
all resulting from the six sense organs. The second khapda deals 
with the mutual relations of 88 categories discussed under sixteen 
sections. It is not possible to go into further details ; but the 
nature of the work introduced by Hiuen-tsang into China can 
fairly be estimated. 

The fifth pada of the SarvastivSda Yinaya is the Dharma- 
shandha (Hanjio, 1296). Ching-mai ( a . d . 664), a learned monk 
who helped Hiuen-tsang in translating this 
Avork writes that “Dharma-skandha is the most 
important of the Abhidharma works and the fountain-head of the 


(5) Dharma-skandha 
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Sarvastiyada system. It is a 'work of Maha-niaudgalayana.” Tliougli 
it is now placed among the supplementary it is not inferior 

in its matter and form to the principal work of the school, the 
Jfiana-prasthana. The work is divided into twenty-one chapters, 
siksapada, srotSpannas and their attainments; attainment of 
purity ; result of sramaijaship ; abhijna-pratip5da or mental ex- 
perience ; aryavamsa or noble race of Buddha’s disciples ; right 
victory ; constituents of vrddhipSda or magic power ; smrtyupas- 
tliSna ; arya-satya, dhyana or meditation ; apramaija, arlpa ; 
bhSvanS-samadhi ; bodhyahga or branches of knowledge ; ksudra- 
vastuka or miscellaneous matters ; indriyas ; ayatanas ; Skandhas ; 
nSnadhatu, pratitya-samutpada in which the twelve nidanas are 
explained. The contents of the book clearly manifest the highly 
philosophical nature of the work. 

Hiuen-tsang translated the above five padas only ; the last 
pada Prajnapiimstra was not translated till the 11th century by 
Dharmaraksa (1004-1058). The work is 
abater considered as of doubtful character and authority 
ffiu™- seems to be unknown in the time of Hiuen- 
tsang. It may be mentioned here that this is 
the only work, of which we find a Tibetan translation. The rest 
do not exist in the Tibetan.^ 

Besides these canonical works of the SarvEstivada Abhidharma, 
Hiuen-tsang translated other important works of this school, some 
of which in value and importance sometimes excelled the original 
canon. Such a work is the 3Iahavibha^a^ the great commentary 
on the Jnanapi'asthana. Vibhasa mea'us originally ‘option.’ The 
idea seems to be that numerous opinions 
collected from the composers (500 Arhats) were 
compared with one another, and the best of them were selected as 
orthodox doctrines of this school. The Chinese explain it as 
‘comprehensive eiposition,’ or as ‘various opinions.’ Tradition says 

1 The material of the Abhidharma literature is taken from an article by 
Takakusu, The Sarv^tivada Abludliarma Books, Journal of the Pali TeM 
Society, 1904-05, pp* 67-146. 
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that the VibliSsas are connected with the council of Eauiska and 
aeeordiug to some, Asvaghosa is also connected with its revision. 
Biuen-tsang tells us that in the council held under Kaniska, the 
compilation of an upadesa on the sltras and of a Vibhasa' on the 
Vinaja and Abhidharma was the chief object. One '^''asumitra, 
who was the president of the council of Kashmir, seem to be con- 
nected with the compilation of the Vibhasa. 

There are three Vibhasas on the Abhidharma, the earliest of 
which was translated by the Kashmir- YaibhSsika Sanghadeva in 

Three Yibhasas or ^ translation 

commentaries ^as done by Buddhavarma and Tao-tai (a. d. 

425-427). In a preface, it is said, ‘'At a time 
more than six hundred years after the death of the Buddha, there 
were in North India 500 Arhats......who compiled the Vibhasa in 

order to suppress various opinions. A priest Tao-tai, went to 
the west of the Onion range, and obtained the Sanskrit text in 
100,000 . verses.” Buddhavarma assisted by about three 
hundred men translated the Vibhasa in 110 fasc. in a. d. 427. In 
the meantime the Liang dynasty was destroyed and in the chaos 
that followed the copy of the translation was lost. The first 
GO fasc. were however again produced : that is, out of eight granthas 
only the first four were restored ; therefore the book did not exist 
completely in China. Hiuen-tsang took up the work and translat- 
ed It for four^years from 656 to 659. It consists of eight groups, 
j ust as the Jnana-prasthana, divided into forty-three sections of 200 
fasciculi ; tliere are 1,43,844 Chinese letters and 3,630 pao-es in 
the Tripitaka. The Vibhass was offered in a complete fom by 
Hiuen-tsang. ^ The work is an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
philosophy ; in it opinions of several ancient and contemporary 
philosophers of various schools ai-e carefully registered and discuss- 
ed. During the period of its compilation there seem to have been 

several philosophers, who were generally styled the Abhidharma 
MahasSstrms. There were two bodies of Sastrins, differiim in their 

vie ws from each other, and these are often referred to in the text 

as Kashmir-sEstrins and Gandh^ra-sEstrins, that is the scholars of 
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Yasubandhu^s Abki^ 
dharma Kobu ia 
GMnese for the 
secx)nd time. 


Kaslxiiiir and the scholars of GSiidhara. Later on, the Kashmir- 

Vaibhasikas became famous in Northern India and outside/ 

But the greatest of the philosophical works that was translated 
by Hiuen-tsang was Tasubhandhu’s Abhidhatmako^a, both 
KSrika and commentary. The circumstances 
under which Vasubandhu wrote this book has 
been described above in connection with his life 
by Paramartha. In the Earikas Vasubandhu 
showed his leaning towards the Vaibhasikas, that is, the philosophy 
of the Sarvastivada according to the Abhidharma teaching and the 
Vibhasa- teachers ; but in his commentaiy Vasubandhu was more 
inclined towards the Sautrlntikas, that is, the philosophy of the 

The Karika and the Sarvastivadins, as explained by in the Satras 

Commentary. and criticised the Vaibhasikas very thoroughly. 

Vasubandhu, though originally a Sarvastivadin, was at heart 
a free-thinker, and did not, therefore, follow either his orthodox 
tenets or his lately adopted Sautrantika ideas, as we have seen in 
his life. Scholars designated his guiding principle ‘a preference 
of reason,’ and his eccelecticism is shown in his great work, the 
Kosa." 

A very brief description of this epoch-making Avork of Vasu- 
bandhu, noAv translated by Hiuen-tsang (it Avas once before done 

AVhiit the Koaa Chinese by Paramartha — see above), may 

explained. uot gf place. The Kdrikm exist in the 

original Sanskrit, but not the commentary ; the latter exists in 
Tibetan, which has been largely used by Stcherbatsky’® in many 
of his learned treatises on Buddhism and the entire Chinese trans- 
lation of Hiuen-tsang has been given in French'* by de la Vallee 
Poussin. The Abhidharraa Kosa is divided into nine chapters ; 


1 J.RT.S., 1904-5 loo. cit. 

2 Article— Taaubandhu, ERE, vol. 12. 

3 The conception of Buddhism and the meaning of ‘Dharma’, RAS, 1923, 
pp. 76-91 ; The Soul theory of the Buddhists — de Il’Academie des 
Sciences de Russie, 1919, pp. 823-958 : The Conception of Nirvana, Leningraad, 

/©If VflV 

4 Abhidharmakosa, in 6 Yols., E. J. Brill, Leiden. 
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the first eight chapters have KaHkas, 602 in number, which have 
been commented upon at considerable length in prose. The ninth 
chapter has no Karikls being entirely in prose. The subjects 
treated in its nine chapters are as follows ; — 

1. or a treatment of the showing the 

nature of the substance of all things, 44 KSrikas. . 

2. Iniriya-yiirdega^ contains a treatment of the indriyas 
and of the function of the Uharmas, 74 KarikEs. 

These two chapters contain a general treatment of the SMrava 
and the anasrava, that is to say, the ‘defiled’ or ‘natural’ and 
the ‘undefiled’ or ‘supernatural,’ the former being Sa'thsara and 
the latter Nirvana. 

3. Loka-nirde^a, or a treatment of the world (Loka) consider- 
ed as the outcome of the Sd^rava, 99 KSrikas. 

4. Karma-7iirdeia.i or a treatment of Karma, considered as 
the cause of SEsrava or SaihsSra, 132 KSrikSs. 

5. Anu^aya-nirdeM^ or a treatment of the latent evils con- 
sidered as a condition (pratyaya) of the Sasrava or Samsara, 69 
KSrikEs. 

These three cliaiiters exiilain in details the causes and effects 
of Sanisara. 

6. Arya-ptidgala-^iirdesa, or a treatment of Arhatship 
considered as an effect of Anasrava or uirvEna, 83 Karikas. 

7. Jnmia-'iiirdetSa., ov a treatment of knowledge (prajuE), 
considered as the cause (hetu) of anEsrava or nirvana, 61 KErikas. 

8. Samadhi-oiirdesa.^ or a treatment of Dhyana or meditation 
considered as a pratyaya of anasrava or nirvana, 39 Karikas. 

9. There are no KErikSs in this chapter. It contains a 

refutation of Atman-theories of- the SEijkhya, Yaisesika and the 
Vatsiputriya school.* 

Vasubandhn’s when circulated among the 

scholars, at once raised a storm of discussion among the adherents 
of the SarvEstivEdius. Vasubandhu was no respector of person- 

1 See Sogen Yamakami, Buddhist Thought, Cal. Uniy., 1914. pp. 109-11. 
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alities and old traditions and he never scrupled to change his 
views when he thought he was in the right. : 

At that time a great Yaibhlsika named Sanghabhadra was 
living in Central India. Paramartha, the biographer of Vasubandhu, 
tells us that Sanghabhadra compiled two works and refuted the 
Kosa m favour of the vibhasS which Vasubandhu had repudiated. 
Sanghabhadra's Koga- He also is said to have challenged Vasubandhu 
karaka or Nyayaimsara to a wWcll the latter evaded 

a reply to vasu- ^ 

bandim’s Kosa. on the plea of old age. 

Sahghabhadra wrote a work called the Nyaymiusara or Con- 
formity of Truth in 1,20,000 slokas. Hiuen-tsang says that the 
original name of the thesis was Ko^a-karaha or Ko§a-hailstorin, 
which was subsequently changed into Nyay&nusara by the 
author, out of respect for his departed opponent. The work was 
manifestly ■written to demolish the pretention of the AToga. 
Sahghahhadra’s other work, Sam&ya prcidtpika^ containing 10,000 
slokas, explains the doctrines of the Vibhasa 
®ISports school. The author himself writes thus about 

school. yg already written a 

treatise and called it Nyay&nusara. Those who are fond of 
philosophical speculations have to study it. With the phrases 
and sentences so detailed and elaborate, a research into it is a 
matter of difficulty. One will not he able to understand it unless 
one works hard. In order to make it easy to he understood by 
curtailing the elaborate composition, 1 again compiled the Samaya- 
pradlpiha. I embellished and preserved Vasuhandhu’s Karikhs, 
and regarded them as the source of reference.” * “I cut^short those 
extensive concluding arguments which are found in the Nyayaniisara, 
and set forth the right expositions against Vasnhandhu’s^ SSstra 
to illustrate the true excellent doctrine to which we adhere.”^ ^ 
Both these works of Sanghabhadra were rendered into Chinese 
by Hiuen-tsang- in eighty fasc. (Hanjio, 1265) and 
Sammja-prodlpika or Abhidhma (pitaka) prakarana-mtra 
in forty fase. (Nanjio, 12 66), The above passage is from the 
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Chinese translation of Hiueii-tsang. There is no trace of these 
■works in the original Sanskrit and Hiuen-tsang’s translations are 
the only source of our knowledge. 

Hiuen-tsang translated practically all the important books on 

the Sarvastivada from the VaibhSsika as ■well as from the Sautran- 

tika points of view. None of these books is preserved in the 

original Sanskrit and we are indebted to Hiuen-tsang for our 

knowledge of those great masters of the Buddhist philosophy. The 

Sarvgstivada as a school of philosophy was well-known throughout 

the length and breadth of India as well as in Serindia, Indonesia 

and China. Its Vinaya was the most widely accepted rules of 

conduct on the Buddhist church throughout Buddhist Asia and vp-e 

shall have occasion to learn more of it in the Tibetan section. But 

when Hiuen-tsang translated the philosophical works of the 

SarvSstivada school, the school as a sect had practically disappeared 

and the Yogacara was predominant both as a school of thought and 

sect. But the importance of SarvSstivada as a system of philosophy 

could in no way be denied or minimised by a careful scholar. 

Although an ardent follower of YogaeSra, Hiuen-tsang could not 

therefore neglect the philosophy of the SarvastivSdins. 

But it is to Hiuen-tsang that we owe the preservation of tho 

valuable treatises of Yogacara. The principal work of the school 

iBibBYogaeWrabhumi sasira (Naniio, 1170). 

the Yogacara works It is ascribed to the revelation of Maitreya the 
of Asanga. ,-,1, . 

tuture Budha, to Asanga, who is said to have 

gone to the Tusita Heaven to receive the message. This contains 

descriptions of the practice of Yoga, and the seventeen stages or 

Bhttmis one successively attains through it. Hiuen-tsang 

translated the whole work in 100 fasc. The Sanskrit text is 

said to have consisted of 40,000 slokas or granthas. 

Asanga condensed the whole philosophy into a short manual 
called MoJiayanoj Scf/mpdTigrahct., which was 


Asafiga’s Mahayeana • ^ i ™ 

Samparigraha'. Chinese by Hiuen-tsaiig (Nanjio. 

1247). But the book had twice before appeared 

in Chinese— once translated by BuddhasSnta in a. d. 531 (Nanjio, 
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Viinaptimatra Siddh 


1184) and agaia by Paramartha in 563 a. d. (Naniio, 1183). The 
commentaries to this work received no less attentian by the scholars 
in China. 

One Bodhisattva Wu-hsin (Agotra ?), of whom we know 
nothing, wrote a commentary to this which was translated by 
Hiuen-tsang in 10 fasc. (Nanjio, 1171, 1). The other commentary 
on Samparigraha was by Asahga’s brother Vasubandhu, which 
appeared thrice in Chinese. (18 fasc) The first was the translation 
made by ParamSrtha ; Dharmagupta’s (a. n. 590-616) was the 
second translation, while Hiuen-tsang’s was the third (10 fasc). 
In the Chinese Tripitaka all the four translations of the commentary 
on Asanga’s Samparigraha are found in One place (Nanjio, 1171). 

The Pr akar ana-ary avwia (Nanjio, 1177) is an exposition of 
the moral and practical aspects of the Yogacara system by Asahga 
himself. Hiuen-tsang translated it in 20 fasc divided into 
11 chapters. Asanga’s Abhidharma Sa'hglti Sutra (Nanjio, 
1245) ascribed to Maitreya is really a compostion of Asahga, to 
which Vasubandhu wrote a learned commentary, which was more 
prized by people than the text itself. The Karikas of Asahga 
were for the first time translated by Hiuen-tsang (Nanjio, 1245) 
along with the thesis of Vasubandhu. The thesis of Vasubandhu 
had already once been done into Chinese by Paramiirtha, (Nanjio, 
1248). 

Vasubandhu as a supporter of the Yogacara wrote learned 
commentaries on the principal works of the sect. But his 
intellectual activities were not confined to writing commentaries ; 

he wrote a tew original treatises on 

VijnSnavada, which for their learning and 
logic made Yogacara into a profound 
philosophical system. Some of Vasubandhu’s important wmrks 
had already been translated by Bodhiruci and Parainartha. The 
VijnapiimS>tra-$iddM (Nanjio, 1238, 1239, 1240) or VvMoMka 
was translated for the third time by Hiuen- 
tsang. The TtifMatika-, which consists of 
thirty verses, gives the essentials of VijnSnavada in a nutshell, 


Vasubandiiu’s coni, on 
Asanga’s works also 
translated. 
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The thesis of the Vijnaptimatra cm he put very briefly here, which 
Hiuen-tsaug himself upheld and which he wanted to preach in his 
own land. “It teaches that phenomena, both material and non- 
material, originate in mind, which is divided according to its action 
into eight ‘ideas’ (VijaananiX ms. (1-5) five ideas belonging to 

the five sense organs, (6) idea of mind (mano-viinana), (7) Mind- 

idea or K.listamano-vijn5na, (8) Slaya-vijnana. The seeds oi 
or possibilities of all phenomena are retained m the eighth 
idea, whence comes the so-called object world, in consequence of 
which we are disturbed and rove about in painful efforts after 
peace. If one once fully understands that there is nothing outside 

our mind, then the objective world becomes iion-existant to us, and 

those eight confused ideas are turned to our benefit and they become 
enlightened wisdom or /tola, by means of which we can unite 
the Tathcda or suchness, which transcends speech and thought.”^ 

The subjective idealism of Asaghosa was placed on sound 
philosophical basis by Vasubandhu. It may be mentioned here 
that when Hiuen-tsaiig visited India YogScara was the prevalent 
system of philosophy followed by the Buddhists of India. It produced 
a series of eminent thinkers in India, and Nalanda was the principal 
seat of that learning. Hiuen-tsang met here some of those great 
masters j his teacher Silabhadra was the 
(Jjsoiple of DharmapSla, an eminent Yogacira 
Saia Mstra, trans- teacher of Naland§, who wrote a commentary 
on the Bator^mra of Iryadeva, one of the 
greatest exponents of the Madhyamika philosophy { see above— 
kumSrjiva) probably to refute the doctrines of the Madhyamikas. 
Hiuen-tsang, it must be observed, never translated any book on 
Madhyaniaka, and it seems strange that he would suddenly 
develop a love for Iryadeva and spread the doctrines of his 
opponent in belief. It seems that Dharmapala had written this 
commentary on it from the YogScara point of view, and Hiuen-tsang 
translated it on that score. (Nanjio, 1189, 1190.) 



1 ERE. Vol. 12, Artiole-Vasubandhu. 
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it Was to Hiueii-tsaiig that CMna owes directly popalarizatioii 
of tlie YogScIra system. His fame spread far and 
fte YoglSra secUu "^ide and even crossed the sea and students 
from Japan came to Mm to study the system 
he had brought from India. In China the sect is known as Ea- 
hsiang (Dharma-laksana) and in Japan as Hosso. 

The history of the sects of Buddhism may be of little importance 
to an ordinary Chinese Buddhist , but learned and devout monks 
could hardly keep . themselves aloof from the 
History of ^Buddhist (jg^g^ils of the history of the origin of Buddhism 

and the subsequent development of the Safigha. 
"Yasumitra^s gave Such a history in Sanskrit. 

The book is lost and the title of the original seem to be 'A^tada-la- 
nikaya-smra\ There are three Chinese translations of this work. 

The earliest is ascribed to KuinSrajiva ; but 
Ya|imitoV‘Astadasa is doubted by critical editors and according 
to K’ai-yuan-ln, the most authentic of the 
catalogues, the work was not genuine and the earliest translation 
was done’ in the Chin Dynasty, the translator’s name being 
unknown. The second version was made by Paramartha, and 
Hiuen-tsaug translated it for the thud time. ^ 

The Buddhist literature is vast and rich ; but there is however, 
no so well-written work on the early Buddhist schools, southern 
and northern, as Vasumitra’s treatise. It deals first with the 
origin of the Buddhist schools, giving the cause and approximate 
date of - the soMsms, and then it narrates the doctrinal proposi- 
tions of the schools as held in common at the time of the divisions 
ami also the so-called differentiated views among the later 
sectarians.” 

Vasumitra’s work is not a voluminous one, it ennumerates in 
the shortest possible form the salient doctrines of the early schools, 
each of which once possessed a vast literature. Owing, to its extreme 
conciseness it is not always easy to grasp its meaning. Fortunately 
however, Paramartha wrote a commentary on it Though this 
commentary is now lost, yet it was utilized by Kwei-cM (a. d.. 682). 
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who prepared his own commentarj in order to obviate the defects of 
ParaiuSrtha’s commentary.” Since then many supper-commentaries 
were written both in China and Japan. ^ The book consists of 
three sections, viz.^ (1) Introductory Verse, (2) Divisions of the 
early Buddhist school and. (3) lastly, doctrines of those schools. 

Another historical work of importance was rendered by Hiuen- 
tsang. It is a 'Eecord of the duration of the 

Nandinatra’s Sixteen ' , , , ,, , , tvt t •. 

Arhats or guardians Dharma, spoken by Maha-arhan Nandimitra, 

of the Dhaiina A-lo-hmi Nan-ti-mo-to-lo so shu fa-eJm- 

chi (Nanjio, 1460). It is said that Nandimitra lived eight hundred 

years after the Paripirvapa of the Buddha, in the capital of King 

Praseuajit. He was a native of Siihhala (Ceylon). 

In the text we find Nandimitra explaining to a large assembly of 

monks and nuns how “the Buddha when about to enter ParipirvEpa, 

entrusted the supreme Law to sixteen great Arhats and their 

followers ordering them to protect and maintain it and to prevent 

its being extinguished.” Arhats, as a rule, belong to IlinayEna 

theology and it has been argued that the book of Nandimitra belongs 

toHinayana also. But Levi andChavanues have convincingly proved 

that this work is MahayEna Sutra. Visser, who had discussed the 

subject very thoroughly, acknowledges that ‘a MahEyEnist must 

have written the Fa-chu-cM, in order to attach the Arhats to his 

doctrine and to connect the schools by means of a cult. This 

Syncretism changed the character of these saints, who instead of 

seeking the shortest way to nirvEpa lengthened their lives to remain 

in the world as the protectors of the Law and its adherents. It 

agrees with the tendency of the Northern School to continually 

enlarge its pantheon and to make all kinds of saints and deites 

protectors of the doctrines. Thus, although their Bodhisattvas wmre 

1 J. iilasuda, Origin and doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools, Asia 
Major, Leipzig Vol. 2, Fas. 1, 1925, p. 1-75, also Journal of Letters, Calcutta 
University 1920 VoL 1, (incomplete). There are Tibetan version of Vasnmitra’s 
work ; translated by Wassilief. Der Buddhismus, pp. 222-284. Max Wallesser 
is bringing out another translation of the same. This is not the place to discuss 
critically the historical value of the above statemeats, See Kimura, Hinay ana 
Afofeeana etc.. Calcutta University 1927. 
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great and mighty guardians of tlie Law, they still wanted other, 
more terrestrial protectors, at the same time connecting the southern 
school with their own doctrine.”^ 

The importance of the hook according to Levi lies in this that it 
gives for the first time a classification of MahSyana canon. The 
canon of MahaySna is variously classified by different Chinese 
catalogues and they differ from the list of the Tibetan Kaiijur.'^^ 

Hiuen-tsang’s intellectual outlook was not confined to the study 
and translation of the canonical works alone, and the works of 
Vasumitra and Nandiraitra are instances of his interest in history. 
Not only this. His in tellectuar conspectus covered the Nyaya and 
the Vaisesika system of thought and he was responsible for the 
translation of a few very important treatises on 
these systems. These two systems played 
an important role in the controversy between 
the Buddhist and Hindu philosophers and were most antogonistical 
towards Buddhism. To fight these learned opponents Buddhist philo- 
sophers in course of time developed a system of logic of their own. 
The entire Buddhist logical literature is preserved in Tibetan. 

According to tradition and history Dignaga is the father of 
Buddhist Logic. Hinen-tsang rendered two of Hignaga’s works, viz. 
Nyayci‘dvara Tarka sTistmi^rniio., 1224) and Alambmia-Partha 
or Alanibana Pratywyadhyana Sdstra (Nanjio, 1173),® the latter 
had once been translated by Parainartha with a 
different title, wdiich means ‘SSstra on the dust 
of shapeless thought (Nanjio, 1172). The Nyaya-dvara of Diguaga 
was once again translated by Yi-tsiiig (see below). This work is in 
verse and does not seem to be preserved in Tibetan. 


Nyaya nnd Viascaika 
in Chinese. 


Dignaga’s works. 


1 CW. A'isser, The Arhats in .China and Japan, Ost-asiatisclie Zeitschnfl. 
1922-23, pp. 67-68). 

2 The Chinese treatise has been b’anslated by Prot. Sylvian Lgvi and 
Cbavannes. Les Seize Arhat Proteetuers de la Loi, Journal Aifiadque 1916, 
167 pages. j.ilso, Watters. The Eighteen Lohans of Chinese tBnddliist Temples, 
JEAS, 1898, pp. 329-347.. .. 

3 Yidyabhusan's Hktorn of Indian Logk<, Cal. Univ. p. 101. 
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But the greatest confusion has arisen ahout the other work on 
HySja translated by Hiuen-tsang, viz. I^aya-pravega}^^^^^ ^^ 
book has been attributed to DignSg’a by all 

&iikarasvami’s n^odern writers on Indian literature ; this theory 

. iNyayapr6vs€a , ■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ 

was started by the late Vidyabhusaiia, who 
based his information on Tibetan sources— the most unhistorical 
documents, and has ever since been in vogue. But this had always 
been denied by Chinese scholars who attributed the Nymja-praveia 
to one Sahkarasvamin, a disciple of Dignaga. Kwei-chi, the great 
disciple of Hiuen-tsang, in his commentary on the Nya,ya definitely 
said that Sahkarasvamin vras the author. Suguira " also upheld 
Kwei-chi’s theory. Tubiauski has proved on the strength of 
internal as well as external evidences that the JSfyaya-prave^a 
and Nyaya-dvarci are not only different, but so different that they 
could not be produced by the same author.® 

NySya and Vaisesika go hand in hand in Hindu philosophy ; 
therefore Hiuen-tsang translated a woih on the Vaisesika as well. 
This is the only treatise in Chinese, in which the Vaisesika 
philosophy is explained. Of course, throughout the writings 
of the Buddhist philosophers, the Vaisesika 
teachers, who are the most powerful opponents 
of Buddhism, figure but always as a vanquished 
foe. Hiuen-tsang translated the DasapadSrtha Vaisesika sltra 

1 The original Sanskrit test has been edited by Principal A. Dhriiva ol the 
Baneres Uiiiversily tG.O.S) and the Tibetan translation has been edited ^ by 
Principal Vidhusokhara Bhattoeharya of Visvabharati (G.O.S. 1927). Ih'incipal 
Bhattacharya has contributed a valuable ai’ticlo in the Indian Hislorieal Quarkr- 
Jy {Calcutta) 1937, March, p, 152ff. in which he upholds the old view of Yidya- 
bhu«an and rejects the personality of Sankarasvamin. Keith discusses it in 
Indian Hisioriaal Quarterly, 102S and holds the old tlieory of Dianaga. Ho 
refutes Tubianski’s views. M. Tubiauski, On the authorship of Kyaj’spravesa, 
Bulletin de T Aeadmnie dee Sdenses de T USSR, 192f), pp. 975-982. 

2 Hindu Ijogic as preserved in China and Japan, Chicago, 1900. 

3 A large number of Commentaries and theses on Indian Logic has been 
written in Chinese and Japanese based princiirally on tho two books translated 
by Hiuen-tsang. In the Library of the Otani University there are about 120 
works in Chinese and Japanese., All this vast literature was, iimpired by the 
two works of Dignaga and &ukara-svamin. (Japanase Catalogue of the 
Otani University, Kyoto, Japan p. 261ff). 
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of Jfiaiiaeandra or Maticandra. Tills book lias been translated 
mtli copious notes and explanations by a great Japanese professor, 
H. Ui. ^ According to him, Maticandra flourished not earlier 
than the first half of the sixth century A. D. 

It is Axell-known that the orthodox Vaisesika accepts Six 
Categories only (Sat-paclSrtha), such as Drarya (substance), Gmia 
(attribute), Karma (action), Satta or Bhava (existence), SainSnya- 
visesa (nniversaiity-particnlarity) and Laksana (inherence). 
According to Hindu tradition this theory was promulgated by 
Esi Uluka, who was also known as KapMa. Paucasiklu received 
the theory of six categories from KapSda. Various Hindu legends 
are recorded in Chinese by Kwei-clii, the disciple of Hiuen-tsang 
and a great comnientator. Kwei-chi says that in course of time 
the Vaisesika was divided into eighteen schools after Pancasikhi. 

JMnacaiidra or Maticandra, Avhose work was introduced 
by Hiuen-tsang in China, was a Vaisesika teacher of great ability. 
He seems to differ from the orthodox school and might have been 
one of the teachers of the said eighteen schools, if such schools 
mentioned by Kw'ei-chi ever existed. The most obvious characteris- 
tics of Maticaiidra’s treatise are : it acknowledges ten categories, 
adding four more, viz. Sakti (potentiality), Asakti (non- 
potentiality), SSmUnyavisesa (commonness) and Abhava or Asat 
(non-existence). The treatise does no mention of Isvara, as in 
the A^'asesika sntra ; and there is no description of the way of 
enianicipatioii (moksa) ; even if the second sort of merit (dliarma, 
one of the 24 attributes) corresponds to it, it is only a definition of 
it. As a consequence, the author does not allude to T^oga or login, 
or anything supernatural. The description in general is throughout 
concise and has no superfluity or digression. 

No commentaries on this treatise were composed by Ohmese 
Buddhists ; but later Japanese writers composed as many as ten 
commentaries. 


1 The Vaisesika Pliilosopliy, Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1917. 

2 H. Ui, ibid, Mroductioa. 
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We have clescrilDed only a few important works transM^^^ 
Hineii-tsang as it will not be possible to deal with all. The gieat 
monkeame^to India when Bnddhism had begun to decay and he 
observed the neglect by the Hindns of Buddhist works. It was at 
an opportune moment that he came to India 
Hineu Tsang’s contri- and carried hundreds of manuscripts to his 
’"’^Indian Culture.^ native land ; the Sanskrit manuscripts of 
Buddhism, specially philosophical, have almost completely dis- 
appeared both from' India and China ; but they are still preserved 
in the Chinese language, so they are not absolutely lost and scholars 
who would be willing to study the Hindu mind from all its aspects 

might still go to those Chinese sources. 

Hiuen-tsang was not only a translator, but a great teacher too. 
A large number of Chinese and Japanese Buddhists had their train- 
ing under him, whom he inspired to devote themselves to the study 
orBuddhism and to the spread of the message of the Lord. 

Hiuen-tsang had a number of assistants to help him in his 

groat translation, some of whom became famous as learned 
compilers and independent commentators. Of these the name of 
Kwei-chi (Haniio, App. Ill, 27) is still remembered by all scholars. 

His valuable writings are indispensable to 
, Iliuen-tsaug’s the study of the Buddhist philosophical works. 

^ is also known as a compiler of several 

works on DharmaguptaAHnaya (Hanjio, 116, 1128, llo4, llo6). 
Hwui-li, ' another disciple, compiled the biography of the mastei, 
(Haniio, 1494), but it was left unfinished at his death. This was 
continued and completed by Aen-tsung. _ He al&o compiled 
another work in 0 fasciculi, ‘asserting that Sramapas ought not to 
bow before laymen’ (Hanjio, 1480). 

Some of his contemporaries, who are not actually mentioned as 
assisting him in the translation, are mentioned below. 

Shill Chu-tuug whose original surname was Chao. He was 

1 NaDjio, App, III, 24 

2 Narijio App. Ill, 23. 

3 Nanjio, App, II, 134. 
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a Oiimese Sramaija ^vlio trauslated four works in 5 fasc., all 
DMrams/ between 627 and 653 a. d. Clue-faii-ta-mo (Biiagawad- 
dharma) ? was a sramaija of Western India, who translated 
only one work on DliSrarii (Naiijio, 320). His date is not 
known, but he seems to be a monk of this period. Atigupta (V) 
rvas a sramaya of Central India, who arrived in China in a. n 
Atigupta’s 652 and in the following two years translated 

Saihffi'aha voluminous work on Dhlirapi in 13 fasc. 

(Naniio, 363). This work contains 75 dhSranis. 

In A. D. 653 arrived in China another monk of Central India 
named Nandi or PunyopSya (Nanjio App 11, 137). This man 
brought with him a collection of more than 
loOO dnffei-eni lexis or copies of the Tripitaka 
manuscripts. MahSyana and llinayaiia schools. 

Nandi had made this large collection while travelling in India 
and Ceylon. In 656 he was sent by the Chinese Emperor Kao- 
tsnng (a. d. 650-684), to the country of Kouen-lim i. e. Palo 
CondOTO island in the China Sea to find some strange medicine. 
Having returned to China in 663 a. d., he translated three works, 
one of which was lost by 730 a. d. 

Tu Hsin-i (Nanjio, App 11, 140), a Clunese layman, and a 
member of the Foreign office translated a well- 
Tu Hsin-i. known Dharaiji called Nffruft urcjad-paridmdha- 
na-umUa-vijaya ( Nanjio, 349). Bnddhatrata ^ a sramaija of 
Knbha, whose exact date is not known, translated one work. 
Buddlmpala was also a monk of Knbha ; he came to China in 
. 1 . i>. 676 and translated only one Avork. 

The intellectual and spiritual level of the Chinese Buddhists 
had attained a A'ery high w'ater-mark by this time and as a sign 


1 Hanjio 318, 325, 329, 494. 

2 Hanfio App, II, 135. 

3 Naniio App II, 136. 

4 For details see Couraat, Caicdoyue dcs Licres Ohmois dcs Btbutoiheque 

Natinale- • Geutliner, Paris, pp. 488-500 also Rajcndi'alal, p. 80. 

5 Hanjio App II, 141. 
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of the assimilation of Buddhist culture, new sects founded bjr 
Chinese monks, rose within the Buddhist Sahi^’ha. T^-hsuen, 
a Buddhist monk, emphasized discipline and 
asceticism as the essential part of the religious 

life. lEhis school bases itself on Indian 
authorities, but it does not appear that in thus laying stress on the 
Vinaja it imitiated. any Indian sect, although it caught the sptrit 
of the early HinaySiaa schools. ‘'The numerous works of the 
founder indicate a practical temperament inclined not to mysticism 
or doctrinal subtlety but to biography, literary history and Church 
Government.” Thus he continued the series called Kao-seng-chuari 
or the Memoires of Eiiiinent priests who lived between 67 
•u i .. .f and 519 a. d. compiled by Hwai-chiao in a. d. 

Pereoas.’ 519 (Nanjio, 1490 ; 14 tasc) ; he added 331 
persons separately and 160 more in the course of narration 
(Naujic 1493 in 40 fasc), who lived in China between a. d. o19 
and 645. He wrote a history of the Sakya family (Hanjio, 1469) 
.. and a record of the country of Sskyamuni 

'‘’“kmily.’ ‘ (Naiiiio 1470). ^ He collected extracts, as well 

as documents relating to the controversies between Buddhists and 
Taoists. 

The Bharmagupta Vinaya was the chief authority of Vinaya 
school and Tao-hsuen compiled a :work on this four-fold Yinaya 
(Nanjio, 1120). It must be remembered that the Bharmagupta 
Yinaya was the most popular in China and it wms further held 
that this Caturvarga Yinaya was a complete doctrine ^ which 
included and transcended all the vehicles. But Tao-hsuen insisted 
probably as a protest against the laxity or extravagance of 
many monasteries, that morality and discipline are the indispensable 

foundation of the religiotis life.”’ 

In A. d. 664, the year Hiueii-tsang died, Tao-hsuen compiled a 


1 See above— Hiuen Tsrng’s book on travels. 
8 Eliot, op. oit, p, 316. 
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1 NaEjio, Gatalogue, Intro, xix ; also Bagcln, xlviu, 

2 Na-Djio App 111, 22^. 

;} Naniio, App III, 2u. 

4 Kanjio, App 111, 2(1. . 


catalogue of Chinese Tripitaka, which has come down to ns 

, A (Naniio, 1483). This catalogue is known as 

•raoHsuen’s Catalogue -r . i- i i • i i- ■ i i • i. •< a x- 
of CWnese Buddhist Nei-tien-lu, and is sub-diTided into 10 sections, 

■works, Nei-tien-lu _ , , „ ' , . i- . £ i 

in the first section he gives a list of works, 

whether translations or original treatises in Chinese, with a 

biographical note of each author, and sums up the total number of 

works as 2487 in 8476 fasci. In the second 

847(J fasc section he divides the works, then in existence, 

about 799 in number, into three divisions. 

In the remaining sections Tao-hsuen makes several divisions and 

classifications, which are very coraplicated.V 

A few more native writers deserve short notice. Tao-sbi® 

in A. D. 656-660 compiled extracts on important doctrinal questions 

from various sources in 30 fasciculi (Faiijio 

Tao-shi, 6i>G-660 1474 )^ another work in 100 fasc. was called 

‘Pearl-grove of the garden of Law.’ This is an encycoipsedia, 
containing extracts from the Tripitaka (Nanjio, 1482). Tsin-mai ^ 
who Vv’as a priest, compiled a work called Ku-ohm~i-ching4w~eM 
(Nanjio, 1487). It is a record of the events of ancient and modern 
translations of the Sfitras, which contains all 
Tsin-mai gj translations from the venerable 

KSsyapa Maanga a. d. 67 to Hiuen-tsang a. d. 664 together with 
short biographical notes. This work is maid to have been written 
on the figures of these translators, drawn on the wall 'of the 
‘translation hall’ in Ta-ts’n-an-ssu monastery, in ?which Hiuen- 
tsang lived. \' 

,Pa-li ’ a priest wrote a polemical work in a. d. 681, in defence 
of Buddhism (Hanjio, 14981 against the charges by an official 
made in a work called Shih-iicn-chi-i or 
Fu-li, .i. D. 631 consideration of doubts in the Buddhist book.’ 

Probably this is the last work written during the reign of Kao- 
tsnng (650-684). . . y .. 


XVL Age OP Bmpbess Tso-Tiek 

The Chinese empire under the tot Emperors ot the T’ang 
is the large,st erer ruled hy any Olunese dynasty 

‘ ' It extended from the Telloiv Sea to the Aral 

Glory o! the T’angs from Siberia to the Soutlierii-most 

• • ■R';,r-tlipr India ' The name of T’ai-tsnng was not nnknown 

Tta Gr«k Emperor Theodosius of Crastantinople trhose 

1 BpA the court of Chang-an in 640 a. d. 1 azdegard, 
ambassodor^^t^^^^^ 

the last of > or, province, tbiw himself on the 

by the i us His son died in the palace at Chang-an. 

S^'^^lreearlv Caliphs were no less eager to cultivate the Mend- 
Chinese emperor than their fallen foe, the last 
?rof Persia. Missions came to Chang-an from Medina with 

plSons stones and horses. Japan accepted the “'f 

\ -n nf f'hina and Japanese monks came to study nudei Hiuei 
tang and other teachers ; Chinese culture, her manners and customs 
wen adopted by Japan. On the west they came in contact wi h 
the Arab! on another plane. Between them, a monopolj^ of the 

world’s commerce was successfully maintained. Fleets^of Uimese 

ianks sailed proudly into the Persian gulf, while thousands o 
Arab merchants settled in the southern cities of the coast. 

T’ai-tsuug also established international relation with In n 
and Tibet. Tibet had just awakened under the leadership o ae 
f-reat king Srong-sam-gam-po, and T ai-tsung esta iisie^ a 
'■ raati-imonial alliance with the king by marryuig 

China’s relation with daughter with him. In Bidia King 

Tibet and India jja j.gavardhana was a contemporary ruler of 

T’ai-tsiui^. Harsa was a mighty prince with the broad outlook 
of a statesman and the genuine sympathy of a devotee. He must 
have gained much information from Hiuen-tsang, who lived in his 


1 From 


T;i Ting Bing, op. cit. p. 140-141. 
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capital for some time and wanted to cultivate friendship with T’ai- 
tsung. He therefore, sent a brahmana envoy in a. a 641 to 
China, who returned in 643, accompained by a Chinese mission 
bearing a reply to Harsa’s despatch. 4 .The Chinese mission did 
not return to China tiU 645. The next year a second mission 
headed by Wang Hsnan-ts’e, who had been the 
second in command of the earlier embassy, 
came to India with an escort of thirty hosrsemen. Early in 647 or 
at the close of 646 Harsa died, leaving no heir, and an usurper 
named ArunSsatva (?) or Arjuna (?) a minister of the late king, 
seized the throne. 

Wang Hsuen-*t’se fled to Tibet, where the great Srong-sang-gam» 
po was reigning ; he collected an army, marched against the 
usurper and brought him as a prisoner to China; 

Wang Hsuen-t’se once more visited the scene of his adventures^ 
being sent by the Emperor Kao-tsung in a. d. 657 to offer robes to 
the holy places of the Buddhists. He entered India through Tibet 
and Nepal and after visiting Buddha-Graya and other sacred places 
he returned home through Eapisa or N. Afghanistan.’ 

Kao-tsung was a powerful ruler and his fame had spread 
throughout the civilized world, but at home he became a pUppet 
in the hand of a harem lady named Wu-shih or better known as 
Wu Tso-tien and delegated all his regal power to her. Wu Tso- 
tien was doubtless a powerful personality and no one can deny that 
the deeds of Wu TsO-tieil entitled her to a place among the greatest 
women of the world. After tile death of her 
husband Kao-tsung, she became the ruler of 
the country. Buring the last fifteen years of 
her reign, (which altogether consisted of 22 years, 682-704), the 
dysastic name was even changed from T’ang to Chou. W u Tso-tien 
was a Buddhist, but she cannot be said to be an ornament of the 


Wsm Hsuen-t’se 
in India 


ilmpress ’Wti Tso4ien 
a devout Buddhist 


1 Levi, Les missioiB de Wang Siuan*T’se dans rinde 1900 ; Smith, 
Earlp Rktm^y of India, 4th Ed., pp. 366*387* Giles, Chinese Biog, Dkt No* 
2181 ' 
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Mlmm sta professed. She gave eneouragemeut to ■ BuddUst 
^rraud offL protection to' Hindn monhs. Sho^ a 
ficent monastery tailt fer tile monks and some of the pnneip 

statues in the caves of tang-men irere made at her expense. 

It is said that the rveU-knoTO MahS,y5na shto Ma.ha'O^U was 
preset to her and- cironlated among the p»ple with her app»v h 
About 600 sbe assumed divine bouours and styled beise J 

or AvaloMta.^, During her regime ^hich lasted ^ ‘ 

century many Hindu monhs came fromHidia and Sermdia and m y 

S^Lese monks went on pilgrimage to India following the footsteps 
of Hiuen-tsaug, described in the next chapter. 

HivSlcaraf a sramaiia of Central India, Game to ^ ma . 

G76 and translated eighteen works in 34 fasc. But in a pre ace 

to his works by the Empress Wn Tso-tien, it m said 
that DivSkara translated only 10 works v ith is > lines 
.assistants. His translations are _ mainly 
Dlvakara a. d. 676 sUtras, two beings only Abhidharmas. 
One was the translation .of the commentary on - Vasnhandhu’s 
Pa%ea^hmxdhaha-imtra 1175) hy Sthitamati called 

Pancaskandhaka Mahlvaipnlya sSstra (Nanjio, 11 ^o). Another 
ahhidharma translated hy Divakara was ■ a commentarjy 
on the famous Vajrachedikdi hy. Bodhisattva Knng-tes i 
[Gupada ?] (Nanjio, 1192). But- of all- his works, a translation 
of the great Buddha epic, Lalitavistara, was the most important 
which won him an everlasting name in Chinese literature. ^ This 
beautiful epic has foruuately come down to us in the original 
Sanskrit. It is a big work embodying a description of the life of 
the Buddha. According, to some Chinese authorities, it belongs 


1 Eliot, Md., Ill, 260 ; also ChavaUnes, JfiSSion Arckeoba^que,' Tome 1, 2e 
. parMe. 

2 Eiiot, p. 261. 

■ 3 'I7anJi6,'App. 11,139. 

. 4 " Sthitamati also commented on Asanga’s AbMdkarma Sangtti Mstra 
(Fanjib,: 1178, 1179) and also wrote a commentaiy on Nagarjtma’s Mddkyamaha 
mstra on the first 13 chapters (Nanjio, 1316). 



to the SarvSstivMa school.^ But the work is, decidedly , a MahEySna 
work, of course, of' the earlier type, which is a 
Trmslation of redaction' of ''an older HinaySna work expanded 

and embellished so as to give it a MahEyEna 
bias. This sntra, it . is said, -was translated four times, but, 
BivEkara’s is the only complete translation, the first and the third 
■had already been lost by 730 a. d., when the E’ai-yuen-lu was 
compiled. The second, and the fourth translations are in existence 
The second or the first extant translation in 8 fasc. of 30 chapters, 
was done by Dharmaraksa in a. d. 308 (Nanjio, 160). DivEkara’s 
translation is in 12 fasc. of .27 chapters and its contents have been 
given by Beal in his Catalogue (pp. 17-19). But the book is 
well-known^ in Sanskrit and no detailed: analysis is needed. To 
■the Chinese translation of DivSkara, the Empress Wn.Tso-tien 
herself wrote a preface. 

In 689 came to China a Hindu monk from Khotan named 
Bevapriya.® He translated six works in 7 fasc. of which the most 
important ■ seems to be the translation ,of 
Bodhisattva Sthiramati’s Dharma-dhatu- 
mi^e?ata-iUstra (Haniio, 1256, 1318). At 
this time, a Hindu brahmana'by caste was living in China, as. an 
envoy of some Hindu Prince. The son of this brahmana, whose 
Chinese name is Hwei-chi translated one work only (Hanjio, 
1077)^ in A. D. 692. The next year a. d. 

Brah^afiviag ggg Eatnacinta® a sramana of Kashmir 

. ■ (Kia-shi-mi-lo)aad translated seven works in 
9 fasc. The same year also came to China, another great Pandit 
from India, named Bodhiruoi, of whose work we shall know more. 


1 -p. Hi- , . ^ - 

2. . The Sanskrit Text was first edited, by Eajendralal Mitra, Bibl. Indioa 
A. S. B. 1853—1877. An Erfelish translation of a few chapters was also done by 
Dr. Mitra. Lalitct-vistaTa Dr. S. Lefmann... Berlin, 187A Also Halle, 190271308. 

3 Nanjio App. II. 143. ■ 

4 Nanjio, App. n, 144. . . . ' 

5 ' Nanjio, App. II, 148, 'i..,' iv . 
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Almost about tie same time Sii^uanda, a uative of Kiotan,* 
came to Oiiua and translated some very important wta brong 

M^rname has been transliterated into Chinese as 

Qi piia’ nan-to and is translated- as Hio-M, literally learnmg-]oy. 

^ iatabitant of Kioto and was a 
““ “if uj^d’’ rtXd prlf dly* the literature 

a, Ore 

This was the epoch when^the Chin ^ P aiscoTered at 

popularising the . ^ the ’ Avataiiisaka stltra were 

tMs stage that ^ 

missing in the & xi,otan a complete text of the sntra existed 

-ir^cSed: ert^rsrto frr .a 

anairwrote a pretae to the teanslation, A sramapa to 

South India named Bodhiruci who happened to he living in Chma 

ftat to and a Chinese monk named TiW re^ out Are 
Saf bit tent while he translated it. The work was « m 
!T 698 In a. n. 700 he began his famous translation of the 
Mtol™ mra which he did in collaboration with m^y 
Chinese scholars whose names are mentioned in the bi^ap y. 
to i n 704 he once retorned to Kioto escorted by two Chinese. 
When Ho-tt ascended the throne he invited SMnanda tohis 
new capital in an. 708 and installed him in the 

Ta Ken fu ■ but SMnanda did not live long and died m 710. 
K is sKd that he translated nineteen works of which only siton 

exist“ ■ ■ ’ — 

I S'&dSd to if p. C. Kd tor this biography to be ipcorporated in 
tlio 2nd yoL of his de Canon honddhiqm* 





sentiment and BaddMst experience.” Suzuki most eloquently 
speaks of this sUtra, He says, “To my mind, no religious literature 
in the world can ever approach the grandeur 
' of conception, the depths of feeling and the 
gigantic scale of composition as attained by 
this shtra. It is the eternal foundation of life from which no 
religious minds can turn back athirst or only partially satisfied. 
It is a great pity that this magnificent literature still remains 
concealed in a language not so universally accessible. Not only 
deeply speculative minds find satisfaction here but humble spirits 
and heavily oppressed hearts too will have their burdens lightened. 
Abstract truth so concretely, so symbolically represented here, and 
one will finally come to the realisation of the truth that even in a 
particle of dust the whole universe is seen refiected— not this visible 
universe only but a vast system of universe, conceivable by the 
highest mind only.”^ 

The Avatamsaka school claims to have been founded by 
Boddhisattva Asvaghosa, who is looked upon as its first Patriarch, 
NagSrjuna being the second. Probably this is the reason of 
Siksananda’s translating Braddhotpada Sastra for the second 
time which is alleged to have been written by 
Asvaghosa, and translated once before by 
ParamSrtha. The Chinese version of the 
jA-VutOiihsttkcb and the BTcidhotpoido/ by &ksananda helped no 
doubt to strengthen the school, : which had been, founded during 
the Chan dynasty (a. n. 567-589) by Pa-shun, the first historical 
Patriarch of the school, more than a century before SiksSnanda. 

1 Suzuki, The Lahkavatara sutra, fhe Easiern JBwcWsi, Vol lY, 1937-28, 
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was the contemporarj of Clii-yi, te«ol of to TWai 
Hediedm640 A.D.m=Ms84thrFear. A. large 

Patriarehes of the anpilliarv literature developed du Glima when 
ATataAsaka school auonua. j 

the sect cane to its being. i. i 

Pfl-tsuns:' the third patriarch of the Avatamsaha school, a 

nf '^ikRSnauda aad his principal assisteut in the 
contemporary of biksananaa an pj. f«„„+ic.Aa on the 

ttanoWoa ofto Mdhotplda, ml to 

ATOtamsaka. He wrote a work oa to distmotioa of.to m®mag 

ol 'Ekaj^oa of to -Airatamsaka onto, aa Maest of 

.aiarito natare. Soaie of^Ms books were wnttea at to re, west 

“ — of to X—. 

177) is asibrilliant as his Avatamsaka. Th 
Siksanauda’s T^mmess: herself wrote a preface to this work 

iMitbecame very popular. There .had been 
tteee traaslattoBS in GMoese and to fourth* one “ 7’ 

,*.a -.-produeed ia 700-7-04. Fa-teang 

-fast translation, in which 1*= 7 

to: the ' pxeseEt one,: SikBananda^ maate 

Siksananda’s 704 A.D. qJ .ipiipi^a, of Yu-tien (Ehotan) is ...the 

translator- who,* after fifiishing the. of the, Avata^a 

"deredWto Empress Teo-tien to tto " 

•task; Of .translating the Laiikavatara....Thei .tonslaUon was 
•roughly fimshed....But before he had 
allowed to return to his native land by the mperia or " 
Mi-t’o-shan, a master of the Tripitaka, came from Ytt-AowZo, who 
.before -coming to China had spent twenty-five years in India 
■.thoroughly mastering ae Txipitaka-.By Impe^^^ 
f'ireqaested = -to revise ' ‘SiksShanda’s translation, aided y ^ ^ 

■ itranskiors as ■ Ya^sang,. etc : -lu-li.was s engaged- in giving 

-.final touch to the revised Chinese version, and. an Imperial preface 
te"the :stLtra was written in which -its merits were extolled. 

2 Nmiio 1591,1692.1593;1595, 1599, 1602,1625. 

q thr fitst' teee' fmnsMons. of the Mvalara see -anfe wder 

Dharmakfema. G-upahhadra, Bodhiraci. 







“As to the fotir!*fasciculltraiish.tiott[G^iina1jliatlra’s] tlie rendering ^ 
is not perfect, the wording is after the western grammar, which 
makes even men of superior intelligence confased, not knowing- how 
to read it, while the = ignorant and' unlearned are apt to give wrong, 
interpretatioBSi' 

“The ten-^faseicttli one [Bodhiruei’s] is somewhat fuller in 
paragraphs andft chapters [than the preceding one], but the sacred 
sense is not adequately expressed"* 

“The Empress regretting this inadequacy ordered another 
translation to be’ madew The present one was made by comparing 
in detail five Sanskrit copies, and after examining the two Chinese 
translations [of C-u^abhadxa and Bodhiruoi]*’ ’ 

The Empress Wu Tso-tein wrote a preface to the work in which 
she: paid the highest tribute to Sik^nanda and; his assistants. 

A comparison of the three extant Chinese 
translations - with . the Sanskrit text^ of the 
LaiileavaUra sUva reveals^ many interesting:- 

poMtsi^ It at»once shows that. Gupahhadra’s version is very much,; 

simpler i and i shorter than the others. In. it the first and the , last 
two^ohaptei® are* 'missing;: altogether; and. there is no chapter*; 
divisions’ whatever in it.>i Bodhimoi has. 18 .chapter-headingSj' cut. 
into shdrter.seotious, while Sik^^mnda’s has- only 10, agreeing .with 
SaBsfcritiasjregards chapter-divisions. 

Gunahhadra being the* oMhst translator; represents a more 
primitive’ thOi otherd. = Gupabhadr®^,t it .seeaas; 

wisely omitted" the first- chaptat': aad-^'the'-dasti two' ohapftetw-cf-^ 
dhSt^pihnd It>dohemot'*seeim 'probable thkt the: introdne- 

tory chapter in the. ori^nab was- added at a later a^yaa,- has- been 
suggested- by Surnki. ^ Ghpabhadra’s text is known; as Leng-Ha^ 
po-to-lo pao ching or LahkEvatara rate-sltra.- The title ®f tlte 

whife hefmmmnimm 

EafikS t'Ge^doh^-^peak^tvai^ al3tes^^‘'h’qparit' oS-'.th««tr0atfsi^’, wM^ 
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aiarajisarfin to tenth tie ^th®. 1“ “ 

884 lerses taking np ahont one-Jonrtli of to entire test Of til 
Tt m are Ld in to main test iteeU, abont 660 ^tk® are 

newlT-addMl'ones. Stosnanda, howew, esclnded thMe repetitions 

tom its ^tW chapter. There are 890 

656 in Sikssnanda These TOrses of to Sv^krn chaptei 
exnress the thonghts of to test most definitely and toy do no 
seem to be any part of to original work, so that toy cm earn y 

tet chapter, trhich is not found in Onoabhadra’a test gives 

toXs of to .hole sntra in to form of a dW«- 

the Buddha and Eavana, Lord of the KaKsasas 
the fixst chaptei-. LaiikS. When the Bnddha, 

coming out of the NSga’s palace views the castle ^ 
smiles and remarks that this was the place where all the Buddhas 
of the past had preached regarding the exceUent understanding of 
Enlightenment realised in their inner consciousness which is 
beyond the analysis of logic, and is not the state of 
hT\eTirthikas,SrSvakas and Prateyeka-Buddhas The Buddha 
then adds that for this reason the same dharmawillhe propounded 

forESvana. In response to this, the latter, making aU kinds o 

costly offerings to the Buddha, sings in the praise of his insight 

and virtues, “0 Lord, instruct me in thy system of doctrine which 

is based on the self-nature of mind, instruct me in the doctrine of 

non-ego, free from preindices and difilements, the doctrine that is 
revealed iu thy inmost consciousness.” In the conclusion of the 
first chapter, the Buddha reaffirms his doctrine of inner realisation. 

But from the second chsipter ESvana disappears and the rest 
of the work is in the form of dialogues between the Buddha and 

the Bodhisattva Mahamati. 

The La'^kavai&ra mtra is generally held as one of the chief 
works on Yijfianavada as it principally explains the Live Dharmas, 
the three characteristics of Eeality {svabhava)^ the eight kinds 
of consciousness (vijnanaX the two forms of Non-ego 

i“gee Suzuki, The Eastern Buddhist, WQ, Mardi, vol. V. No 1. 
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{ncdfMmya). In brief it teaches absolute idealism and refers to the 
KlayavijMna as the storage of alt harmic seeds and is therefore 
looked upon as the principal jopcSra work. The subject-matter 
of the work is not systematically developed as in most MahayEna 
sntras, but is developed by a series of notes of various lengths. 
The phUosophioal and religious ideas contained in these sutras are 
very difficult to comprehend, due to terseness of expression and the 
abstruse nature of the subject ; but the details of such speculations 
do not fall within the scope of the present work.^ 

The LahkEvatEra sQtra is closely connected with the Ch’an 
(Zen) Buddhism in China. According, to Tao-hsiluan’s Biographies 
of the High Pi'iests, it was Bodhidharma, who brought a copy of 
the La'hkavatara sutra and handed over the same to his disciple 
Hui-k’e. He rejected all the Buddhist Scripture, but is said to 
have told his disciple the following words ; 

“As I observe, there are no other sHtras in China but these, you 
take them for your guidance, and you will naturally save the 
world.” This supposed connection between Bodhidharma and the 
sltra has been greatly exaggerated by Zen disciples. But there 
has been emphatic protest against such phantastic theories and 
even a Zen master (985-1061) of the Sung dynasty, said boldly, 
“No, that is a mere invention of a busybody.” 

Tao-hsiian, the official biographer of the High priests traces 
the line of transmission from the beginning from master to disciple 
and show that the LahkavatSra played an important part in the 
history of Zen. This shtra attracted the attention of the intellectual 
Chinese Buddhists and Fa-tsang wrote a sort of general intro- 
duction to the study of the LafikEvatEra which is considered to be 


1 For the detailed study see Suzuki. Zen Buddhism, pp. 74-82. 1927, 
also. Suzuki, various articles in The Eastern Buddhist, 1927-28-29. 

'Ttie LaAMvamra Suira Ed. by Bunyiu Nanjio, Bibliotheca Otaniensis, 
Kyoto, the Otani University Press, 1923, also Published by the Buddhist 
Text Society, Calcutta : the latter is very incorrect. There are 
10 chapters vix, 1. Eavanadhyesapa. 2 Sat.-trhti§at-sahasra-sarva-dharma- 
samuccaya. 3 Anityata. 4 Abhisamaya. !.b Tathagata-nityamtya-prasaflga. 6 
Ksanika.' 7 Nairmanika. 8 Maihsarbhaksapa. 9 Dharanl. 10 Sagathakaih. 

32 
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ae««t valmbta literature ever witteu ^ 

etlte A few commentaries have been written on Fa-tang s WOTh 

by Japanese scholars. Daring the Ming dynasty the 
,Ls to have been studied much and there are altogethei lo 
commentaries on the sitra from Chinese sototo, which are 
included in the supplementary part of the Tnpitaha. 



Naaiio, App. n, laSi 
H^io, App, M, 1M. 
Nanjio, App. II, 148 
IteiQ. n. 151; 
Nanjio, App. II. 150. 


XVI I. BoDHIBUei AND IBE AjatA. CUM 

The reign of Empress WuTso-tieii has become famous in. Chinese 
Mstoiy for the galaxy of writers it produced on Buddhism. The 
literary activities of Sikslinanda the most well-known of the 
translators of this age, have been described above, while those of 
Yi-tsing, another great worker in the cause of the spread of Buddhism 
will be done in the next chapter. In this chapter, we shall 
however, confine ourselves in describing the literary work of another 
great translator, Bodhiruci, whose name has come down to us as 
a great interpreter of a number of important texts. 

The other writers of this period were not so brilliant as these 
translators. Li-wu-T’ao^ was a brahmana of the country of Lan-po 
(Lamgham), of Xorth India, who translated only one dhSrapi ; 
Mitrasena® a sramapa of Tukhara. was responsible for only one 
dtoapL Eatnamati® a sramapa of Kashmir, translated seven 
works on dharapi in 9 fasc., and died in China at his hundredth 
year in 721. Pramati^ a sramapa of Central India together 
with Meghasikha a Chinese monk translated a sutra in 705. 

Bodhiruci’s original name was Dharmaruci ; but it was changed 
by the Empress Wu Tso-tien. Dharmaruci was a brahmana 
by caste of the Kasyapa family, who emigrated to China ia the last 
decade of the 7th centuiy. Between 693 and 
713 Bodhiruci translated 55 works in 111 
fasc. of which 4-1 are found in the present-day 
edition of the Tripitaka. It is said that he died in 727 at his 156th 
year of age.® 

Bodhiruci’s greatest wmrk is the compilation of the J^noJmta 
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B«iMruoi HmseU ■ was respoasMe to 

His translatioE Of translation of 25 worts, while ol me 

ert Tome we teanelattos maie by pre™ua 

.. a a few bis ooutemporaxies. The eutoe «tk 

writers and a tew y mentioned 

consisting of 120 fasc. was fiiu tire Eatnatnta of 4.5 sUtras, 

" -tra.;iatedfeo.^e 

(in Chinese a te ^ j-.- fKovA are two prefaces one hj 

Chinese. In the then 710-712 A. D.), who 

■ wH'u e”ir£l'sa.aut. Thesecead 

* by Su-ao, a contemporaiy of BodhuacL in 

Ratoakuta consists of ytltra of the Eatnatnta varga are . 

45 separate suteas ^itj^out any apparent tie oi 

+ 1 * 11 <lnTne of these stitras are the translations 

te"™ -.las of fb. gioup 
™p bale 'already been desmbed above, snob ^Ugm^^TfcoU 
BmrapSla. nari prcoS m^Mra samS ^c«^ 

A in Sik?n-samu<mya 

(9) Dasadhannaka p, 5, 8 . 114.. _ 

■ S aeoa-vvolae onoted as •al.dd.deu sa,„ 

see p. 14, 15, 54, 171. _ 177 oor 

(. 16 ) PitirPutrasaMma p. 177,^5.^ 197, 285. 

(18) Basti-apala panprccha, P- ^ ^30, 133, 141. 144, 149. 176, 

(19) TJgra-pariprcclia,P. 11,|A||-8|.«'5' im, lau, ^ 

1877 lk 190,191,194 245, 248. , ■ 

(25) Sdyaiaya S^^codapa. p. 17, 10, 

(28) Wfeadatta pariprcc5ha,' 'pi 37, 21f . ^ 

(29) Udayana Vatsaraja pariprcclia p. 80 . • t. „ w 

mUS. p, 6 S . (® ^ W ^ 

(44) Batnarasi-sutra p. 56. 127, 129, 134, ’.5 ’ 10 04 36 37 115 118 

S Aksayamati sutra quoted, as a pari^ccha, p..l2. 24, 36, 34 UO, 

185 ; 204, 214 221, 248. 254 ; 260, 261, 264^ 283. „ 2 gg 

ih) Katua-cuda pariprcch,a quoted as sutea, p. 115 , 120, 21<, -^.2 24a, 2«y, 

(48) Srimaladevi simhai^ p. 44, 
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The K&Syapa Parivartd an important sltra, which forms the 
43rd chapter of the Eatnaknta group, is described ‘here. The 
oldest translation Fo-i-jih~mo-ni^ao-<sUng (Nanjio, 57) in 127 
chapter in one fasc, is ascribed to Lokakseina 

STsuKftie (Nanjio n. 3) of the 2nd century A. D. 
Kataakuta group ^ Tsin dynasty, 

(-265-420 A. D.) in 143 chapters (Nanjio 58), the translator’s name 
being lost. But Porke, the German Sinalogue, definitely asserts that 
the translation was made during the Chin Dynasty (350-431). 
The third version is the one done by Bodhiruci and is incorporated 
in the Eatnaknta group. But this version is practically the second 
version, which Bodhiruci utilized (Nanjio 23. 43). The fourth 
ti-anslation in 165 or 161 chapters of 5 fasc. was made in the 
Sung dynasty (960-1127 A. D.) by Shih-hu (DSnapala 980-1000 
A. D., Nanjio, 805). 

One fact is obvious to readers, that Indian literacy works, as a 
whole, have always a tendency to grow during the course of centuries. 
Like most Buddhist sntras, the KMyapa Parivarta concerns 
itself to a considerable extent with ethics and with philosophy. 
Great stress is laid on veracity . and we read in chapter 8, that a 
Bodhisattva should renounce his fortune, an entire kingdom, or 
even his life, rather then suppress a true speech. Special rewards 
are in some cases promised to these who follow certo moral 
precepts. Among the philosophical sections of the parivarta, the 
exposition reminds one of the philosophy of Nsgarjuna. and 
Sryadeva. Some passages ascribed to these phfiosophers seem 
indeed, as if they were based on the Kaiyapa Parivarta^ which is 
indeed an earlier work. 

“The denunciation of the selfish srSvakas, who are described 
as in every respect inferior to the Bodhisattvas, also fills a consi- 
derable numbet of our chapters. In chap. 105-107, for instance 


‘ JEoSifiJpa Pmmrto, which has published m the owiaal 

Sanstet ISh the Tibetan translation, and four Chinese translation by ^toa 
^ S-HLlBin, the Eussian Professor of Sanshrit in the Petong. 
University, Gommercii Press, Slianghai, 19?6. , - 



2ff4 iNDUK lumbaiot® is^ ohina- asit rajs. kab east 

tb©' sisvakas are reproaebfid with looking in the wrong direetion 
fc* lbe. causes of tkeir spiiitaal misery. They should look inward 
for those caus^j, not outward. The srSi^akas are in those chapters 
compared- with a dog, who, after having been hurt by a clod of 
earth as responsible for its pain, and attacks the clod, instead of 
attacking the man,”^ 

The Sukl^Tati vynha of the Eatnakota group has been, respon- 
sible for a great movement in the Eastern Asia. In Japan 

there is a Buddhist sect called Jodo or Purelaud ; the hooks 

on which the members of this sect chiefly 
base their faith are two Suhhavatl 

vynhm, the large and small, and the 

AMiVayur-dhymia-s^tra. The translations of the La/rger 
^kkmgU vy^ha by Sahghavarman (A. D. 252 ; Nanjio, 27), of 
the Smaller SukhdvaU by KumSrajiva (A. D. 405 ; Nanjio, 200), 
and of the AmUUyur^dkydma siitra by KSlayasas (A. D. 424, 
NaAjio 198), are called the ^Th'ee 8^Uras' of the Jodo sect. Of 
these the larger Sukhgvati appears twelve times in Chinese 
translation, and attracted the attention of several Chinese and 
Japanese commentators. In the Chines Catalogues of Buddhist 
Tripitaka we find the list of these twelve translations of the Larger 
stare or the Ta-ching ; Bodhiruci’s translation, which is iaoor- 
porated in the Batnakuta group, is the eleventh in the list® 

* Op. dt, latro. by Stael-hatetein. . . „ 

The is the list of the twelve tmEslatiohs of th<^ L^^ger 

Sukhavati. vyuha 

(1) . 'Arnimyur sfitra' A\’'u-iian8-slieng-kiag, 2 fasc, by An Sbih Kao 
1. D. 148470 (Han dynasty)-Lost. 

(2) 'Amita^mddha-samyaksaihhodha-sutra^ Wa4iang-tsiii-teingr.plBTtang- 
ohiao-king^ 3 or 4 fasc. by •Lea-ehiarchang (Lokaksema A. D. 147486 (Han 

m I ± 2 i- . dynasty)'* First Of feeflye eWtisg tmsiations (Ifanjio 25) 

of^elar^ t by Ghn-OMen, 

; five A. D. .223-253 (Wn dyimsty). Second, of the five 
extant. existing translation (Nanjio 26). 

(4) 'AmitUpur smtrd Wu-iiang^shen-king, 2 fasc. by K’ang Sang-k’ai 
(Sa^hawtMari) A. D* 252 (Wei dyimsty). Third of the five’ exisliig* tensla- 
fens (Hanjlo" 27): 

(5) ^Aimta-^^udSka mmyitksaM&IM^mtm\ Wn4iang4s^in*tsing-p%t“fang“ 
chiao-king, 3 fasc. by Po-yen, A. D; 3S7 (W^ Bynasi^)“--l 40 st, 


! 



(6) \Amitays-suim\ W^-llang-slxeiL-kim 2 f^c. by Chu BVlin (Dhanm- 
f?bkpt), A.. B. 266-B18 (Westera Tsin Dyimty)-~Lost 

(7) 'Nava AmiUyus BMra^ Sia-wa iiang-shen-kiog, 2 fasc by Buddha- 
bhadra, A. B. B98421 .(Bastea 5Isin .dyiis©ty)—Lost. 

(8) ' A^i^n^m^r-arkat mmuaksaifibodhi $mra\—l fasc. by Cbu larli, A. D. 
419 (Eastern Tsia Dyaasty)”~Lost> 

(9) Nma AtmtUyus sutra\ Sm-‘Wei-Iiang-shea«^Mag, 2 fasc. by Fao-yen 
A. ©• S24ri^ (l«iier Bum 

10). Nava Amii'^m mira\ Sin-wu^liaag-skea-kiag, 2 fasc. by 
Dharmamitra (Earlier Sung Dynasty)— Lost. 

(11) ' Amiiwyus-^T^dMguia-pWmd! 'Wu-Mang-shen-ju-lai-'hui, 'the sutm SFoken 
by 'Ihe m 4be fatbifata ■ .4 .at an a^sespabiy’ 2 feac. \fey 

Bodlnruei, A. D- 693-713 (T’ang Dynasty). B'onrth of the five existing transla- 
tions. (Nanjio 285). 

■ '(18) AniM^fm'^vy0ia T?ais|pxgr«WTFl!Wff"A« 

fffhilaiif, 8 to. by A*:D. 9^^091^ (Later Sung Byuiaai^). , of 

the fiye .existing translations. (Naniio 863), - - ^ - 

^ Maxmtdler,— ie/3(^ from Japan. Introduction, p. iy-¥i. Aneedota 
Aryaa Series ¥©b t, wt il, Sxford, -Clawte PMtes, 
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Of these translations only fiyee^^iet; besides these there is another 

work entitled ‘Mahs-Ami%.as-BQtm’ ( Ta-o-mi-to-king), compiled 
ky a Chinese minister “Wang Jih-hsin, A. D. 11604162 (Southern 
Sung Dynasty) and consists of extracts from the proceding extant 
veraions, except from that of Bodhiruci’s.^ 

The five extant Chinese translations seem to have been ti'anslated 
from different texts or copies of tlie text, differing from each 
other considerabiy. Of the five versions Sahghavarman’s (A. D. 
252) is considered the best and is held as the sacred text of the 

, f q ts- may he mentioned here that the 

in CMna. * I^r^er ^i&mai&'hsA teenintrodacefl in Chi np 
by An Shi-kao in the lattei* half of the second 
century A. D., which is however lest. The eaidiwt extent veesioh 
is the one done by Lokafeesma <A. D. 147486), a contemporary 
ofShih-kao and like Mm a Semdiaji. Bat ^the smaller SukhSvati 
was introduced for the ^st time hy KuTommjiva in the early fifth 
cmitury. We shall however take this opportunity to make a wider 
survey of the Snkhavati cult and a eomparafive study of the' two 
texts of the ‘Bakhlvatil vyflha. 

in the iairger Sakhlmta vyQha the historical SEkyamuni is the 
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teacher. The work begins with a diologae between the Buddha and 
his disciple Inanda. Bhagavan Buddha was staying at Eajgrha 
on the Grdhraktlto mountain and Ananda 
ijarger^S^havati o]jserTed the glorious countenance of Bhagavat 
and asked whether this was due to his Bodhi- 
knowledge or to his remembrance of former Buddhas. Bhagayaii 
praised Inanda for thus questioning him and related to him how 
there was a line of 81 TathEgatas or Buddhas beginning with 
Bipaiikara and ending with LokesyararEja. During the period of 
the last Tath^ata, a bhik§u called DharmEkara sang gEthEs in 
praise of Lokesvara -and expressed his wish to become a Buddha. 
When asking for instruction, and particularly for information as 
to the right qualities of a Buddha country, Lokesvara at first told 
him that he should find them out for himself. But when 
DharmEkara declared his inability to do so. 
Lokesvara consented to explain these qualities 
After he had listened to Lokesvara DharmEkara. 
wished to combine all the good qualities of the 84 Buddhaksetras 
and concentrate them upon his own, and, after an absence of five 
Kalpas, he returned to the Buddha with his own pranidhEnas or 
prayers for the good qualities of his own Buddha-ksetra. Then 
DharmEkara tells LokesyararSja in a long prayer of 46 Stanzas 
what he wishes and wills his own Buddha-ksetra to be. This 
prayer forms really the basis of the SukhSvati conception and are 
very famous and often referred to by Northern Buddhists. It is 
in fact, under the form of the prayer, a kind of prophcy of, what 
according to DharmSkara’s ideas, SukhEvati or the land of Bliss 
ought to be. DharmEkara wishes that “his name should be 
known in all existing regions ; that whoever should make use of 
his name should at once be placed under his jurisdiction entirely 
and exclusively ; that he could by a ray emitted from his heart 
illuminate every being he wished, at no matter what distance ; that 
every dying person, however great a sinner he was, who repenting 
wished sincerely to be reborn in his kingdom, would immidiately 
be reborn in his kingdom, would immediately be rebora here after 
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ilis (icdtii, to be instructed there, improved and placed on the road 
to salvation.” 

"In bis time Dliarmakara became the Buddha Araitabha 
i. e., infinite life or light and that, which he desired was realised. 
The land of Amitabha' the SnkhSvati or Pureland, is situated 
to the west of our world, beyond the thousands of nearer lands 
of Buddhas ; spring is there perpetual. All those who inhabit 
it are of male sex, and of the same adult age. The bodies are not 
material but etheral. Clothes present themselves by simply 
wishing for them, and food in the same way. However, the 
duration of the sojourn with Amida, is only transitory, not eternal. 
The Pureland is not a paradise, but a place of purification, of 
illumination, of orientation toward definite salvation.” 

Two Bodhisattvas are mentioned having left this Buddha-ksetra 
to be born is Sukhavati viz., Avalokitesvara and Malmsthana- 
prSpta. Then follows a new description of the excellences of 
Sukhavati in which the blessings prayed for in the former 
pranidhanas are represented as realised, • and the inhabitants of 
Sukhavati described as in full enjoyment of all blessings. 

“Ananda then expressed a wish to see Aoiitabha and the 
Bodhisattvas face to face, and at the same moment Amitabha sent 
a ray of light illuminating the whole world. They could see the 
people of Sukhavati and the people of Sukhavati could see 
Sskyamuni and aU the inabitants of the Sahalokadhaitu. 

Then a dialogue follows between Bhagavat and Ajita, Bhagavat 
asking Ajita whether, after seeing the people of Sukhavati, he 
thinks that there is any difference between the Pcs/ranirmita- 
vaSavaratin gods and the human beings in Sukhivati. Ajita says 
that he sees none. Next comes a question why some of the people 
are born there miraculously out of lotus flowers, while others are 
born after dwelling for some time within the lotus. The reason is 
that the former have had firm faith in Amitabha, the latter had 
entertained some doubts. Lastly Ajita asks whether people of this and 
other worlds are born in the Sukhavati, and Bhagavat gives a long 


1 Chin. A-mi-to. Jap. Amida. 
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enumeration of those who either from this or from other Budha- 
ksetras have risen to Sukhavati. The whole ends with the usual 
panegyric of the Sukhavati-vynha stttra, and an account of the 
rewards for learning, writing, repeating and teaching itJ 

The two SukhSvatis differ from each other on smaller points. 
The smaller Sukhavatl-vyllha lays great stress on the fact that 
people can he saved or can be horn in the Sukhavati, if only they 
remember and repeat the name of the Amitava as a reward or 
necessary result of good works performed in the present life The 
larger Sukhavati lays likewise great stress on prayer and taith m 
Amitahha, but it never neglects ’the stock of merit, as essential tor 

salvation.”^ j. i f i 

The third Amita book is the Amitayur-dhyana sntra, transiateu 

by Kalayasas in a. d. 429. In this stoa, Queen Vaidehi wife 
of Bimbisara of Magadha weary of this wicked world, is 
comforted by SEkyamuni who teaches her how' to be born in the 
Purelaiid and instructs her in the three kinds of goodness. These 
are(i) wordly goodness, such as filiul piety, loyalty, respect 
for parents, etc. ; (ii) morality of that internal and unwmddly 
kmd wliicli is tlie first foundation of tlie religious life and 
(iii) the goodness of practice, which includes the practical 
application to life to the four great truths and six pSramitas or 
cardinal virtues. A good seed produces good fruit in abundance. 
If we sow the seed of the three goodnesses we shall reap, as a 
fruit, the manifold bliss of the Pureland. Towards the end of 
4 . 1 ,.. TinSriiic. tsfi-irs “Tifit not one’s voice cease, but ten times 
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the Jodo school, Sakyamuni Buddha had prophesied before the people 
assembled on the mountain peak in Lanka (Ceylon) that there 
shoula appear in South India a great teacher named Nagarjuna, who 
should destroy the conflicting views of Entity 
SiildJvati^vyuha^ non-Entity and teach the MahSyana. 

HagSrjuna taught that there are two ways 
of life, the one a road of difBculty and pain, '“like a toilsome journey 
by land, ’ and the other, one of ease and pleasure, like “an easy 
voj age in a fair ship over smooth waters.” It is ascribed to 
HSgarjuna that he declared, ‘‘Only let him ever call upon the name 
of the TathSgata, and gratefully commemorate the great all- 
embracing vow.” It is for this reason that Naigarjuna is considered 
as the Founder of the SukhSvati sect and is known as the first 
Patriarch. 

Vasubandhu, according to the same tradition, is the second 
Patriarch, who, they say, eloquently preached that salvation lies in the 
faith on Aniitabha. The larger SukhSvati vynha popularised the cult 
of Amita in China. Some of the well-known Chinese Buddhists of the 
age, such as Tao-an and Hui-yuan greatly moved by the spiritual 
message of Amita, began to preach the doctrine of love in China. 
The larger Sukhavati, it may be reminded, had been introduced 
in China in a.d. 251 by Sanghavarman ; but the smaller one 
was only made known to the Chinese a century and a half after, by 
Kumarajiva circa 404. Inspite of Hui-yuan’s responsibility for 
the introduction of Amita’s cult, he is not reckoned among the 
patriarchs. But it was he who for the first time gathered into a 
distinct body, a band of monks and laymen for invoking Amita’s 
forgiveness, called the Society of White Lotus in a.d. 386. 
Hui-yuan died a.d. 416 

For about a century and a half we do ..not hear anything of the 
Amita cult. In the early 6th century aj). Tan-luan, a confirmed 
Taoist became a Buddhist under the influence of Bodhiruci of the 

Taa-lu.. Amidist ™ 

at Layong. Tao-luan received the teaching of 

the Pureland and burning the ascetic books put his faith in the 
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paradise of bliss. He followed the teachmgs of Vasubandhn, 
which he had learned from. Bodhiruoi, and clearly tanght that 
Amita’s great vow was the effective cause of birth in paradise. 
It was at this time that Bodhiruoi translated Yasubandhu’s 
commentary on the Aparimitayu sUtra (Hanjio, 1204). 

Bodhiruci’s disciple Tan-luan (Jap. Donran) displayed an 
extraordinary zeal for the propagation of Amita cult. Tan-luan died 
in A.D. 600 and was succeeded by Tao-ch’ao (Jap. Doshaku) several 
years after him, as the head of the sect. In Tao-chao’s hand the 
Amita doctrine greatly developed. He taught that Amita must be 
Tao-eh’ao develops considered to be a personal Being and not a mere 
Amita cult abstract ideal, that the innumerable practices 

for perfecting righteousness by one’s own efforts are of no value, 
and the invocation of the Name which comprises all virtues, he 
praised as beneficial. He further showed that in all ages it is 
the principle of mercy that alone rules and draws men. Though 
a man had done evil all his life, yet, if he were once brought near 
to the great vow, he would reach the land of bliss and enjoy the 
fruits of salvation. This is the reason why Tao-ch’ao put great 
stress on the Larger SukhSvati vyuha, and which he handed over 
to his disciple, the great Shan-tao (Jap. Zendo). Shan-tao was 
the first that understood the true will of Buddha Sakyamuni in 
his age, and that had pity alike for those who practised meditation 
or moral good, as for those who lived in wickedness. Shan-tao 
fiu’ther “taught that the effect of salvation is given by the Holy 
light and the sacred name of Amida, and expounded the 
great ocean of wisdom contained in the fundamental vow. The 
believer, having rightly received the adamantine heart of firm 
faith, and having answered to the calling of the TathSgata with a 
joyful heart, like Yaidehi, Queen of BimbisSra, to whom Sakyamuni 
first gave the teachings about Amida in the Aparimitayu sUtra, 
receives the threefold assurance and immediately enters into the 
happiness of the Eternal Life.” 

It is said that this Chinese monk converted the whole Chang-an 



1 Lloyd, Shmron and his work, pp. 50-54 ; also The Creed of Half Japan. 

2 'Wieger, loc* cit. p. 591#. • . - ' 
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and eTen the Emperor Kao-teung became an Amidist. 
marvellous exploits are spoken of him. 

The cult of Amita is a mystery in Buddhist literature and 
religion. In India we hear nothing of it ; neither Fa-hien nor 
Hiuen-tsang spoke of its existence in India. Buddha’s religion of 
rationalism is opposed to the Bhahti cult of Amita. His paradise 
is always referred to as existing in the west. It is suspected that 
very early influence of Gnostic Hestorian Christians among 
Central Asian Buddhist created this faith. It is suggested that 
Shan-tao received assistance from some Christian in his commen- 
taries.^ 

In course of time a considerable Buddhist literature grew in 
China ; a large cemmentarial literature was also written. The Jodo 
literature differed from that of all the other sects of China in its tone 
of simplicity, of sincerity, of charity, of favour ; it comprises of the 
kinds of writings, such as, didactic works, dithyrambs or prayers, 
acts, exhortations to the laity and biographical notices. Tan-luan’s 
Liao-lun an-lo ching-ffu-i and Tao-oh’an’s are didactic 

treatises of best sort. Tan-laun’s Tsan A-mi-t' o-fo-chih conimi 
some of the most beautiful prayers to Amita Buddha. Each 
strophe begins with the invocation, “Salutation to thee, from full 
heart, and in all confidence, 0 Amitabha,” and ends thus, “We 
desire that we, and all beings, may be reborn in thy kingdom of 
peace and happiness.”^ 

It is not possible to recount here ail the numerous works that 

were written by the Chinese Buddhists inspired 
Its importance in , ,, ci 1 1 - i.- i t t 

Eastern Asia by the bukhavati vyuhas. In Japan avast 

literature grew inspired by the same spirit of 
Bhakti. The influence of these tiny books was enormous and it 
still wields a great hold on the mind of the people. 





XVIII. Yi-Tsutg and the Chinese Monks in India 

Dariug the first three centuries of the Buddhist Prapagaada 
in China, the Chinese Buddhists never came in direct contact with 
India. All their knowledge ahout Buddhism was derived cither 
from the Buddhists of Central Asia or from a few Hindu monks 
who came from North-Western provinces of India,. No Chinese 
came to India before Pa-hien ; he was the first Chinese who 
brought knowledge about India direct from 
China’s direct contact India. The monk has left us a book on traval 
with India ^Pich gives an accurate though inadequate 

information about Indian and Central Asian Buddhism. The path 

of the pioneer was followed by several batches of pilgrims, 

but few of them have left any record of their experience abroad ; 

nor any biographer has written a detailed account of their 

achievements. The most well-known of the Chinese travellers, 

who linked China spiritually with India was Hiuen-tsang, whose 

book of travels and biography by his disciples are available 

to the English and Erench speaking peoples. His work knowui as 

the ‘Eecord of the Western Countries,’ when 
Hiuen-tsang’s contri- , , ,• • • 

butionto Sinq-Indian published, created great sensation in China 

fellowship subsequently inspired many a pious monk 

to visit the holy land of SEkyamuni. These monks came to India 

with the humility of a learner : with them the study of Sanskrit 

and Buddhism was not for an academic distinction, but for 

the solution of the problems of misery that beset mankind. 

With this object in view these monks from Eastern and Central 

Asia left their homes for the unknown lands of India, with 

an attitude of mind quite different from that of the militant 

crusaders of the middle ages, who also wanted to see the land of 

their saviour. Thus the relation established between India and 

China, lasted through several centuries and even now the sacred 

name of the Amita Buddha or the Buddha of the unbounded 

mercy, is still ringing in the ears of millions of devotees. 



i iie reiatioii establislied witlx India during Hinen-tsaiig’s stay 

.. ^ ^ ttie monasteries continued to be intimate 

i cotter to Hiiieii-tsang coraiai even after liis departure from 

India, A. very interesting document is 
preserved in Chinese in the form of correspondence between Sthavira 
Prajhadeva of Nalanda and Hiuen-tsang. The letter of Prajhadeva 
was conveyed by a mon'k of Budha-Gaya who went to China 
several years after the return of Hiuen-tsang. The letter, which 
wms presumably written in Sanskrit, is now preserved in Chinese 
translation in the Annals of the T’ang dynasty. It reads thus : 

“The one whom the assembly of men of great science 
(Mahayansahgha) in the temple of Mahabodhi, beside the Vajrasana 
of the marvellous and the blessed Bhaga van, the Sthavira Prajhadeva 
(Chin. Hoei-t’ien) sends this letter to Acarya Mobsadeva (the 
Sanskrit name given to Hiuen-tsang by the monks of Nalanda) to 
the Kingdom of China, who knows thoroughly and grasps the 
satras, the vinaya and the sSstras. He wishes most respectfully 
that he may have ever little illness and little pain, I, Bhiksu 
Prajhadeva, have now composed ‘A panegyric of the Mahapari- 
nirvana of the Buddha’ and ‘A treatise on the knowledge of the 
comparative value of the sHtras and sSstras’ etc. I have made 
them over to Bhiksu, Fa-Chiang, who will take them to you. 
Amongst us, the Acarya with vast knowledge, venerable and 
bhadanta Jhanaprabha (Shi-kuang), the celebrated disciple of 
Silabhadra of Nalanda, joins me in enquiring of your news. The 
upasakas, every day go on in offereing you their bows and saluta- 
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him that Hiueii-tsang seut a reply to the venerable JnSnaprabha. 
The letter must have been written in Sanskrit by Hiuen-tsang 
and it is preserved in Chinese translation. It reads thus : 

“Some years past, an envoy returned and I learned that the 
grant master Silabhadra has ceased to live. 
to^riifSva^s^letter hearing this news I was overwhelmed 
with a grief for which I could find no consola- 
tion. Alas ! the boat on this ocean of suffering has gone down 1 
the eye of men and the devas dim put out. Can any one express the 
sorrow that his disappearance has caused us ? Tormerly, the Prapia 
(Great Intelligence) hid its shine, Kasyapa went on glorifying its 
great work ; when SanavSsa left the world Upagupta disclosed his 
good rules and now that a leader of the Law has returned to the 
true place (Nirvana), the masters of the Law should perform their 
task in their turn. My only desire is that pure explanation and 
subtle discussions should expand in floods vast like those of the four 
seas and that the Blessed Science and its beautiful majesty should 
be enternal like the five mountains. 

“Of the sntras and sSstras which I brought, I have already 
translated the TogEcarabhnmi sSstra karika and other works ; 
altogether about thirty books have been translated. 

“At the present time, the son of Heaven (the Chinese Emperor) of 
T’ang dynasty, by his personal saintfiness and by his ten thousand 
happinesses should rule the country and give peace to the peaple ; 
with the love of a cakrarSja may he spread far away the transfor- 
mation which a dharmaraja spreads. For, with regard to the sUtras 
and sastras which have been produced we have obtained the favour 
of a preface by the divine brush [imperial preface] ; the officials 
concerned have received the order for distributing the texts in the 
kingdom ; even the neighbouring countries shall receive copies as 
a result of the order. Although we are at the end of the last 
period of images/ the bright glory of law of Dharma is very 
sweet and very perfect It is not different from what the 

1 There was a tradition about the diaappeai’ance of two images near the 
Buddha-Gaya, when. Buddhism would come to an end. 
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tiansfuniiation was at Srav-asti aacl the garden of Jetavana. Tliis 
IS what I liunihij desire yoa to know. 

'■Wliile l«„g „ecM iu the Indus (Si„-ta) I lost a hmdle of 


write here the list (of books) at the eud of 


Here- 


sacred books' ; HOW I 

this letter. If you have occasion I beg vou to send them 
vutl. a fo"- suiall things that I send you as offering, wishing' yon 

should kmcllj accept them.” ’ • 

sUtei- Hiuen-tsaug’s return the spirit of travelling abroad was 
greatly stnimlated among the Bnddhist youth of China and for 


several years the reigiis of the T’aug rulers 


were specially 


propitious for such adveutures. The last of the monk travellers of 

YMsing’s Recort Yi-tsiag, whose name is well- 

and Biography. known to US from the trauslation of his Record 
_ _ into BngUsh by Takakusu. Bor our purpose 

the importance lies in the fact that he was responsible for the 
translations of a number of Sanskrit works ; but his biography of 
eminent monks is of no less consequence. "We shall therefore 
give a brief outline of the life of Ti-tsiog and then proceed to 
describe the lives of the monks who came before him. 

Ti-tsiiig was horn in G35 in modern Clio-shan (in Chi-li), dnrino- 
the reign of the T’ang Emperor T’aitsung (627-649). The boy 
had , the usual Chinese education ; but since his twelfth year he 
began to study the sacred hooks of Buddhism. He took pravarjya, 

V a • , , , fourteen years of age. It was he 

A. b. 671-695. tells US, in his eighteenth year (652), that he 

formed the intention of travelling to India, 
which was not, however, fulfilled till his thirty-seventh year (671). 
During some nineteen years of the interval lie seems to have applied 
all his youthful vigour to the study of Buddhism, so as ‘not to 
render his life useless by indulging himself in secular literature.’ 

^ Ti-tsing was a great admirer of Ea-hien and Hiuen-tsang. 
bile he was staying at Chang-aiij he may have witnessed the ‘noble 
enthusiasm of Hiuen-tsang’ and after his death the great funeral 
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ceremony carried out under tire direction of tlie Emperor, made a 
lasting impression on lus mind and lie was more tlian ever fired 
witli tlie desire of visiting tlie Bnddliist countries. 

Yi-tsang, was one of the many pilgrims wlio left China for India. 
He toolr the southern sea-route and left Canton in 671 a. d. He 
came to (Sumatra) Srivijaya, that island empire of ^ the Hindus, 
where he lived for a few mouths and learned Sanskrit. Then he 
sailed for India and reached TSmralipti the 
Eis life in tlie East. he visited the 

Halanda monastery, Gaya and the various other important places 
studied Buddhist vinaya thoroughly and left India from the port 
of TSmralipti in 685. He came hack to Srivijaya m 689 spending 
several years in Ceylon and worked there till 695, when he returned 
home. Srivijaya was a great centre of Hindu culture, and Yi-tsing 
selected the place as most advantageous for his literary activities 
as he could easily secure the help of Sanskrit papdits. He sent his 
translations of various stltras and sSstras in 10 volumes, including 
the Nan-hcd-cM-hxiei-nai-fa-eh'uan (The Eecord and the memoires 
of the contemporary monks) through a Chinese monk who was 
returning home in 693.^ 

His biography” tells us that Yi-tsing was twenty-five years 
abroad (671-695) and travelled in more than one hundred thirty 
countries ; he came back to China in 695 in the time of Empress 
Wu Tso-t’ien, bringing with him some 400 different texts of 
Buddhist books, the slokas numbering 500,000 and a real plan of 
the Vajrasana (the seat of Buddha-Gaya) of the Buddha. 

Yi-tsing translated 56 works in 230 fasciculi ; he began by 
collaborating with SiksSnanda of Khotan in the work of tmnslation 
but later on they wotked independently. He died in a.d. 713 in 
in his 79th year. His life and works are gi-eatly commended by 
the Emperor Chung-tsung his contemporary T’ang ruler in the 
preface to the Tripitaka catalogue. 


’ Record, General Introduction, p. xxxvi. 
* Chavannes, Memoires p. ISSjpF. 
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Deseriptiori of the 
Buddhist sects of 

India. 


fiiriiishes us with a clear conspectus of the Budcihist 
sects as they existed in India in the latter half 
of the seventh century. We have already 
spoken of the eighteen sects, which divided the 
Luddhist church in his early stage. But all these different sects 
in course of time ceased to keep up their distinctive character and 
some of them even lost their individual existence. Yi-tsing, 
hov ever, divides these sects into four principal groups or nikayas. 

(1) The llahasatlffhika nikmja^ comprised seven suh- 
uivisions ; but was apparently the least influential school. The 
three pitakas, belonging to it contain 100,000 slokas each or three 
lakh stanzas altogether, which if translated into Chinese, would 
amount to a thousand Chinese fasciculi. 

(2) The Sthavii'a nikaya snh-divided into three. They had 
a Tripitaka, same as the above. This is the school to which 
Pali canons belong. It was predominant in South India, Ceylon, 
aiid was also found in the Eastern Bengal. 

(3) The 3Iula-sarvastivada nikaya with four sub-divisions. They 
had a Tripitaka as extensive as the above schools, xihnost all belonged 
to this school in N. India and it was flourishing in Magadha. 

(4) The Sammitiya nikaya with four snh-divisions flourished 
in Lata, and Sindhu. The three pitekas of this school contain 
200,000 slokas, the Vinaya alone having 30,000 slokas. All 
these opinions were foliowed in Magadha, because the holy places 
of Magadha and the University of Nalanda attracted all shades of 
opinion, and Bengal seems to have been singularly catholic.^ 

The chief aim of Yi-tsing’s visit to India and the southern 
islands was to study the discipline or viuaya of the Baddhists. He 
writes, “On account of some misinterpretations 
His handed down,, the disciplinary rules have 

suffered' and errors constantly repeated, have 

become customs which are contrary to the original principles. 
Therefore, according to the noble teaching and the principal customs 


Eliot, opi cit, n, p. 192 ; Becords, Intro, xxiii, xxiv 4-5. 
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actually carried on in India, I have carefully -written the following 
articles which are forty in number, and have divided them into 
four books. This is called i.c., 

the Eecord of the Sacred Law sent home from 
Record Sacred southern sea.” (Eecords, p. 18). The 

contents of the Record will at once shew the 
nature of observations made by Yi-tsing during his travels. 

Yi-tsing’s greatest contribution to Chinese Buddhist literature 
is his translation of the vinaya of the Mnlasarvastivadins. The 
vinaya of this school is a vast collection, which covers about 
eight volumes of the Chinese tripitaka. The Chinese translation 
was done under the superintendence of Yi-tsing. 
Mslaan^stivada translation was begun in 703 and finished 

in A. D. 710 and at the time of completion 54 

persons were engaged in the work. 

The whole vinaya literature translated by Yi-tsing consists of 
seventeen^ treatises of various sizes ; of these six are not mentioned 
in the catalogue of Nanjio. Besides these, Ti-tsing translated two 
w'oxks ; rfs., MnlasarvSstivada Yinaya samgraha of Jinamitra, a 
work in 14 chapters (Nanjio, 1127) and the M.-S. KikSya 
Yinayagatha of Yaisakhya in 3 chapters (Hanjio, 1143). The 
last work in verse is a summary of the Yinaya, which was 
translated by Yi-tsing in India while staying in the monastery 
of Nalanda. Yi-tsing also wrote two original tracts on the 
vinaya of the MGlasaravastivSda school which are also found in 
the Chinese tripitaka. (Nanjio, 1508, 1506).^ 

The vinaya^ of the Mnlasarvadins has also been accepted as 
the canon by the Tibetans. It is known as Dulva in the Kanjur 
collection of the Tibetan tripitaka and comprise 13 volumes of 
Xylographic print. The Tibetan is divided in seven parts : 


> P, 19 - 20 . 

2 S* Levi, Les element de formation du DivyaYadana* Toung Pao* 1907, 

pp, 110-112* 

^ -Wassiiieff, Le Bouddhism d’apres Yina 3 ^as, Eevne de Vhisiorie des religion 
1896, pp. 318-325 ; translated from the Enssiam by Syivain Levi* 
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(1 ) Viiiava vastu, (2) Pratimoksa (3) Vinaya vibhaga, (4) Bhiksiini 
Pratinioksa, (5) Bluksuni vinaya viblxaglia, (6) Viaayavastu, 
(7) Viuaya iittra grautlia. 

The Ciiiiicse vinaya and the Tibetan dulva ho'wever differ in their 
arrangement. The MnlasarvastivEda viuaim was translated into 
Chinese in the first decade of the eighth century, while the Tibetan 
dnlva was translated during the ninth century. It appears from this 
that from the seventh century the MulasarvastivSda vinaya began 
to gain popularity in Northern India. Yi-tsing distinctly speaks of the 
populai’ity of this school and describes in his Records the vinaya 
rules prevalent in the islands of the South Sea. He further held 
the Mhiasarvastivaida nikaya as one of the four principal sects of 
Buddhism, the other three were the Sthavira, MahSsanghika and 
the Sammitiya schools. The Mnlasarvastivada according to him 
was divided into four branches ; ( 1 ) the Sai-vEstiv5dins, (2) the 

Dharnmguptas, (3) the Mahisasakas, (4) the ESsyapiyas. In 
Chinese vinayas of the following sects are preserved ; 

(1) Sarvastivada vinaya done into Chinese in a. d, 404 by 
Puijyatara (and Kumarajiva). 

(2) Dharmagupta vinaya translated a. d. 405 by 

Buddhayasas. 

(3) Mahasanighika ninaya in a. d. 416 translated by 
Buddhabhadra and Fa-hien. 

(4) Mahisasak a vinaya translated in A. d. 424 by Buddhajiva. 

(5) Mahayana Sthavira vinaya in 483-493 (lost) and a part 
of the Samantapisadika by Sahghabhadra in 489. 

(6) MhlasarvSstivada^ in a. d. 703-710 by Yi-tsing. 

’ The following is the complete list Yi-tsing’s translations of the vinayas. 

1 Vinaya— 50 faso. [Ch. Tripitaka xvi, part, 8 and 9] (Naniio, 1118) 

2 Bhiksuni vinaya 20 fasc. [XVI. 10] (N£®jio, 1124) 

3 Saihyiikta vastu (?), 40 faso. [XVII, 1 & 2] (Naniio 1121) 

4 Sahghabhedaka vastu 20 fasc. [XVII, 3] (Naniio, 1123) 

5 Bhaisaiya-vastu (?) 18 fasc. [XVII, 4 ; pp- 1—79] 

6 Pravariya (TJpasampada) vastu (?) 4 fasc. [XVII. 4 ; pp. 80-97) 

7 Varsa-vasa-vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XVII. 4 ; pp. 98-101] 

8 Pravarana- vastu (?) 1 faso. [XVII, 4; pp. 101-104] 

9 Canna-vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XVII. 4 ; pp, 104-111] 
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The above dates show that the principal vinayas were introduced 
in Ohijia between a. d. 404 and 425, that is, within the first two 
decades of the fifth century. But the Mllasarvastivada vinaya was 
introduced in China full three hundred years after the appearance 
of the vinaya of the above school. Daring these three hundred years, 
the vinaya of the Dharmagupta sect was most popular in the Buddhist 
sangha. The late introduction of the Mnlasarvastivada vinaya by 
Ti-tsing in China, does not however preclude its claim to antiquity. 
It may be mentioned here that the Divyavadana, a Sanskrit w-ork 
of Buddhist stories^ is practically based on the Mfilasarvastivada 
vinaya.^ Out of 38 sections consisting of about 655 printed pages 
of the Dkjtjavadana, only six sections of about 100 pages have no 
corresponding Chinese varsion ; most of the sections about 21 have 
corresponding Chinese in the vinaya of the MnlasarvastivSdis.^ 

This school probably orginated at Mathura and developed a 
literature long before at the third century a. d. The AsokavadSna is 
considered to be also a vinaya of this school, which was translated 
in the third Century A. d.* 

We owe our knowledge of our vinaya of the M.-S. School to 
Yi-tsing who in his Records gives a detailed study of the vinaya 
or disciplines in the Buddhist kingdom of his times. Further 
in his Records Y'i-tsing mentions the names of the famous Hindu 
thinkers of India, first, ‘of an early age,’ second ‘of the middle age,’ 


10 Kathina (civara) vastix (?) 1 fasc. [XYIL 4 ; pp. 112-113] The whole texts 
of Yinaya of the Mulasarvastivada represented by Yi-tsing", amounted to about 
170 fasciculi {Eecords, Intro, p. xxxviii) 

11 Nidana. 5 faso. IXYIl. 5 ; pp. 1-20] (Naniio 1137) 

12 M^ka, 5 fasc* [XYH. 5; pp. 20-38] jXanjio 1134)^ 

13 Eka-sata Karma, 10 f^c. KYII. 5 ; pp. 38-77] (Naojio, 1131) 

14 Yinaya Sutra or Pratimoksa, 1 fasc [XYIL 5 ; pp. 77-84] (Nanjio, UiO) 

15 Bhiksuni Pratimoksa sutra 1 fasc. [XYII. 5] (Xanjio, 1149) 

16 Yinayanidana matrka. gatha 16 leaves [XYII. 5 pp. 93-96] (NaDjio, 1140) 

17 Samyukta vastu gatha 10 leaves [XYIIL 5 ; pp. 97-99] (Xanjio, 1141) 

* Cowell and Neil. The Divyavadana, 1886, in Roman Script. 

® Levi, loc.-cit* 

® Levi, loe,-cit p* 110* 

^ Przyluski — de Asoka, op* eit 
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aiDl tiurdij '(it late years’ and of his age. Tho age preceding 

, Yi-tsing was a glorious era for ludiaii pliiloso- 
L aiiious liintui thmkors ■, x,-. , . , 

of imlia pliy. 1 i-tsing mentions by name the following 

magnate of the age.^ Dignaga," the great 
logician stands at the top of the ‘recent year’ teachers followed 
by a galaxy of the brilliant writers ; (2) Dliarmapala, the teacher of 
Silabhadra of Nahuula, many of whose commentaries were rendered 
by Hiuen-tsang in Chinese; (3) Dharmakirti, the most 

famous commentator on logic made great improvement in the 
dialectics; (4) Silbhadra, pupil of Dharmapala, President of Nalanda 
and Crum of Hiueu-tsing ; (5) Sthiramati, a pupil of Vasubandhu 
and commentator ; (6) Grupamati, devoted himself to the schools 
of Dhya ; (7) Siuihacandra ; (8) Prajhagnpta, fully expounded 
the Sacldharma by refuting all antagonistic views ; (9) Gupa- 
prabha, popularised for a second time the study of vinaya ; (10) 
Jinaprabha, was the teacher of the Chinese monk Hiuen-chao, 
who was in Nalanda in a. d. 049.^ Of these names the 
most well-known is that of DignSga. Eight hooks are mentioned 
against this great logician of middle ages.* 
Digflaga, the Logician We have seen above that Hiuen-tsang 
translated two works of Hignaga, viz.^ 
Nyayadvara Tarha Sastra^ (Nanjio, 1224) and Alamhana 
Parllc0, (Nanjio, 1173) and also Nyaya PmveM^a work attributed 
to SankarasvSimiu by Chinese authorities and to Hignaga by 
Tibetans. Ti-tsing translated several works of Hignaga he 

retranslated Nyayadvara (Nanjio, 1223) which had been done by 
Hiuen-tsang and translated Hharniapala’s (Nalanda) of commentary 
on the Alamhana PariksS (Nanjio, 1174). 

^ Record, p. 181. 

^ Jina is a mistransliteration by Takakusm, Watters, ou Yuan Chwang. 

^ Chavannes, Memoire snr less Sdigimz Eminents, p. 17. 

^ Records, p. 186-187 

^ A chart of Dignaga’s works shown ; 

From Yi-tsing’s Nanjio Tibetan 

1. “Sastra on the 

meditation on tho Trikala-pariksa 

three works.’’ 



Cliang-ChuBg-lmi by 
Yi-tsing (N. 1256) 
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Yi-tsing translated two works of Asanga with the commentaries 
by Vasiihaudlui (Nanjio, 1208 and 1231 ; 1230) ; but two of his 
other translations deserve special treatment. One is a hymn hr 

Hiis translatioa of Mstrceta and the other a letter by KagSi’inua. 
Matrceta’s hyoins. Matrceta Tised to be confnsed witli Asvaghosa ; 

but now the two personalities are clearly distinguished. Matrceta’s 
Sanskrit poems are lost in the original ; only some fragments 
have been discovered in Central Asia, where readers will find more 
details. 

We learn from Yi-tsing that once Matrceta was quite popular 
in India among the Buddhists. Yi-tsing says that “in India 
numerous hymns of praise to be sung at worship have been care- 


SarvalaliSana 
dhyana-sastra 
(N. 1229). Trans, by 
Yi-tsing. 

Alanibana-pratyaya 
dhyana sastra (N. 1173) 
by Hiuen-tsang. 
HetudvSra sastra 
(Hetucafcra clamaru 
acc. to Tubianski) 

Nyilya pravesa 
acc, to V. Bhatta 
charya, Kietli and 
others. (Nanjio, 1216) 
‘Hetvabliasa dvara 
i!?astra’ (Recoas- 
trueted) 

(1) Nyayadvara Tarka 
A^astra by Hiuen- 
tsnag (N. 1224)) 

(2) by Yi-tsing (N. 1223). 
PrajSapti hetu 
Samgraha (?) Sastra 

by Yi-tsing (K 1223) 


Alarnbana Paiiksa 


Hetiieakra damarii 
or (DNyaya-prayesa 
alleged to San- 
Icarasvamin by 
Chinese (2) Second 
tenslation from 
the Chinese. 


Pramah 


samuccaya. 

* For Tibetan see 
Yidyabiisan's 
Medeival India 
Logic, pp. 89-101 


2 . 


Sastra on the 
meditation on the 
object. 

‘Sastra on the 
Gate of Cause 


Sastra on the 
Gate of the Resem- 
bling cause 
Ny ad vara 
(Tarka) Sastra. 


Prajnapti 

hetu samgraha (?) 

>^astra, 

>?astra on the 
grouped inferences 


Sarva-laksana 
dhy flna-sastra 
Ivarika. 


3. 


4. 


G. 


7 . 
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fully handed down.” Mstrceta’s was one of those admiraUe 
stotias. Matrceta by bis great literary talent and virtues exceE- 
ed all learned men of Ms age..,He composed first a bymn consisting 
ot 400 slobas, jind afterwards another of 150. He treats generaUy 
of the SIX paramitas and expounds aU excellent qualities of the 
Buddba...Ail who compose hymns imitate his style... Throughout 
India everyone who becomes a monk is taught Matrceta’s two 
hymns, as soon as he repeats the fifteen silas. This course is 
adopted by both the Hahayaua and Hinayana schools.” Ti-tsing 
further enumerates six reasons of its being so popular with the 
monks in India. ‘Firstly, these hymns enable us to know the 
Buddha’s great and profound virtues. Secondly, they show us 
how to compose verses. Thirdly, they ensure the purity of 
language. Fourthly, the chest is expanded in singing them. 
Mfthly, by reciting them nervousness in an assembly is overcome. 
Sixthly, by their use, life is prolonged, free from disease.” 

{Record, p. 157-158), Yi-tsiug therefore translated this work 
into CHnese (Hanjio, 1456). 

His other work is the translation of SuJirllehha of NSgarjuna. 

Nagarjuna’s I^ Kot a new work in Chinese. It had 
uhxUelcha appeared twice before him in the Chinese 

language, ciuce done by Grunavarman in a.d. 431 (Nanjio, 1464) 
and again by Sahghavarmap in 534 a. d. (Hanjio, 1471). But 
Ti-tsing’s translation greatly popularized it in China. He writes 
Bodhisattva HagSrjuna wrote an epistle in verse which is called 
SuhrlleMia, meaning, ‘Letter to an intimate friend’ ; it was dedicat- 
ed to his old DSnapati, named Jetaka SatavShana, a king in South 
India. The beauty of the writing is striking, and his exhortations 
as to the right way are earnest. His kindness excels that of 
kinship, and the purport of the epistle is indeed manifold.” 

“We should,” he writes, “respect and believe the Triratna and 
support our fathers and mothers. We should keep the sfia, and avoid 
sinful deeds. We should not associate with men until we know 
their character. We must regard wealth and beauty as the foulest 
of things. We should regulate well home affairs and always 
35 
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remember that the world is impermaneHt.” He treats fully of the 
couditious of pfefas and of the Tiryak-yoni, likewise of the gods, 
men and the hell-spirits. Even though fire should be burning 
above our head, he further writes, we ought to waste no time in 
putting our Moksa, refl,ecting on the truths of twelve nidauas. 

‘'He advises us to practise the three-fold wisdom (three -prajnas), 
that we may clearly understand the ‘noble eight-fold path’ and 
teaches us the ‘four truth’ (catvSra Srya satya) to realise the two- 
fold attainment of perfection. Like Avalokitesvara, we should 
not make any distinction between friends and enemies. We shall 
then live hereafter in the SukhSvati for ever, through the power 
of the Buddha Amitayus, whereby one can exercise the superior 
power of salvation over the world.”^ 

But the history of the Sino-Indian contact cannot be told 
without a reference to the lives of the eminent monks who visited 

Yi-tsing’s ‘Eminent colonies during the short period 

Monks. intervening the time of Hiuen-tsang and Yi- 

tsing, a period of less than half a century. Ti-tsing’s Si-yu-eM- 
fa-kao-seng-chuan (Nanjio 1491), contains the biographies of 
60 such monks, who went out of China in search of Law. 
Ohavannes in the Introduction to the Memoire^ calls attention 
to the remarkable fact that in a single generation sixty 
persona? were found willing to undertake 

Sixty monks came i -l 

to India in half a suck a periloxLS joumey. Moreover, ke snows 

good reasons to believe tkat tkere were many 

more pilgrims of whose wanderings no record has been preserved 

and that the actual number of those pious palmers must have 

amounted to several hundreds.^ 


^ Beeard, p. .161-162 ; the king referred to here seems to be an Andhra 
king, "vho bore the title of Satavahana. For the entire translation see H. 
Wenzel, bes ses-pai-phrir-yig ‘Friendly Epistle^ frem the Tibetan version, ZRT,S, 
1886 

2 Memoire compose a TEpoque de la Grande DynasUe Tang sur Us 
Meligiem Emments qui alhrent ckereJier la loi dans te pays d^ Occident par 
l-j?s'm^“Traduit en Francais par Edouard Ohavannes. Henceforward referred 
Memoire, Leroux. Paris, 1894, 218 pages. 

® Ibid., Indroduction, pp, xx-xxi* 
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Yi-tsin|3j ia liis preface to his laeiaoir has aladed to the joaraey^s 
of Fa-hiea and Hiaea-tsaag, who proceeded to the Westera 
coua tries to procure Buddhist boohs aad pay revereaoe to sacred 
relies. He briefly describes the hardships aad daagers of the 
route, aad the difficulty of j&adiag , shelter aad eatertaiameat ia the 
differeat eouatries as there were no temples set apart for 
Ohiaese priests. He thea goes oa to eaaumerate the names of the 
pilgriais referred to in his Memoires.^ 

We shall however describe very briefly the more important 
travellers, who came to India, either as pure pilgrims or as 
collectors of Sanskrit manuscripts^ 

Hiuen-ehao, a native of Siea-chang in the district of T’ai, come 
j from a distinguished Chinese family. He forsook 
Prakslamati^° ^ the world and took the Hindu name of Prak5sa- 


mati (Pan-kia-shi-mo-ti), a custom usually 
followed by non-Hindu monks. He got himself ready for visiting 
the sacred places of ' India, and for the purpose of studying the 
scripture, came about i. d. 638 to Ohang-an where he began to learn 
Sanskrit in a monastery. With the mendicant’s staff ia hand, 
Hiuen-chao proceeded westward, passed through Su-li (Sogdiana) 
traversed Turkistan, crossed Tibet and came to Maadhara 
(She-lan-t’uo) having narrowly escaped death at the hands of 
brigands. 


He lived in Jslandhara and passed four years there. He was 
honoured by the local king who detained him and made all 
arrangements for him. Hiuen-chao studied sutra and vinaya 
and gained proficiency in Sanskrit literature. Having acquired 
some knowledge, he proceeded towards the south, and came to 
Mahabodhi, where he lived for four years. There he meditated 
upon the marvellous work of the Lord Buddha and applied himself 


* S. Beal, Mian Travels of Chinese Buddhists Ind. And. 1881, pp. 109ff 
192ff, 246ff. The Life of Emen-Udng hy Shaman Hvrei-Ii with an introduction 
conteuning an account of the works of i-tsing by Samuel Beal- -with a preface 
by L. Oranmer-Byng, Trubner, Pop, Ed., 1914 . . ' 
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heart and soul to comprehend the meaning of the Ahhidharma. 

From there the Chinese monk went to Nalanda, 
“datNalanda There he 

studied the Madhyamaha Mstra of and the ^ata- 

mstra of Aryadera under Jinaprabha, who is mentioned by li- 
tsing in his JSecoj'f? (p. 181) and the yogacara with Eatnasimha. 
(M,p.l84). 

Then Hiuen-chao went up to the country to the north of the 
river Ganga (Ganges) and was welcomed in the Sinja vihara by 
the king Jambu where he passed three more years. In the 
meantime, Wang-Hiuen-ts’e, the ambassador, who had lived in 
the court of Harsavardhana and had returned to China, spoke 
highly of the virtue of this Chinese monk in his official report 
Hiuen-chao was ordered from home to return to China and 
accordingly he went hack by the route through Nepal and Tibet 
with some Sanskrit books. 

At Loyang Hiuen-chao was greatly honored for his knowledge 
and he commenced to expound the essential portion of the 
Buddhist Law. With a group of Chinese monks he began to 
translate the SaivjUstivada Vinaya saihgraha (Sa-pus-to-pu-lu- 
shi)^ But he could not finish the work as he was ordered by the 
emperor to go to India to bring the Brahmana LokSyata (Lu-kia-i- 
to) who knew the art of longivity and who seem to be a man of 
Orissa.^ Hiuen-chao set out again, passed by the way of the 
piled-up rocks (asmaksta) along the steep and craggy road that 
leads across rope-bridges into Tibet. Having escaped with life 
from a band of Hiung-nu robbers he arrived at the border of North 
Iniia. There he met the imperial Chinese envoy, who was taking 
back the Lokayata to China. Hiuen-chao visited several countries 
and at last came to Nalanda, where he met Ti-tsing. After this 
he wanted to go back to China by the N. W. route ; but that was 
blocked by the Tajiks (Arabs, Mussulmans ?), then he tried 


* Translated afterwards by Ti-tsing, in A. D. 700, ITanjio, 1127. 
® Memoire, p. 21. 



xiuBiau roure, wmcti He tound equally closed to traffic. There- 
fore he returned to Magadha, where he died aged 60 odd years. 

Tao-hi was a monh of Li-ch’eng, in the district of Ts’i. 
lie tooh the Hindu name of Siideva (she-li-t’i-p’uo). He 

Tao-hi caJled Aide™ ‘tooosll 

iibet and after visiting several kingdoms came 

to Mahabodhi, paid respect to the sacred trees and spent several 
years there. He also lived in Halanda where he studied Vinaya 

Studied at Nalanda. Sanskrit language. He had talent for 
literature. In Mahahodhi he engraved one 
tablet in Chinese, and at Halanda he copied more than four hundred 
chapters of Buddhist texts, old and hew, which he meant to take to 
China. He was a contemporary of Yi-tsing, but he did not meet 
him. Tao-hi died at the age of fifty. 

She-pien was a man of the same district as Tao-hi. This monk 
was well-versed in Sanskrit and the VidyoMantra^ by which 
probably Tantra is meant. In company of Hiuen Chao he came 
to the Western India and arrived Amarakuva, (?) whose 
king greatly honoured him. He met his countrymen Tao-hi 
in the royal temple there. This monk died at thirly-five, without 
performing any great act.b She-pien was accompanied bv a 


‘ Memoire as well Beal No. 3. 

® Memoire, No. 16, Beal No. 13. 
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in Nepal (Napa-luo).^ Tao-sheng took the Sanskrit name 
Candradeva. In 649 lie came to India by the 
Candra^va°*^ Tibetan roadj studied at a place twelve 
stages : to the eastward of Nalanda, the 
Hinayana scriptures for many years. Eeturning to China through 
Nepal he died.^ Ohang-min came by sea route, which will bo 
described below. 

Hiuen-hoei was a native of the capital who came to India by 
the N.-W. route, entered Kashmir and took 
Hraen hoei. charge of the elephants of the king. Afterwards 
he visited several places and went back to Nepal where he died.^ 
A Chinese monk, whose native name is not given, accompanied 
the envoy that came to India (probably under Wang Hiuen-tse) 
by the N.-W. route to Fo-k’o-luo (Puskalavati and not Balkh) and 
lodged in the Nava-vihara. In this monastery the principles of 
HinaySna were taught. Having becoming a priest, he took the 
name of Citravarman. He learned a little Sanskrit and returned 
home by the Northern route. - 

Ti-tsing also speaks of two men, sons of the wet-nurse of the 
princes of Tibet (probably the Chinese Princess Wu-cheng who 
was married to Srong-bstan-gam-po of Tibet) who spoke Sanskrit 
well and understood Sanskrit books. Lung, a Chinese monk, whose 
place of origin Yi-tsing is unable to tell, came by the Northern 
route wishing to visit the sacred place. Lung was fortunate in 
• having been able to secure a Sanskrit copy of the Saddharma- 
pwridarlka in Mid-India and went to Gaindhara, where he died. 

Of Sin-chiu, whose Sanskrit name is SraddhSvarman (not 
Charitravarman of Beal, No. 25) Yi-tsing does 
varmaa. give the place of origin. He came te India 

by the N.-W. route and lived in tlie Sm-che 
monastery in the country of An-mu-lu-po (AmarSvati). In an 
upper room of the temple he constructed a sick chamber for the 


‘ Memoire, 11 ; Beal 10. 
® Memoire 12 ; Beal 11. 
“ Memoire 16 ; Beal 14. 
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SO^Sl's) at the age of (Yi-tsing 

Chi-hiiig, of Fgai-chan, whose Sanskrit name is PrajnSdeTap 

Sa'lldlvf (Pan-jo-ti-p’uo) came to India, and lived in the"" 
famous monastery of Sin-ch’e, where so many 
foreign monks lived (Ti-tsing 31, Beal 26). Many a Chinese 

monk came in search of Sanskrit hiss, but died without fulfilling 

their purpose. ^ 


Yi-tsing mentions several Oorean monks who came to India 
Several Korean monks ^ fime. Aryavarman was a Oorean who 

Chang-an in a. d. 638 and set out 
with a view to recover the true teaching and to adore the sacred 
relics. He lived in the monastery of Halanda copying out many 
sHtras, where he finally died aged seventy odd years.* 

Hwei-yeh 2 another Oorean set out for India in a. d. 638 
arrived at Halanda and there studied sacred books. Yi-tsing, while 

Studied at Nalanda o<t Halanda one day came across the 

libray of the monk, which consisted of Chinese 
books and Sanskrit copies made by him. The priests said that 
the monk had died the same year, at about sixty years of age. 

Hiuen-t’ai, another Oorean monk, called by the Sanskrit 
name of Sarvajnadeva, came by the Tibetan road to Tudia 

Hiaen-’tai or (660-6o5 A.D.). He came as a pilgrim and 

Sarrainadeva, a visited several holy places. Hiuen-ko a 

Korean, n \ -r ^7 

Oorean who came to India with Hiuen-chao 
(Fb. l}only to die at Mahabodhi. Two other priests of Corea 
started from Chang-Fgan by the southern sea-route and came to 
Srivijaya (Sumatra) and died in the country of Pu-lu-ssa to the 
west of Srivijaya.^ 

Hwei-lun was a native of Corea, who adopted the Hindu 


* Memoire4, Beal 4 
® Hwie-meli of Beal 

* Memoire, 8 d 9 ; Beal 8. 
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Prajfiavarma 
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name of Prajnavarma (Pan-jo-po-mo). He came from Corea by 
sea to tbe modern Pu-Men and Koang-tong and 
tbence by land and -water went to Obang-an. 
There be received an imperial order to proceed 
to the West in company of Hiuen-chao (see above) as bis servant. 
After reaching India be visited all tbe sacred places and at last 
came to stay at tbe monastery of Sin-cbe in tbe conntry of 

Amaravati where be lived for ten years. 

Hwei-lun proceeded eastward and came to tbe monastery 
called Q-andbara-cbapda which bad been built by '.the people of 
Tu-bo-lo or Tokbaristban, for tbe convenience of their monks. 

It was a rich monastery. Hwei-lun lived there and acquired good 
knowledge of tbe Sanskrit language and studied tbe Abbidbarma 
works. When Yi-tsing visited India Hwei-lun was still living 
here ; be was then about forty years old. 

While at Nalanda Ti-tsing met a man of Tu-bo-lo or TukbSra. 
It was Buddbadbarma (Po-t’o-ta-mo) a priest of that country, where 
Buddhism was still flourishing. He was a 
A man of Tu-ho-lo strength but of gentle 

disposition. He wandered through tbe provinces of China and 
went to tbe West and came to India, when Ti-tsing saw him. 

He speaks of another monk of Central Asia. Sangbavarman 
(Seng-kia-po-mo) was a man of K’ang, which is tbe Chinese name 
of Sogdiana {i. c. Samarkband). In bis youth 
^CeatS^As?a°^ lie crossed the sand desert and went to China. 

In 656-660 be was ordered by tbe Emperor 
to accompany tbe ambassador who was proceeding towards 
India. Sangbavarma visited tbe Mababodhi temple and the 
Yajrasana, where be burnt lamps for seven days and seven nights 
continuously. In tbe garden of tbe Mababodhi, this monk 
engraved tbe image of Bodbisaftva Avalokitesvara on a Asoka 
tree. He was held in great esteem by bis contemporaries, 
with whom be however returned to China. But tbe very 
soon he received imperial order to go to tbe district of 
Kiao (Cochin-China) to administer relief to tbe people who were 





Not Sheng-ti as ia Beal, No. 12. 
Pelliot, BEFEO. iv. 
li-tsing 13 ; Beal 12. 
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■rnig from famine and pestileiiee. Tkis Bodhisattm daily 
ilistiibuted food and wept for the orphans and was called by the 
people ^the weeping Bodhisatt^a.* He died shortly afterwards 'from 
infection canght there at about sixty. (Memoire 33 ; Beal 28). 

During the T'ang dynasty the sea-route from China to India 
was greatly u.sed by traders and pilgrims. The peninsula of 

Insniindia, Gontre of islands of the Indian 

Saiislcnt Oulture Ocean had been Hinduised and some of the 

places had international reputation as a centre 
of Hindu culture, such as, the kingdom of Srivijaya of Sumatra, the 
Ka-linga province of Java, Funan or ancient Aunam. Everywhere 
Sanskrit was studied and Chinese pilgrims found scholars to help 
and shelter to rest. Yi-tsing himself came by this route and 
mentions a large number of monks who came to India by the same 
route. 

Chang-min^ was a monk of the district of Ping, who took this 
sea-route ; two of his country-meu had come hy the laud-route 
and we have met them before. He was verv 
pious aud longed to be reborn in the Western 
Paradise of Am itEbha. While in Loyang he had vowed to write 
out the sacred book of PrajhaparamitS in 10,000 chapters. He 
travelled throughout China preaching the doctrine ; at last coming 
to the coast, he embarked a ship for Ho-liug which is a part of 
Java,- whence he proceeded by sea to Malaya (Mo-lue-yu) and 
thence wishing to go to India he took another merchant-ship. 
The ship foundered in a storm; the Chinese monk and his companion 
monk sat quietly in the ship while others struggled to reach a 
boat.5 Yi-tsiug, who took the sea-route from China and lived 
for many years in Indonesia speaks of a large number of such 
monks, who came as far as Cochin-China and Ceylon and could not 
fulfil their desired pilgrimage. . ' 


Ciiang-niin 


« 
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Several monks of the district of Yili are mentioned by Yi*tsing 
who came by this soutbern sea-ronte. Min g-ynen 
Min.g-pien or -^-as a doctor of Dlianna, whose Sanskrit name 
was Cintadeva, He came to Tonkin by sea 
and then to Ho-ling or Java, whence he came to Ceylon. Ceylon 
was famous for Baddhist relics md specially as tradition has itj 
that a tooth of Buddha was deposited in the Danta-para monastery. 
This monk in his enthusiasm for religion and greed for relics 
tried to steal the famous tooth-relic, but the poor monk was detected 
and disgraced. 

I-long was a priest of the Ch’ang-tu of the district of Se-chuan. 

He was well-versed in the Vinayapitaka and 
I4ong and Chang-aa interpretation of the Yoga. He set forth 

from Chang-an with a priest of his own district named Shih-an 
and his younger brother 1-hiuen. They travelled through the 
Southern provinces, came to the port of "VFu-lei, embarked a 
merchantman and came to Fu-nan and then to Long-kia, which is 
old Dvaravati, a Hindu colony in the east. Shih-an died here and 
l*long with his other companion went to Ceylon and 'made searches 
for the different Vinaya texts. He worshipped the tooth-relic and 
returned through "W. India.^ 


Hui-ning^ was a monk of the district ofYih. He left China by 
sea in tbe year 665 a.d. and passed three years 
Hui-niiig, AD. 66c>. island of Java (in the country of Holing 

or Kaliuga). Here in this place lived a Hindu monk named 
JhSnabhadra with whom Hui-ning translated a part of the 
Mahaparinirvaija Sntra {Hanjio, 115). This JhSnabbadra we met 
under the translators of the early T’ang dynasty (Nanjio, App. II, 
1.83). Hui-ning, however, left for India, hut Yi-tsing was unable to 
trace him there. 


^ Ohavannes, 22, 28, 24 : Beal 19. 
2 Chavannes 25 ; Beal 20, 



Yuu-k’ii was a priest of Kiao. He travelled with T’an-iuen (see 
YuQ-k’i. below) and must have come to Kalmga (Java) 
where he met Jfiaaabhadra. Yun-ldi spent 
ten years of his life in the islaads of the Southern sea and 
became well-versed in the language of Eun-lun and partly 
acquianted mmseif with Sanskrit. Kun-lun is identified with 
i alo-coudore and the language referred is the Malava. Yun-k’i 
afterwards retired to a lay life and resided at Srivijava in 
Samatra. ii-tsing found him there while he compiled the 

Moksaflcva^ (Mo-clra-t’i-po,) a monk of Coehiu-Cliiiin came to 

lr»l if i ’isitei 

Mahflbodhi, where lie died at the age of twenty-four. 

Iiwei-ching, also a native of Cochin-China, came by the 
Jivvei-chuDg. southern loufe wfith his master Ming-yuen, who 
was disgraced in Ceylon. He came to India 
and saw there Hiuen-chao (Ho. 1). He visited several holy places 
anc c led j oung, aged thirty years only. Another monk from Cochin- 
Caina was Hui-yen.^ He went to Ceylon. 

MahSyanapradipa (Mo-ho-ye-na po-ti-i-po ; Chin. Ta-tseng- 

Mahayanapraclipa. be a proper name ; it 

means the Lamp of MahlySna. Pradipa went 
with his parents to the country of DvEravati (Siam). He retmmed 
to the Chinese capital with the imperial ambassador Yen-siu and 
lived there for several years studying the sacred books. After- 
wards he went by the southern sea route to Ceylon, uatheriiiP- on 
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lived for twelve years and became master of the Sanskrit language. 
There he expounded the Nidana-Smtra (c. f. Xanjio, 1227) and 
other sacred books. He then proceeded to Halanda, Mahabodhi •. 
then to Vaisali and the Kusi country, and finally died at Kiishi- 
nagar, in the Parinirvana temple at about sixty 

Two priests, named Pei-an and Shih-an, both from the district 


of Kao-ch’ang, were coming 


to India. But 


Fei-an and 
She-an. 


T'an-juen. 


unfortunately they died on the vojmge. Their 
Chinese books ■which they were bringing with 
them, such as Assanga’s Yoga-Msira (yogacara-bhnmi) (ISlanjio 
1170) and other Sutras and Abhidharma works were brought to 
Sriv'ijaya, where Yi-fcsing probably saw them.^ 

T’an-juen’ a man of Loyang, travelling through the southern 
parts of China, came to Cochin-China, thence went by ship to 
Pupen, north of Ealinga in the island of Java, 
where the ardent monk died at the young age 

of thirty. 

I-hui^ was another monk from Loyang, eminent for his scholar- 
ship. He heard the explanation of Ilahayana- 
sartiparigraha of Asanga® AbhtdJiarmahosa 
mstrci. and other books. But he was not satisfied with the 
translation and sometimes the contradictions troubled him much. 
He, therefore, wanted to come to India and set out for the purpose. 
But at Lang-kia-chu (Dvaravati) the devoout monk died at the age 
of thirty only. 

Tao-liu, a Chinese priest of the district of King, had taken the 
Hindu name of Silaprabha (She-lu-po-p’o). 
Silaprabha passed the Copper-pillars, which 

was built by a Chinese general in a. d. 42, 
and arrived at the country of Lang-kia or DvSravati. Thence he 


i-Iiiii. 


ChavaDnes 32 ; Beal 27. 

Memoir 6 34, 35 ; Beal 29. 

OhavaEnes 36 ; Beal 31, has Wan-yun incorrectly. 
Chavannes 37 ; Beal 31. 

Nanjio, 1183, 1184 and 1247. 
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Chen-iia, tiot Jinr, Menioin p, 103 ; bPt Dignaga. 
Chavannfs 42 ; Beal 34. 


went t4 [vahnga (Java) and came to Tsinralipti in Bengal, wliere 
he studied San.skrit for three years. Here he studied the Vinaya 
of tho .school of Sarvsstivada, Yoga and prohablj Tantra. After 
\ ytiiig the A ajrasana and worshipping MahEhodhi he passed to 
Xauinda (A a-hin-t n), where he studied and examined the sutras and 
the sastra of the Hahayana and penetrated into the Ahhidharma-kosa. 
Alter a year or two he visited different holy places, went to the 
YYsterii India and passed a year in Ladak. Here Tao-lin received 

a new the magic prayers, that is, BhSrapis. 

The magic prayers received are known in Sanskrit (P’i-t’i-t’u- 

Speaks of Yitlyadhara the Vidyadhma fitalm. The 

s£’,wi text of this magical work is said to 
liave consisted of 100,000 slokas, which if 
translated into Chinese would represent 300 chapters. It is said 
that the great portion of this work was lost and a little was 
intact. Arya Xagarjuna (A-lo-ye Ho-lda-li-chu-na) specially 
studied the important parts of the work. One of the disciples of 
XEgarjuna irarned Nanda, a man of great intelligence, prenetrated 
into the spirit of those rules. He spent twelve years in Western 
India, studying this. DiguSga^ the great logician studied it. Till 
thcu this text had not been studied by any person from China and 
that is the reason why Tao-lin made researches into tlie subject, 
ii-tsing while at Xaiauda, also studied the essentials of the 
doctrine ; but nowhere does he give the details of it and we cannot 
know what the Vidyadhara pilaka was. It seems that it rvas 
a book on magic and alchemy, the latter being connected with the 
life of Xagarjuna. 

Tao-lin lived in Xorth India some time, went on pilgrimage 
to Kashmir, then to Udyana from where he passed through Kapisa ; 
after this what happened to Tao-lin Yi-tsing cannot say.^,, 

Ta-kuaiigand Hui-miug were priests from the same district 
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rao-kuang & Hui-ming 


Hiuea-k'oie 


as Tao-lin. The oue died at Haiikela (ArakaH ? Ho-li-ki-lo) in 
the Eastern India and the other could go only 
as far as Champa (Champo)^ owing to the 
ship being stopped by contrary wind. 

Hiuen-k’oeP was a priest of the district of Kiang-ning, who 
came of a good family which was known for its 
literary talents as well as for military Tirtiie. 
He died very young before he could finish his project.^ 

Ling-yun and Seng-she, two monks passing through Annam 
came to India. Ling-yun erected under the Bodhi-tree a figure 
of Maitreya Buddha of exquisite workmanship. 

^ Seng-she arrived at Saniatata (Eastern Bengal) ; 
the King Harsabhata (Ho-lo-she-po-oha) 
greatly revered the Triratna and was a IJpasaka, who 

sincerely believed in the Buddhist religion. Buddhism was 
prospering there, when Seng-she came. 

A disciple of Seng-she, Hiuen-yeu came with him and 
remained in Ceylon.^ She-hung w’as a 
nephew of the ambassador "Wang Hiuen-tse, 
who came to the court of Harsavardhana. He came by the 
southern sea-route and passed through all 
the important places mentioned so many times 
Nalanda. before. At Mahabodhi he passed two years 

studying Sanskrit, Abhidharma kosa. Logic and Medicine. 
At Halanda he consulted the Mahayana sUtras. He also studied 
HinayEna in the temple of Sin-che in North India. He visited 
the holy places and wms in Kashmir, when Yi-tsing wrote 
his biography (Chavannes, 51). 


Hiuen-yeii 


^ Oliavannes 4B, 45 ; Beal 35. 36. 

^ Chavannes 46 ; Beol 37, has Hmen-ta. 

® Memoir e page 111. 

Beal makes awful mistakes here. He jumbles the life of Hiuen-koei with that 
of Yi-tsin, who narrates his own biography just after Hiuen-k’oei’s. It is very 
amusing to find that the life of Yi-tsing is told as the life of Hiuen-koei, (Ibid., 
p. 114-125 ; see also Eeem^d by Takakusii, Introduction, pp. ii-xxxxvi. 

^ Chavannes 49, 50 ; Beal 39, 40. 



* Chavaanes 55 ; Beal 42. 


ii-TSiNCf AJTD THE CHINESE MONKS IN INDIA 


lu cauipanT 
iiaiiied Wu-liiiifi:, 


Wii-liiiig: 


wtii Slie-hung travelled another monk 
He arrived at Srivijaja and then went in 
the royal ship for fifteen days to Malaya and 
_ in another fifteen days to Eie-ch’a which is 
ideii fined with Atchen, the north-west part of Sumatra, which 
Avas in the seventh century also a great centre of Hindu culture, 
l.iere he waited during the winter and going west for thirty days 
tne ship he embarked reached Hagapataua (Hegapatain in the 
Ooromondol coast), whence after two days’ voyage he came to 
Ceylon. Here he adored the tooth-relic and then again he took 
another vessel, which went north-east for a month and reached 
{Ho-h-ki-lo) Arakan (?), the eastern frontier of Jambudvipa where 
he lived a year. After this Wu-hing and 


Studied at Malanda 


trSiTeiled to^etlier. Tliej^ went to 


Mahabodhi and then to Nalanda. Wu-hing took lesson of the 
Toga (Yogacarabhuini) and heard the explanation of the Kosa 
and exercised contemplation. From here he went to Tilsdhaka 
temple where he studied the %5ya (Logic) according to Dignaga. 
He also translated a few works into Chinese.^ 

Several other monks started hy the sea-route for India : but 


Some came as fas 
m Srivijaya. 


failing they reached the Insulindia. Fa-chen 


Ch’eng-wu and Ch’eng-ju came as far as Sumatra, 
came as far as Malaya (Chavannes 
53-56). Bhiksu Oheng-ku, who took the Hindu name of Sfflagupta, 
was a keen and intelligent monk, whom Ti-tsing met at Srivijaya 
(Chavannes, 57). Cheng-ku’s disciple Hoei-yeh who took the 
Hindu name of Sahghadeva was with him in the same town. 
(Chavannes, 58k Bhiksu Tao-hong (Buddhadeva) and Bhiksu Fa- 
lang or Dharmadeva were the other monks whom Ti-tsing met 
(Chavannes, 59, 60). 

The short biographical notes of these monks who came out of 
China to visit India clearly show the intimate intellectual relation 
that was established between these two countries since the visit 
of Hiuen-tsang. 


XIX. Tahtbism iH China 

The great empress Wu Tso-tieii weakened by age and illness, 
was forced in a. n. 704 to abdicate in favour of her son Chun g- 
tsung, whom she had put in prison in the glorious days of her power, 
Ohung-tsung unlike her mother was a week 
Regime of Wu Tso- sovereign and fell a victiin to the hareiu-intriguo 
(709). After a general insurrection, headed by 
the SOD of Jui-tsung, brother of Chung-tsuug the intriguing women of 
the palace and their accomplice were put to death and J ui-tsung was 
placed on the throne of China ^ but after an uneventful leign of 
four years, he abdicated in favour of his son Hiuan-tsung. 

Hiuan-tsung “reigned for 45 years (713-755) which was the 
longest reign of the T’ang dynasty. It was also a most celebrated 
one, both on account of the splendoars with which it began and the 
disasters that brought it to a close.” After 

Attitude towards the abdication of 'Wu Tso-tieu, there does not 

Buddhism unohaugea. • ^ 

seem to have any change in the religious onc- 
look of the soveriegns, and two Buddhist monks were appointed to 
high offices. Orders were issued that Buddhist and Taoist temples 
should he built in every district. But Hinan-tsung’s reign began 
with a temporary reaction, when he forbad the building of monas- 
teries, making of images of Bnddba and the Bodhisattvas, and 
declared the copying sutras a crime. Twelve thousand monks 
were ordered to return to the world.^ luspite of this set-back a few 
Hindu monks came to China and left a permanent impress in the 
intellectual history of China and Japan. 

In A. D. 716 arrived in Chang-an, the capital of the empire, 
a Hindu monk named Sabhakarasiiiiha, an 

gubhakarasiiiha, inhabitant of Central India. It is said that 
A. D, 716 

Suhhakarasimha was a descendant of Ainrto- 
dana, an uncle of Sskyamuni, and lived in the monastery of 
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Xalaiida. He came to China when about eighty years old bringing 
with him many Sanskrit works out of which five were translated 
i>y him. He died in his ninty-ninth year in a. d. 935.^ 

bubliakara might well be called a pioneer for introducing 
Tantrik literature in China. Having come to 
the court of China, he “won over the celebrated 
Chang-sui, better known as I-hsing, to whom 
he taught the Indian sciences, J-hsing (672-7J7 a. n.) helping 
him in return by translations.”* 

i^ubhakara believed that the Buddhist monks in China were 
wasting their time in fruitless philosophical speculations and the 
Chinese people were not capable of abstract thinking. Therefore, 
leaving on one side all theories. W'hether these were HinaySnist or 
MahaySnist, accepting all the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, the 
Hindu gods and the Chinse Shen, rejecting all dogma, all tradition, 
all explanations Subhakara invented for the poor suffering people, a 
pantheon of deities, taught them to invoke gods by manirm. He 
therefore transliterated the Sanskrit maniras, unintelligible to the 
Chinese, into Chinese idiograms, and the ignorant people believed 
all the more in the virtue and efficacy of the mantras. In the 
writings of the sect, the litanies of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
to be invoked, contained more than a thousand names, all pure 
fiction. The principal deities Vairocana and 7ajrapaui, are the 
universal protectors and saviours. Subhakara said that people 
should know that all the corners of the world are filled with 
counterforces or forces working against our siddhi, which they con- 
ceived as evil-working goblins ; that above this w'orld there are 
powerful beings, able to protect those who invoke them ; that the 
devotee has only to choose well, and to recite the proper 
formula.® 


Pioaeer of Tantrism 
in China 


' Nanjio, App II, 154 

® Giles, Biog. Diet No. 902. I-hsing’s (I-hangt reformed calendar was 
adopted in 721. He was the author of a large work on ritual aud of some 
mathematical treatises. 

* Wieger, loe. eit. p. 536. 
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Although Subhakara is acknowledged as the pioneer of 
TSntrisni in China, some hold that it was Po 
Srimitra Kucha, who came to China in 

Kucha in 307 A.J). 307.312 a. D., was the first monk to translate 

Tantrik texts. According to Tibetan chronicle Duh-thah-selhji- 
melon} Srimitra “diffused the knowledge of Tantrism by translating 
the Mahainayuri and other DhSranis into the Chinese language. 
Although conteinporaneously with him many other eminent Indian 
Tantrikas came to China, yet very few books on Tantra were 
translated for the public. The sage Kumarasri (Po Srimitra) also 
did not communicate his Tantrik lore to the general public, but to only 
one or two of his confidential disciples, so that T§.ntrism made little 
progress in China.” If this statement is correct, then the historj 
of Tantrism in India would go back to the second century a. d. and 
the chapter of the history of Indian Eeligion should be rewritten. 

During the period of four hundred years that intervened between 
Po Srimitra and Subhakara, a number of DhSranis and texts of 
allied nature had appeared in Chinese and we have had occasion 
to refer to them in our study before. 

In India at this time composition of Tantrik literature formed 
a special feature of Buddhism with certain sections of the people. 
SSntaraksita, Padmasambhava, Kamalasila and a host of other 
Indian writers flourished in this epoch and went to Tibet. 
Similarly a few Hindu monks went to China to preach the Tantra 
cult, of whom Subhakara was the pioneer. But the real founders 
were Vajrabodhi and his disciple Amoghavajra, They arrived in 
China in a. d. 719. 

Vajrabodhi was born in Mo-lo-ye (Malaya in S. India) in 600 
A. d. (circa). He was a brahmana by caste and was a preceptor 
of the king of Kien-che (KSnci). He went 
in c“him to Halaiida with his teacher for studying 
HinaySna. In his evening of life, at the age 

> Translated by Sarat Chandra Das JA8B, 1882. p. 93 ; but the Tibetan 
authority always should foe handled with care and discretion. 
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of fiftj-eight, VajrabodM witli his favourite disciple Amoo-havaira 
we„t to China in a. n. 719. He died in a. n. 732 at the IW yS 

Betireen A D. 723 and 733 Vajrabodhi translated into Chinese 

eleven Tantrik works. His works reveal Ms intimacy with 
\ajra:ranic scripture and even his name Vajtabodhi seems to be 
an adopted one. This old Tantrik monk well-knew the responsibility 
of possessing esoteric knowledge and was very cautions in imparSn; 
ds secret to the Chinese Buddhist lest it would be misunderstood 
He therefore mstructed only two Chinese monks in this mystorv 
but gave a thorough edncation to his disciple Amoghavajra, who 
iiad beGii with him sIecg Ms boyhood. 

Amoghavajra was a sramapa of Northern iBdia and brahmana 

Anioghavajm esteb- he anived in China, 

liahed Tantrism a young neophyte of twenty-one years, 

following his guru Vajrabodhi who was then 
about 58 years old. After the death of the Quru, Amogha gave an 
impetus to the study of Tantrism. “The demand for Tantras 
became such, that timogha was officially despatched (741-746) by 
the imperial government to India and specially to Ceylon to bring 
back from there the greatest possible number.” (Weiger, p. 536)t 
After his return from the Indian tour, he was honoured with the title 
of Ohu-tsang, i. e. ‘Eepository of "Wsdom’ by the emperor Hiuan- 
tsung. Amogha, however, wished to return to his own native 
land ; at first he was allowed to go ; but at the last moment the 
emperor withheld the permission and Amogha had to come back 
to the capital in 746. Various honorofic titles were conferred on 
him by the emperor Tai-sung (763-779) to make good Ms 
suffering in thus being prevented from going home. Amogha 
has left a note about his own self, which is quoted below. 

“From my boyhood I served my late teacher (Vajrabodhi) for 
His life. " fourteen years , (719-732), and received his 
instruction in the doctrine of Yoga. Then I 
went to the five parts of India and collected several sUtras and 


' Hanjio, APP- H. 153. 
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sSsti'as, more than 500 different texts, which had hitherto not yet 
been brought to China. In a. d. 746 I came bach to the capita. 
Prom the same year to the present time (a. d. 771) I translatecl 77 
works in more than 120 fasciculi.’' Amogha translated altogethei 
108 works and died in 774 in his seventieth year. (Naniio, Ap. If, 
155). He is said to have performed many miraculous work for tlie 
good of the emperor, who, being pleased with the results, granted 
him a piece of land supporting three thousand tenants. Hui4ang, 
a Chinese disciple was installed in Amogha’s place as a VajrScSrya. 
Vajrabodhi was the first, Amogha the second and Hui-lang the 
third patriarch of the Shingon (Mantra) sect. 

Amogha vajra by his character and conviction made TSntiisni 
the fashionable sect of the time. But it should be noted that in the 
numerous works attributed to Amogha, one finds none ot the 
immodest things, which sometimes characterizes some of the Tantia 
works of India and Tibet. What Amogha preached may be gauged 

from the short quotations from Tantrik works, which are rare and 

concise. 

“Man is not, like the banaiia, a fruit without a kernel. His 
body contains an immortal soul, which the 
His Tta^hiog. Chinese Tantrists say, has the face of a child. 
After death, the soul descends to the hells to be judged there. Pardon 
of sins, preservation from punishments, so often promised to the 
devotees, are explained by the Tantrists, not as a derogation from 
Justice, but as the effect of an appeal made in favour of the guilty 
soul, by some transcendent protector. That appeal obtains for the 
soul a new life, a kind of respite during which it can ransom itself 
by doing good work, instead of expiation by the torments of hell. 
The sect believes that the infernal judges prefer the ransom as more 
fruitful than the expiation, and always willingly grant the appeal 
of any who solicits that favour. Any one, who having been a 
devout Tantrist, has asked before his death to be reborn in the 
domain of such or such a Buddha, is supposed to have claimed it 
himself, and it is granted to him according to his request. As to 



Wieger, op. cit pp. 537-38, 
Ane^akl, Buddhist Art, chapter III. 
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those who have done nothing to save themselves, sinners and 
nnbehevere, their relatives and friends, or the bonzes, may intellect 
aa appeal k their favour, evea after their death ...... . The 

devotion of the Tantrists to the salvation of the dead is very great.”! 
Various mantras, ^hich were translated and transliterated 
by the Tantrik monks, are known to ward off the evils done 
by various demons, of which they count 60,049. There are 
spirits of mountains, woods, steppes, sands, fields, cemetries, 
fire,, watei, aii, tiees, roads, etc. The whole universe is thus 
spiritualized ; every thing has a meaning, a soul of its own. 

la spite of the great honour showered and titles conferred on 

Kobo-daishi, a Japa- ^“og^avajra, the great teacher, in spite of the 
Tlntrisr^’'’ royal help Tantrism received, the doctrine 

aever became acceptable to the Chinese. But 
in Japan it took root. Kobo Daishi, who came to China for 
Buddhist studies, learned the secret of mantra and founded a sect 
in Japan known as Shingon. 

Shingon sect is described as cosmo-theism. It “found expression 
Pluiosophyof extremely comprehensive and striking 

combination of spiritual ideals and material 
embodiment, of speculative thought and mystic 
ritual, and in a anion of the Buddhist, Hindu, Persian, Chinese and 

Japanese pantheons into one cycle centred in Buddha It may 

be designated as a synthetic or symbolic Buddhism. It view^s the 
universe as a cosmo-theism, or more emphatically, it difines the 
total cosmos as Divinitj^, whereof particular features may, for 
certain purposes, be assembled under the forms of separate deities ; 
and its art was an attempt to represent these innumerable deities, 
saints, demons, angels and other ultra-human beings embodying 
the inexhaustible beauties, powers, activities and mysteries, by 
means of pictures, statues, symbols and rites.”® 
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In Mantra and TantraySnas, the or posture of the body, 

arms and fingers count a good deal and volumes 
Uudrna and Mantras written Oil the subject i\irther, 

there have been attempts to unify all possible varieties of saints, 
deities, spirits and demons with the central world-soul, Buddha, or a 
plane surface arranging the figures side by side according to classes 
within squares and circles called mandaUs. Man4alas represent 
graphically the cdsmo-theistic world-view in its entirely. A large 
number of works are found in Chinese and Tibetan on the Man^cdas 
and the pictorial art of Japan and Tibet specially greath helped 
in visualizing the grouping. Bold painters of China, Japan and 
Tibet conceived impossible representations of these symbols and 
Vairocana, the cosmic-Buddha of MantrayMa, has been the subject 
of art from the brush of masters. The Acala Vairocana or 
Immovable Deity known in Japan as Pedo has been painted by 
many painters.’ 

Many muclTas are represented in the Chinese Tripitaka, 
numerous mafitras written in the Gupta script are found copied 
there with equivalent Chinese ideograms for transliterating 
Sanskrit sounds. Below we quote three mantTos used in the 
invocation of Acala Vairocana or Pudo ; 

1. Namah Samanta-Vajr5nS,iii (Adoration to the All-vajra- 
hum). 

in G^ta 2. Namah Samanta-vajran5m Capda 
beiipt in the Tripitaka spho^yo huih trSte h5,m mSpi 

(Great Wrathful one. Destroy, Hum, TrSt, Him, mani). 

3. Naraah Sarva-tath5gatebhyo visvamukhebhyah Sarvatha 
trat Cap^a mahSrosapa EJiam, Khldi, KhSdi, Sarva-vighnaih hum 
trat him mani (Adoration everywhere to all the Tathlgatas, to the 
Allfaced ones in all place! Trat. 0 the Terrible one ! 0 the 

wrathful one, Kham, Destroy, Destroy every obstruction).^ 

’ Easiern Buddhist, Otani, 1922, Vol II, p. 129 if. 

* md., p. 153. 



XS. The Last Phase UNBBE THE T’ANe 

The emperor Hsflan Tsmig in the latter part of his reign 
had become a ^ puppet in the hands of the harem ladies and had 
lost all the brilliances he had shown in his youth. But inspite of 
the degeneracy he still kept up his intellectual interest. His 

Golden Age of Art golden age of Chinese 

and Poetry poetry and painting. Mauj^" of the poets were 

Buddhists and some of the artists glowed with 
the inspiration of the Tieu-tai teaching. The most important work 
in the course of Buddhist culture, is the seventh collection of the 
Tripitaka, made under his auspices. 

This catalogue is generally called Kai-yuen-lu (Nanjio, 1485), 
and is considered one of the best catalogues of the Buddhist works^ 

K’ai-yuen-lu catalogue compiled by the priest Che Sheng in 

of Buddhist Tripitaka 730 A. D. and gives a complete list of all the 

translations of Buddhist works during the past 
six hundred years (664 years), from the year a. d. 67 up to the 
date of the publication, 730 a. d., embracing the labour of 176 
individuals ; the whole amounted to about 2,27 8 separate loorhs, 
many of which, however, were at that time already lost. This 
catalogue has often been referred to in onr study. 

Che Sheng divided his work into two parts, the first of which 
gives the translations in the order of their completion, according to 
the successive dynasties, under each of which several translators 
are given chronologically with the works they had executed, and a 
statement of those which were still extant, and those lost, with a 
biographical notice of each translator following the catalogue of his 
works. At the end of the first part is a list of forty-one 
Catalogues! which had been previously issued. 

The second part contains the same works under a different 

’ See ^agehi, Le Canon BoyMhiqm, Introduction, chapter, U, Les Sources 
pp. XXXII-LI. 
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innovatioiiB, The last two sections coiitaui a ciassiiicatioii 

according to the great division of MahSyana and Hinayana, 
sub-divided wider three heads of sntra, Vinaya and Abliidliarnia. 
The latter part includes also a list of works historical, geographical, 
and biographical in two divisions, the first being translations from 
the Sanskrit and the second native Chinese productions. The work 
is conceived on a comprehensive plan and contains much valuable 
information. 

There is a summary of the above catalogue by the same author 
with the title of Kai-yuen-sMh-chim-hi-liao-chu (Nanjio, 1486\ 
giving the name of each work, and the author with the index 
character under which is to be found in the great imperial collection. 
This may be called the seventh collection made by the order of a 
Chinese Emperor.^ 

HsUan Tsung with all Iiis faults loved culture and letters, and 
pageantry which made his court brilliant. The 
splendours of the court faded and his reign 
ended tragically in disaster and rebellion. But 
even on the eve of his downfall, his intellectual interest had not 
forsaken him. In a. n. 751 the Emperor sent a mission to the 
king of Kipin. The staff included a man named Wu-kung. The 
Chinese ambassador returned after fulfilling his political mission ; 
but Wu-kung was ill at that time and was therefore left behind in 
a monastery of Gandhara (K’ien-to-lo). Wu- 
kung made a vow of devoting his life in the 
service of Buddha when he would recover. He 
recovered and the ScSnya conferred on him the Sanskrit name of 
(Ta-mo-t’o-lu) Dharmadhatu. He became a monk at his 27th year 
in 757, that is, six years after he came to India. He spent four 
years in learning the Sanskrit language. He wms very diligent 


Emperor Hstian 
Tfeung’s eavoys 
ia India 


Wu-knng, a Chinese 
in India, A* j>. 751 


A. Wylie, Notes on Chimse lAterafure, Shanghai, 1902, p. 208. 
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iu. his studies and visited all the holy places, residing three years 
in the Ualanda monastery. Then he returned to UdySna and 







’ The texts translated by 'Wu-kung are not mentioned in Nanjio’s catalogue. 
But in the Tokyo edition and Corean edition (XXII, 25) the translation on 
Da^ahhumi Sutra is preceded by a long introduction which means, “Memoir 
on a new translation of Da^abhumi SUtra, etc* executed in the Cheng-yuen 
period (789-804) of the great T’ang dynasty.^* This memoir was written 
by Tuen-ehao, a friend of Wu-lmng, who had related his life to him* 


expressed his intention of returning home. But the Adhyaksa 
refused him permission to leave the country on the ground that he 
was not satisfied with China, which he had visited in 750 a. d. 
When he saw Wn-kung (Dharmadhatu) was pining for his 
country and family, then the Adhyaksa granted him permission. 
He further gave him a copy of che Sanskrit text of Shi-ti-ching 
(Dasabhnmi sastra) and Hui-Jmang-luen-ehing {Bhavasaiiikranti 
sHtra) which formed together one volume. 

Wn-kung visited several countries and passed through ail the 
important towns of Central Asia and came to Kucha, the native 
city of Eumarajiva, where he wanted to translate the Sanskrit 
text into Chinese with the help of the monks. Thence he went to 
Pei-ting (Wu-rumchi), where Siladharma, a monk of Khotan, 
translated the Sanskrit texts, the sramana Shan-sin verified the 
text, and Wu-kung verified the Sanskrit and the translation. 

Wu-kung, on his way to China, took the northern route through 
the laud of the Uigurs (Turks), to avoid the trouble of the Grohi 
desert. The Turkish king was not a follower of Buddha and Wu- 
kung left the Sanskrit texts in the Pei-ting monastery and went 
home with the Chinese translations. 

The Chinese traveller reached Chang-an in a. d. 790 and 
presented the relic and the book to the emperor and received royal 

^ honours. In his whole travel, he had passed 
Wn-kiing returns . , ^ ^ 

after 40 years, forty years (751-790) and came back home 
A. D. 790 £ • i. 1 

an old man of sixty. 

Chavannes and Levi, who have translated the Chinese biography 
of Wn-kung, thus summarizes the life and work of the Chinese 
itinerant : 
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“The monk ’Wu-kuiig, who in the Sarigha, at first bore the 
name of Fu-kue or Dharmadhatu, was born in a. d. 730, started 
in 761 for the 'Western countries and returned after an absence of 
forty years in 790. In the interval he visited Central Asia, and 
India as a zealous pilgrim rather than as an intelligent observer. 
Not a good scholar himself, he was obliged to apply to others for 
interpreting the sUtras, which he brought, as well as for writing 
his reminiscences. His long travels have been not a little 
instructive. He has seen much, but he has not retained much. 
Though his notes are meagre and dry, yet they do not fail to 
interest us. They give us a glimpse into the state of Central Asia 
in a troubled and obscure period. They illumine the unexpected 
prosperity and vigour of Buddhism in those regions on the eve of 
the day when the faith disappears. They reAmal an all Turkish 
supremacy, which can hardly be suspected, even over the border of 
India and Afghauisthan. If Wu-kung remains far behind Hiuen- 
tsang and even Fa-hsien, his biography at least forms a precious 
complement and a natural sequel to the gallery of 'eminent 
monks who went in search of the Dharma in the western country 
in the time of the great T’ang dynasty.”^ 

Wu-kung left China in 751 when the great T’ang emperor 
Hsuan Tsung (713-756) was on the throne. During Ms absence 
from China the emperor Su Tsung (756-763) and T’ai Tsuug 
(763-780) reigued and he returned in the reign of emperor Te- 
Tsung (780-805) in a. d. 790. During the reigns of these emperors 
few Indian came to China ; the only monk that came was 
‘f Prajna of Kapisa Avho came to China in a. d. 

V] China? 785^1.1° 785 and lived till A. D. 810, that is, he lived 

; ^ - and worked in China during the reigns of 

emperors Te Tsuug (780-806), Shun Tsung (805-806) and Hsien 
Tsung (806-821). 

Prajha translated only four works. But they were all large 


’ Levi and Oliavannes, J.As, 1895 (Sept.-Oot.) translated from the BVench 
by P. N. Bose. Itinerary of Wn-kong (751-790). Calcutta Bevieiv, 1922, 
pp. 188-193, pp. 486-498. 
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Muiajata HrdayabhHiiii 
siitra 


tests. He translated a chapter of the practice and prayer of the 
Bodhisattva Sainantabhadra in the Mahavaipulva Buddhavatamsaha 

Translation of the ^ 

Avatamsaka in ‘forty’ translation in 40 fasciculi of a text similar to 

that of the last chapter of the Avataifisaka 
ti'anslated by Buddhabhadra (circa 400 a. d.) and Siksanaiida 700 
a. d. (Hanjio, 87-88). At the end of the book there is a letter 
addressed to the Chinese emperor by the King of Wu-cha of 
bouth India, urho presented to the former ,his own copy of the 
Sanskrit text of this chapter in a. d. 795 and Prajna ^vith other 
monks translated the book in a. ». 796-798. The three transla- 
tions of the Avatamsaka are generally distinguished bj’’ the number 
of fasciculi, as sixty, eighty and forty Hue-yen-ching (Haujio, 89.) 

Prajna translated the Mahayana MnlajataHrdayabhumiDhyana 
sntra in 8 fasciculi of 13 chapters. (Hanjio, 
955). There is a preface added by the emperor 
Hsien Tsung (806-820) of the T’ang Dynasty. 
Some very beautiful and edifying hymns to MahaySna are found 
in the text, which are quoted below for their beauty-^ 

'"Those who repent as prescribed by the Dharma, 

Altogether their earthly sins uproot. 

As fire on doomsday the world will consume, 

With its mountain-peaks and infinite seas.” 

"Eepentance burns up of earthly desires the fuel ; 

Eepentauce to heaven the sinners is leading ; 

Eepentance the bliss of the four dhyanas imparteth ; 

Eepentance brings showers of jewels and gems ; 

Eepentauce a holy life renders firm as a diamond ; 

Eepentance transports to the palace of bliss ever-lasting ; 

Eepentance from the triple world’s prison releases ; 

Eepentance makes blossom the bloom of the Buddha.” 

Prajna’s other two translations are ‘DesSnta-palapati-dharani- 


SuzuM, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 375, 381, 395. 
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sltra’ (mnjio, 978) and ‘MahaySaa buddhi (‘reason’) satparamitS 
sntra’ (Nanjio, 1004), 10 fasc. each. According to tbe catalogue 
CM-tsing (a. d. 1654), tbe first sHtra is a later translation of tbe 
chapter two of tbe Mabavaipulya Mabasanmpata sfitra 

(!Naniio, 61.) . r 4.1 

There is, however, a tradition about the translation ot me 

SatparamtiS sltra. There were living in China at that time 
Nestorian Christians who were respected for their piety and demotion 
by tlie people m geaeraL Among tliem was a learned man namec 
King-ching or Adam, who erected the Singanfu monument. Prajna 
translated the sfltra mentioned above in collaborotion with this 
'N’estorian priest and offered it to the emperor Te Tsnng. The 
emperor, howmver, refused to receive it, saying that King-ching 
(Adam) should devote himself to preaching the doctrines of 
lleshiho (Messiah), leaving the Buddhists to propagate the 
teachings of Sskyamuni. The book therefore appears in Prajfia s 
name.^ 

The last Hindu translator of the T’ang dynasty is Ajitasena.^ 
He was a sramana of Northern India, whose exact date is not 
known. It is not mentioned under which 

Aiitseaa dynasty he lived. But in the Chi-tsing he m 

put in the T’ang Dynasty. He translated three sltras. (Nan|io, 
966,967,1048V 

Now at the close of the great T’ang dvnasly let us make a 
resume of the work done by the Buddhist workers in China. From 

618, the year in which the T’ang dynasty arose, 

VVliat^Clma^owes 719 the year in which Amoghavajra the last 
great Hindu monk came to China — a period of 
a hundred years is the brightest period of Sino-Indian contact. 
During this period more than sixty monks went to India and her 

* G. Sakurai ia the Hansei Zasohi, Vol. XIII, p. 12, refrrred to by Lloyd 
in his Creed of Half- Japan, p. 203. 

= Nanjio has confused here. He made two persons of Wu-neng-sheng ^ and 
0-ohi-ta-sien. (Nanjio, App H. 157, 158). Wu-neg-shang meant ‘Ajita,’ un- 
conquered ; while 0-ehi-ta is Ajita and Sien is Sena ; they are one and the 
same'person. 
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colonies and about twenty-five workers worked in translation. After 
Araogliavajra (719) only two monks came to China ; the last 
centiuj was practically barren. So during the eighth century, about 
four hundred works w^ere translated in Chinese from Sanskrit, of 
which 380 remain to this date. 

In departments other than Buddhist literature, the influence of 
the Hindus was also felt. In 721 I-hsing (mentioned above under 
TT- , , , Subhakara), a Chinese monk and astronomer, 

in China who came under the influence of Subhakara 
wms employed by the emperor to improve the 
Chinese calendar. I-hsing’s method of calculation was based 
upon that of one Gautama Siddha, a Hindu monk. About the 
same time, arithmetical knowledge made rapid progress in China, 
and it is probable that the Chinese received much help from such 

arithmatic as had been translated by the 
Hindu priests. These books are now hopelessly lost, although their 
names remain recorded in the catalogue of the Sui dynasty without 
any remark concerning them.’ 

Several ceremonies of Buddhist origin were at this time 
grafted into the Chinese life by the enthusiastic monarchs. 

Buddhist Oe„™es appomteda earemony 

for his birthday in accordance with the 
Buddhist religion. Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were personated 
by palace ladies and others, while the courtiers performed the 
usual ceremony before their sovereign. His son Tai Tsung was 
more devoted than his father. The sltra of the Benevolent Fing 
(Jen-wang-ching) was brought to court in a state carriage with 
the same parade of attendants and finery as was usual in the case 
of a Chinese emperor setting out from the palace. When his 
territory was invaded Ta Tsung set his monks to chanting prayers ; 
and it was by him that the Hindu Pandit Amoghavajra was 
honoured with the title of Duke. In 819 the emperor Hsien Tsung 
senrcdmmissioners to escort a relic of Buddha from Peng-hsiang to 
the capital. This was the occasion that brought a strong protest 


'if •r''-' ■ 
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from Han-yu^ and Ms '■''Memorial on Buddha’s Bone” has 
immortalized the name of the author.^ 

Eeaction however set in, when in 845 a. d., 4,600 monasteries 

and 40,000 smaller buildings were destroyed and more than 2,60,000 
monks and nuns were compelled by imperial 
MdilmiScWna®^ o^^der to return to lay life. The dispst of the 
imperial authority can be well appreciated when 
we take into consideration the fact that a population of able-bodied 
men and women of more than quarter of a million were living an idle 
life, forsaking their primary duty towards their parents, their society 
and their state. But the effect of the reaction was bn t temporary ; 
Wu Tsung, the author of the persecution died almost immediately 
thereafter, and his policy was reversed by his successor Hsiian 
Tsung, who in his latter life fell under the influence of the Taoists 
like Ms father, and died of the elixir of life ministered by the 
priests of Taoism. His successor I-Tsung (860-874) was an 
ostentatious and dissipated Buddhist. He showed more reverence 
to the relic of Buddha than his predecessor had shown inspite mf 
the remonstrances of his ministers, which proved of no avail. 
During the last decadent days of the T’ang dynasty, when emperors 
were nominally sovereigns, there is little of importance to recount 
about the spread of Buddhism with the help of the emperors. But 
from amongst the learned section of the Buddhist community, the 
Chinese Buddhist literature was greatly enriched with commenta- 
rial and ancillary literature by the monks of the Avatamsaka, 
Dyaua, Tien-tai and other schools. 


‘ Giles, Chinese Blog. Dicty, Ko. 632 ; Han-yu bom 768 died 824. 

® Eliot, foe. eil ni. p. 266-267 ; also Wieger’, Texts Historiques, Hsien 
Bfsien (China), Vol. IH. p. 1726 ff; also Giles, Chinese Literature, pp. 200ff. 

® Eliot, m, p. 268. 
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The T ang dynasty collapsed after a long and chequered career 
Epoch of ‘Five about three hundred years in the year 907, 
Dynasties.’ toliowed by a troubled period known as the 

of Dynasties. It derived its name 
fioni the fact that in the small space of fifty years, five ephemeral 
dynasties followed one another in quick succession. Most of the 
emperors of these dynasties were indifferent to Buddhist culture, 
and one of them, an emperor of the Later Chou dynasty (951-960) 
suppressed monasteries and coined bronze images into currency. 
But in the South China where the authority of the so-called emper- 
ors of north had not reached. Buddhism flourished in the province 
of Fu-kien under the princes of Min and the dynasty which 
called itself Southern T’ang.^ 

In 960 the Sung dynasty was fonnded by Chao K’uang-yin, 

Sum a^ly, 960. 7'’° O' 

(960-976). The Sung emperors had to struggle 

hard against many Chinese princes as well as the Khitan, a 
Tartar people of North. Inspite of the political unrest, the cultural 
aspect of the people did not suffer much, and some of the best 
artists, such as Li Lung-mien, was inspired by Buddhism. It_Y^? 
the contemplative or DhySna school of Bodhidharma which had 
the greatest influence on art and literature of China in, this period, 

PPpiod. that the block-printing 
system was popularized in China, and largely 
used in printing and popularising the national 
literature. Chao K’uang-yin, the first Sung emperor, who was not 
very friendly to Buddhist principles, could not object to the prin- 
ting of the Chinese - Tripitaka. In 972 the &st printed edition 
.of the Tripitaka was published with an 
^’Triph&a^A^jD^G^.* imperial^ preface. This may be called the 
eighth collection made by order of an emperor, 
though no catalogue or index seems to have been compiled on the 


Blook-painting sys- 
tem in China. 
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occasion Tte blocks of wood on which characters were out for 
to edition were said to Have been 1,30,000 in nnmber. AJter 
to between 972 and 1368, under the Snng and Tnen dynasties, 
as many as twenty different editions were printed, but accounts of 

these, except a few, are not available.^ 

The first edition of the Tripitaka did not, however, close the 

work of translation, for 275 works were ren- 
^^^under 1:he**’Sung^*^ dered into Chinese during the rule of the Sung. 

™ lyaasty Spiritual contact with India continuedunder 

Sung • henceforward more Chinese sramapas went to India than 
before’ ; but the number of Hindu monks coming to China decreased. 
On the’ whole, there was an appreciable decrease in the volume of 
religious literature after a. n. 900. This decrease in output of 
literary production or translation is natural , foi by this time 
most of the important and even a large_ numer of unimportant and 
useless works had been rendered into Chinese. 

The later part of the T’ang rule and the rule of the Five 
Dynasties, mark a total absence of Buddhist 
Decrease of output the Buddha’s teachings 

preached by the Hindu monks, had been able to inspire the 
intellectual and spiritual section of the Chinese Buddhist to take 
lively interest in the study of Buddhism itself ; they were no 
longer tied to translations ; numerous treatises were written on 
the translated texts and independent theses were composed by the 
learned monks of China. 

During the rule of more than a century and half of the Sung 
dynasty (a. D. 960-1127) ten translators translated 275 Sanskrit 
works into Chinese. Of these, three Hindu translators are most 
important. Dharmadeva, Danapala and Tien-si-tsai who weie 
greatly honoured by the Sung emperor T’ai Tsu. 


Nanjio, Inti'O. p. xxviii f. n. 
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Dliavmadera came to China in a. d. JZ3 i he was a monk of 

Dl,0.„.l«a. A. D. diversity. There are two periods 

J:t7:M00i of Ids life in Oluna:- Frok- 973 to 981 ; he’ 

was knowE as Pa-tiea, when he trany’ated 
4G sSanskiit works ; in 982 he received from the emperor 
T’ai-Tsu (976-997) the honorofie title of Chuang Chiao-ta-shih; 
aud changed his former name to Pa-hsien. From that 

time (982) to the year of his death in 1001 a. o. he 
translated 72 more works ; altogether the number of his 
translations is 118. (Nanjio, App 11, 150). Of his numerous 
works about 32 are retranslations of sntras previously done, 
some of which had twice, thrice and even four times been 
translated before his day. Of the rest which he translated 
for the first time, a large number was DhSrapi, some of very 
insignificant value. There are also a -few transliterated verses 
and Dhira^jis. Books of definite Tautrik type were largely 
translated, which betrays that the spirit of Amoghavajra was 
not yet dead in Chinese Buddhism. A few of Dharmadeva’s 
transliterated poems and DhSranis may be 
krit Yerses and be mentioned Tliese liave special value 

^rantas^m^Clunebe philologist, who want to study Chinese 

phonetics. Some of the texts are : 

(1) AsiamahMrl-oaitya sarhskrta stotra or laudatory 
verse in Sanskrit on the eight great auspicious caityas composed 
by King SilSditya (Nanjio 1071). The Sanskrit original has 
been restored by Sylvain Levi.' There is also a Tibetan translation 
of the stotra. 

(2) Trikaya smUskrla stoira or laudatory verse in 
Sanskrit on the Three-bodies of Buddha — DharmakSya, Sambhoga- 
kSya, NirmauakSya. (Fanjio, 1072). 

(3) Ma%juSH namastaka smiiskrta stotra. There are 19 
verses transliterated into Chinese, while a few others are tran- 
slated (Nanjio, 1673). 


‘ Actes du Xime Congres internationale des orientalistes 


1894, p. 189. 
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(4) Manmm Bodpkoitva iri-gathd (Naniio, 1074, 1387). 

(5) Arya-Vajrapmi-Bodhisattva-iimimtaka Samscra 

sMm (Naniio, 1075). 

(6) Sapta-jina stava (Nanjio, 1065). 

(7) (Nanjio, 1081). 

The last stotra Gaiy^^i-dotm is attributed to As 7 a,gho§a. _Tlus 

stotra has been restored iuto Sanskrit by Baioii 

ft^SSrSldio A. YOB Stael-HotoiB from to toBslitoted 

the original. Chinese of Dharinacleva with the help ot libemii 

translation. Transliteration into Chinese ideograms of Sanskritic 
sounds is an extremely difficult task ; still more difficuU is the task 
of restoring those Chinese ideograms into Sanskrit originals, after 
centuries when the phonetic-value of Chinese words have urn er- 
gone definite changes, and when sound- values change from c is ric 
to district. Only very expert sinologues 
acquainted with the old pronounciation and 
■ ^ell-versed in Sanskrit can achieve success 
in this hard work. By way of illustration we shall quote one 

verse from the Qn/ndi stotva. 

Chin, pu lu ehah po po kan ngo pan ngo so 
Scms bh ru kse pa pa ri ga bhafi go s- 
Chin. mo lo she lo so lo so tali po chah mo 
Sans, ma ra sa ra sa la sa f pa ks ma 
Chin, to lo chah po tai 

Sans, ta ra ksi p5 tai 

It mails : 

1. BhraksepapShga bhahga smarasara salasatpaksma taraksi 


m 

2. PraudhSnangSngSnSnam lalitabhujalatSlSsalilSpadahgaih 
8. Sauridaih sasmitoktaih Kalamrdu-madhurSmodaramyaii- 
vacobhi. 

4. Bhraiitaiii ceto na citraih smarabala balajayiiio 
yasayatasmai namost’u 


* Eien-chui-Faa-Tsan etc. Bibiliotheca Boudhica XY, 191.3 ; witli a 

Russian Introdnetion, Index. 
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’ Om hundred and eight Upanishads, Nimayasagara Press, Bombay, 1917, 
No. 38, p. 222). 

* "Weber, History of Indian Literature, Eng- Trans, pp 861-162, see also 
bis Die Vajrasud des Asvaghosa, 1860, 


Dliarmafleva rendered another work into Chinese, ^\diieh is 
asciibed to Aseaghosa, who is the alleged anfchor of the proceeding 
I- • ■ This is Vajrasiici In the Chinese 

refutes Caste-system, catalogues this book is ascribed to Boddhisattva 
Dharmayasas (Nanjio, 1303). But other 
traditions attach it to Asuaghosa.^ This book was known in Nepal 
as a Buddhist work of Asyagosa and was first translated by 
B. H. Hodgson/ Vajrasuci is also considered as an Upanishad,^ 
and Weber says that the work which is called Apta- Vajrasuci 
and Tripurl are Sankara’s compositions. The works are written 
from vedantic standpoint*. 

The Vajrasuci is a refutation of the brahmanical caste system 
and such an invective against caste had never been written 
before. But its utility in Chinese is nil as there is no caste 
problem in their society and it was only translated because 
its authorship was ascribed to Asvaghosa. 

In the year 980 two Hindu monks came to China T’ion-si-tsai, 

Tien-si-tsai (name ^ Jalandhaji'a or Hashmir, whose name 

^’“’fSiO0d’“ restored and DSnapala (Shih-hu) 

a monk of JJdyana. Botii were learned monks 
and they worked in collaboration with Dharmadeya. For their 
learning and zeal for Dharma. in 982lhe* emperor T’ai Tsung 
decorated the three Hindu monks with imperial titles and formed 
a Translation Board with them. Each of the monks was asked to 
translate one work into Chinese. There ivere also other Chinese 
monks well- versed in Sanskrit, who were engaged to supervise the 
translations ; others were appointed to make the Chinese stylo 
idiomatic and perfect. The emperor T’ai Tsung, the author of this 
action, although not a Buddhist himself, always favoured Buddhism, 

^ ERE YoL 2, p. 159, Article Asvaghosa by Anesaki. 

2 l^rimaeiions of the Royal Asiatie Society, 1830, 160-169* 
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wliioh is evident from the honour and attention he showed to these 
monks. Farther he erected in the capital, at enormous cost a 
stupa 360 feet high to contain relics of Buddha. 

T’ien-si-tsai came to China in 980 and died in 1000 a.d 
Besides his work as monk, he translated 18 Sanskrit works. _ 
his translations a few are important texts and deserve specia. 
treatment. 

lU (Naujio, 1066) is one of the most 

important Tantra worts rendered into Chinese 
Translates IfawMiri w T'ien-si-tsai. The Tibetan version of it 
MliM exists and recently the Sanskrit original has 

been published.^ 

A brief statement regarding Manjusri’s relation with China 
may he casually made. According to Chinese tradition the present 
home of MahjuM is in China. He is represented in the Nepa ese 
Mss. as a god worshipped in China, and who according to Nepalese 
tradition came from China to Nepal It seems that Mahjusri cult, li e 
that of Amitabha, was of Central Asian origin, as much as Tien tai, 
and Chau (Zen) are products of Siuo-Indian contact. ^ The subjects 
dealt with in the text are mantric texts of KumS,ra-Mahjusri Boddhi- 
sattva Mahasattva, which bestow, on all humanity long life, health, 
wealth, happiness and other desired objects ; the way and means 
of attaining the mantric powers ; the science of Astrology, omens 
and other similar matter. The sermons given are found in the 
Form of conversation between Bhagavat Bakyamnni and KurnSra 

Mabjusil and Parasad Maij^la.-'* 

■ The Sanskrit text is very corrupt and sometimes difficult to 
comprehend. Therefore a comparative study of the Sanskrit text 
the faithful Tibetan translation and the intelligent Chinese 


rendering of T’ien-si“tsai, will be 
understanding of the meaning. 


of great value to the proper 


Edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivaadram 


' Jirya Manjui'fi-kalpalaiU, 

Sanskrit Series No. 70, 76, 84. 

Vol. 8, p. 416. - 

3 Preface to Sanskrit Text, ibid ; also see Wieger, he. cil, p. 3vO. 
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TieH-si-tsai's other important translation is the Dharm&pada- 


Translation of tlic 
entire Udclanavasya 

already existing. 


udmavarga (Nanjio, 1434). This was the last 
of the four versions of the Dharmapada^ three 


The earliest translation of the Dhartnajjada is said to have been 
done by An Shih-kao (148 a. d) ; but it does 
of the Diiammapadaa not exist." The earliest of the extant tran- 
slations is that done by Vighna (a. d. 224). 
The title of the work is Fa-chiu-ching or Dhammapada-sutta. In 
preface the Chinese editor states that sraniapas in after ages copied 
from the canonical scriptures various gSthSs, some four lines and 
some six, and attached to each set of verses a title according to the 
subject they explained. This work of extracting and collecting is 
ascribed to Arya Dharmatrata, probably the author of SmhyuUa 
Ahhidharmcb iastra and other works (JTanjio. App. I. 31), and 
uncle of Vasumitra. We are further told that the 'original consisted 
of 500 verses; but in China thirteen new chapters were added 
making up the whole to 760 verses in 39 chapters.^ 

The third Chinese Dharmapada is quite different from the 
above two. While the first and second was presumabaly based on 
the Pali Dhmnmapada^ the third was doubtless based on the 
Sanskrit recension. It has already been described above. It 
consists of 33 chapters, each verse followed by a large explanatory 
note. Eeally it is a book on Avadana. It was translated by 
Fo-nien in a. d. 410. The text is said te have been brought from 
Kashmir. 

The fourth translation by our monk consists of 33 chapters 
and has verses only, which amount to about a thousand. It agi’ees 
more with the Tibetan UdSnavarga translated in the 9th century 
by VidyaprSbhakara. The Sanskrit Dharmapada is lost in 
India ; but fragments of it have been discovered in Central Asia.'^ 

' ^ 'BsgcM loG. eit p. 22E 
- See above page 33. 

^ Parts of tlie sutra have beea published in several journals. But the 
entire text is said to be preserved in Bei*lin. For the Sanskrit text See 
Author’s Central Asia, 
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Daiiapala (Shih-hu), a contemporary of Dlrarmadeva and 
Tden-si-tsai, came to China in a.d. 980 and was honoured by 
the emperor in 982 with the other two nionhs. 
Danapaia, .. d. 980. translated altogether 111 works, most of 

which are Dharanls. These dhara^iis had become popular with a 
certain section of Buddhist population of China and it seems there 
was a demand for such staff. 

Among DSiiapala’s translation area few works of Nagarjuna. 

It seems very strange that Nagarjuna' should 

Danapaia translated the following works ; 

(1) Lakmna vimuUi-bjdhi-hrdaya-mstra (Nanjio, 1304). 

(2) Gatlia sa^i-yatMrtha mdra (Nanjio, 1307).^^ 

(3) Ilahayana hhava-bheda s'astra (Nanjio, 1305). 

(4) Ilakayanct gaMa-viiiigati mstra (Nanjio, 1308). 

(5) Bttddha-matrika prajnaparamita mahariha scmgUz 
sastra (Nanjio, 1309). 

(G) Maha-pranidhmiotpada gatha (Nanjio, 1316). 

Danapaia translated a large number of shtras which ^ had 
already appeared in Chinese ; but his translations were invariably 
fronr a larger recension of the text. Texts had a tendency to 
swell in bulk ; for each generation of pandits added something of 
their own in the older body of the text. The KaSyapco parivarta 
(Nanjio, 805\ the Bat^iamegha siitra which he did with Fa-hu 
(Nanjio, QM), the: Easir apala paripr echo, 873) Avere all 

translations of larger recensions. Besides these he translated a 
few stltras from the Smiytidcttty Madhyama and other Sganias. 
It is inexplicable why Danapaia translated the sltras from the 
Sgamas, when the whole of these Agamas were already existing 
in Chinese. 


During the reign of the third 


Sung 


emperor Chen Tsung 


T’ien-si-tsai had translated Nagarjuna’s Bodhi-mrya sutra (N. 1354). 

’ This Sutra, says LSvi, greatly corresponds with Santideva’s BodM-carya 
mrnra BEFEO, 1902, p. 203-205; see below. 



For the Sanskrit text, see Catalogue of the Hodgson Mamiscri 2 )ts III, 45, 40. 
BendaFs Introduction, p. xxix to Siksa smnuceaya, Biblotheca Buddkica. 
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( 997 - 


Other translators, 


came to China Fa-liii (Dhannaraksa ?) a sraniaim 

of Central India in tlie year 1004 a.d. and 
worked at translation till a.d. 1058, when he 
died in his niuety-sixth year. Emperor Jen Tsnng (a.d. 1022-1063) 
honoured the Hindu monk with a special title (Haujio 
App. 11,162). 


All Iiaperiat translation 
lioard. A.n. 1009, 
I’llmrmaralcsa and 
others, 


In 1009 a translation board was formed by the imperial order 
with (Fa-hu) Dhannaraksa, 'Wei-tsiiig and others as members. Some 
of Fa-hu’s translations are important texts. 
His Bodhisattva 2 nta.ka is a large work in 
40 fasc. (Haniio, 23,12). Santideva quotes from 
this wmrk in hi.« Siksa saimiecaya. His 
translation of the Tailiagata Acintyagukya-nirdeSa (Hanjic, 
1043) covered 20 fasc., while the earlier version (Hanjio 23,4) by 
Dharmaraksa of the W. Tsin dynasty (a.d. 265-316) consisted of 
only 7 fasc. The He-vajra Tantra (Kanjio, 1000) is a famous 
Tantra work translated by Fa-hu in 5 fasc. of 20 chapters. The 


San.skrit original exists.^ 


His another important translation was an Abliidharma work 
which is unknown in the older Tripitaka collection. It wm.s 
admitted into the canon daring the Sung dynastj^ The Mahayana 
Swhglti BodMsattva-vidya-s'dska was translated by Fa-hu in 
collaboration 'with Snryayasas in 25 fasc. of 18 chapters (Hanjio. 
1298\ The author of this work has been mentioned as Bodhisattva 
Dharmayasas or Dharmakirti. Its identity 
was long concealed and it was disco vered by 
Dr. Wogihara of Japan to be a translation of 
Sautideva’s BodMcaryavatara. The Chinese translation is in 18 
chapters while the original Sanskrit is in 19 chapters." 

Fa-hu is also well-known as the translator of the last pEda 


Bodhhurga mtara of 
Hanideva in Chinese 
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of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma, Prajnaptipada sSstra (Naajio. 

1317). We have seen that all the pSdas am 
the bulk of the Abhidharma works of tliii 
school had been translated by Hiaen-tsan< 
but he does not seem to have known th 
ork, otherwise he would have translated it. Accord 
ina:to Chinese authorities, however, this work is the last pada 
bu't there is no indication that this work belongs to the Sarvastivad 
school. In Chinese text there is no mention of the author ; bi 
Y'asomitra and the Tibetan scholar Buston mention MaudgalSyan 
as its author. It may be interesting to note that in libetan i. 
Sarvastivada Abhidharma exists except the Prajnapkpada sasin 

Of the contemporaries of Fa-hu, Wei-tsing and SiiryayasE 
should be mentioned. Wei-tsing (hraujio, App. 11,163) translati 
the first 13 chapters of the commentary 
Wei-tsing. and Sthitamati on Nagarjuna’s M%la-viadli%j 

,urj.),jasas. lariJsa. (Naniio, 1316). Sthitamat 

commentary was known in Chinese before this time. KurnSraji 
translated the commentary of Aryadeva some six hundred yea 


Pnmuipl'wcda matra 
tiie* last pada of the 
Sarvastivada Ablii- 
dharuia. 


IHE LAsi Hindi; monks 



been a Kuo-sMli or Eajya-gura of the Liao dynasty (907-1125) 
came to China. Five works are ascribed to him. 

The last work of the Sung dynasty is the translation of 
e/afoi'fl/na/il, made by sramana Shao-te, Hwui-sung and others in 
. _ 16 fasciculi. The first four fasciculi contain 

ill Chiuese. louiTeeii Jatalvas alter Arjasfira s text, 
while the latter 12 fasciculi form a 
coimneutary by Tsi-pien Sheng-t’ieii or Muni Jinadeva (?), being 
divided into 34 sections. But this translation is not good and 
has therefore not found favour with the Chinese people.^ 

In the Sanskrit Jaiakamala there are 34 ‘Jstakas’, 
but the Chinese translation contains only 14 stories. All the 
stories are not Jatakas, but are simple stories from real life, 
devoid of any Jataka element. AVhat is the reason of this 
discrepancy ? In comparing Chinese Sanskrit and Pali texts we 
always find that the Chinese, translators invariably abridged the 
texts more or less and ommitted the details; but they hardly 
failed to give an exact transcription of the essential points. In 
case of the translation of the Jatakamala it seems that the Sanskrit 
text had not attained its present definite shape when it reached 
China, or it may be that the original text in its complete form 
had not reached the translators or it may be that the translators 
did their work with negligence and in part. Following are the 
14 stories found in the Chinese Jaiakamala. 

(1) Bodhisattva nourishes the tigress by sacrificing his own 
body. (2) The King Sibi saves the life of the dove (3) The 
Bodhisattva errs in demanding alms (4) Miraculous transformation 
(5) The Bodhisattva escapes the effect of poison (6) The Eing 
of the Hares nourishes a brahmana by the sacrifice of his life. 
(7) The King of the Dragons destroys enmity by his compassionate 
heart. (8) Consequences of , an alms - of little importance 
(10) TathSgata is omniscient and does not enjoy the property of 

^ The Sanskrit text is preserved and has been edited by H, Kern, Jaiakamala, 
Harvcird Oriental Series ; trans. by Speyer ; , a detailed analysis of the work 
is not needed. 
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others. (11) The Buddha pours water outhe head of a sick bhiksu 
and bures him (12) The effect (puijya) of a prayer addressed 


to tri-ratua (three jewels) (13) Eminent gifts which were givea 


to those who build stupas (14) Effect of the accession into 
the monkish life. 

In Tibetan there are 101 stories of which the first 34 agree 
with the Sanskrit version of Aryasura.^ 

The output of translations during Sung dynasty was indeed 
very meagre ; but it was amply compensated by original writing on 
Buddhism by Chinese monks. Native scholar- 

Sansfa-it study under ■ i brilliantly under the earlier 

tlie Smig emperors. 4 

Sung rulers who were great patrons oi art 


and promoters of literature. Jen Tsung (1022-1063) the fourth 


emperor, whose time was specially famous for great literary men, 
encouraged learning and appointed fifty Chinese youth to study 
Sanskrit, but showed no particular favour to Buddhism^. 

"Wang An-shih, the great reformer of China “wrote a book full 
of Buddhist and Taoist fancies, and though there is nothing 
specifically Buddhist in his political and economic theories, it is 
clear from the denunciations against him that his system of 
education introduced Buddhist and Taoist subjects into the public 
examinations.”^ 

Erom this period onwards troubles arose in the frontiers and 
Hsi-hsia (Tanguts), a hardy race of people 


dwelling in tlie N.-W. of China and the Kitan 
Tartars were becoming arrogant and troublesome. 


Hui Tsung (1101-1126) the last Sung emperor 


was actually 


carried a prisoner by the Tartars. During his reign there was 


persecution of the Buddhists and Buddha and the Arhats were 
enrolled in the Taoist pantheon by the imperial decree. 


» A, 0. Ivanovski, Sur uae traduotiou Ohiaoise du reoueil bouddhique 
“Jatakamala”, Memories de la section orientate de la Sooiote inaperiale russe 
d’arclieologie (Petersburg, 1893) Translated from Russian into French, by M. 
Ducliene, Reveue de V histoire des Religions, 1903, Vol. 48, pp, 298-335. 

2 Eliot III, p. 270. 

Eliot III, p. 270 refers to Biot’s Vinstmetion publique en China, p. 3o4. 
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For 


No more liinlus 
m China. 


During 


ftai of tlie Tartars the capital at Chang-an was shifted 
south of the Yaiig-tse rim’ and Han-how 
became the seat of gom-nment. The Sungs 
continued to rule in South China till ±. D. 
the century and half of their rule in the south, 
no Hindu came to China, but native writers increased in member. ' 
The literary activity of the T’ien-tai and the Avataiiisaka 
(Hua-jen) schools has already been narrated above. The other 
important school of thought was the Dhyana or Chau. The school 

sectarian dootriaes. Hia, as a reaction against all sorts of intellec- 
tual scholasticism and it repudiated the study 
of scripture. But several volumes were written on silence and with 
years a large literature grew. Two hundred and thirty works 
belonging to the sect were published in the Manchu dynasty.^ 

But not more than two dozens of their works which were 
mainly written during the Snug dynasty are found in the 
Tripitaka. 

T uen Sheu" a priest of the Chan school, whose exact date is 
not known, wrote three treatises, of Avhich his 
Tsung-chin-lun a work in 100 fasc records 
as Mirror of the Dhyana school. (Nanjio, 1489). 

Tao-yiien^ wrote a large work in 30 fasc in a. d. lOOG 
, history of the Hindu and and Chinese 

of Eminent Buddhists, patriarchs of the Dhyana school. In the 
first 26 fasc 1712 persons are mentioned; 
and in the remaining part accounts of 22 eminent priests and 
their verses and composition are collected 


Yuon Shea. 


Chi-sung’s literary 
works. 


(Nanjio, 

writers 


literary talents. He wrote four ’works. 


1524) 


Chi-sung 


of 


the 


one 


IS 


of 


the 


he was famous for his 


sect 


One 


treatise on 


was 


’ Wieger, Bouddhisme Chinois p. 108 ; Also M. Courant, Catalogue des 
livres Chinois II, pp. 646-689. 

® Nanjio App. Ill, 45. 

’ Nanjio, App. III. 49. 

* Nanjio. Ap. Ill, 54. 



the right school of transmitting Law,’ in which the author asserts 
that Bodhidharma was a patriarch of the orthodox school, which 
was repudiated by certain persons (Nanjio, 1528). The other was 
a history of the patriarchs and eminent priests of the DhySna 
school (Isfaniio, 1529). The third treatise was a collection of 
miscellaneous compositions. (Nanjio, 1530). These three works 
of Ohi-sung drew the attention of literati of his ago. The 
emperor Jen Tsung (1023-1063) was the first to discover the 
greatness of Ohi-sung. It is said that when the emperor read 
the folloAving sentence of Chi-sung ‘I do my best for the 
sake of the Law, but not for my own sake’— he at once 
ordered the works of Chi-sung to be admitted 


His works admitted 
into the Tripitaka by 
Imperial order. 


The master of D by ana school seldom wrote themselves their 
It was always done by their disciples. A 
teacher named Tuen-yu-fo-kuo’s 
recorded by Shao-lung and 
(17 fasc. Nanjio, 1531). Another 
He had a largo following and 
gs. Yuen- wan, a disciple, 
1165-1173 A. D. Hwui-jen, 
also collected the epigrams 
1532). Tso-tsang-chu (Nanjio, App. Ill, 73) another 
writer of the Dhyana school, collected the sayings of 43 eminent 
Dhyana teachers in a work of 48 fasc (Fanjio, 1659). This work, 
was compiled in the South China and was unknown in the 


mystical epigrams, 

Dhyana 

and their sayings. teachings weie 
others. 

teacher was Ta-hui-pu’-chiao. 
his disciples Avrote down his sayin, 
compiled his teacher’e saying in 
Tao-sien and Hivang-wan-chang 
(Nanjio, 
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continued Ijv Pii-lnvui (1295-1318) which consists of 493 articles, 
3050 verses l.j 426 teachers (Nanjio, 1680). These details are 
given here only to show' liow far the Dhyana school was successful 
ill the period under our survey. Fan-ming-i-t$i (Nanjio, 1641), 
a work in 20 fasc, is a explaining dictionary of the Buddhist 
technical terms composed by Fa-yun in 1151 a. d. This work is 
indispcnsihle for Buddhist study. 



XXL The Closing Scene 


T’ai-Tsu was tlie first emperor of the Sung dynasty. He 
became emperor in 960 and ruled till 9('6 a. d. During his rule 
between 964 and 976 three hundred Chinese sramanas went out 
to India to visit the holy places of Buddhism. The enthusiasm, 
that we saw during the T’ang period, imme- 

ttirel1iundred™Miiese diately after Hiuen-Tsang’s return from India 
came to ladia manifested again in the lives of these Chinese 

monks. But at this period there is no able biographer like 1 i- 
tsing, who could record the incidents in the lives of these holy 
pilgrims. The biographies of these monks are recorded in two 
works. One is Fo-tsu-t'ung-cU (Xanjio, 1661), 
Bioaicaphies of monks ^ i^jstory of Chinese Buddhism or ‘Eecords of 

the lineage of Buddha and Patriarchs’ in 54 fasc compiled by 
Chu-pwaiP a T’ien-tai priest of the 13th century (1269-1271 
A. d).^ The other source is the Stmg-shi or the Annals of 
the Sung dynasty, written by the State historian T’o-t’o, the 
Mongol.® 

In A. D. 965 when the Sung emperor T’ai Tsu was reigning, 
sramana Tao-yuen returned from his Indian 
Tao-yuen returns China in 947 during the 

Han dynasty. He had passed abroad eighteen 
3 mars between his departure and return ; he had stopped twelve 
years on his way and six years in India. He procured a relic 


‘ Nanjio. App. UI, 68. 

® See Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 209-210. 

’ The later source was reproduced by Ma Twan-lin in his immortal work 
Wen-hsien-fung-kao (See Wylie, p. 69). The chapter dealing with the Inter- 
national relation between China and India was translated by Stanislus Julien 
in his Melanges de geographie asiatique pp. 169-178. The whole source is 
again tapped and retranslated by the great French Sinologue ED. Chavannes, 
Les Inscriptions Ohinois de Bodh-Gaya App. 11. Bevue d Vhistorie des reli- 
gions, 27e Annee, Tome XXXIV, 1. Jul. Aout. 1896 pp. 43-58 ; also for its 
translation see Shgama, 1922, No. 3&4, Cliinese and Indian travellers by P. N. Bose, 
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* The aeeouat lias been translated into English by Q. ScMegel. Itinerary 
to the Western Countries of Wang-nieh in a. d. 964. Memmes du comite 
sinico-japonais, XXI, 1893, pp. 35-S4. 

Ed. Huber, L’ Itineraire du pelerin Ki-ye dans ITnde, BJSFM-0, 1902, 
p. 256-58. Chavannes, Notes sinologues ; LTteneraire de Ei-ye BEFE 0 
1904, p. 75—81. 


of BiKldiia, vases in crystal and of stone and forty pages of 
bansknt texts M'ritten on palm leaves. He took these offerino-s 
to the mnperor T’ai-Tsu, who inquired of him on the mannera 
moantams, rivers and itineraries of countries through which he Imd 
passed. On his way ..home, he had passed through Khotau and 
described everything to the emperor. ’ 

Sramana ki-ye was one of the pilgrims of this period who 
° ^ short account of his journey.^ 

The itinerary of Ki-ye and the description of India by Tao-yuen 
probably induced emperor T’ai-Tsu to pass an imperial order to 
the effect that monks would be sent out to India in search of 
Hhaima. At that time one hundred and fifty-* 


Handred and fifty 
seven Chinese monks 
came to India for 
obtaining MSS. 


seven men. 


among 


whom was the sramana 

Hing-chiii, responded to the call. They desired 
to go to the Western countries for searching 
Buddhist books. For ail the countries through which they had 
to pass, such as, Karasliar, Kucha, Khotan, Pou-lou-sha or Peshwar 
Kia-che-nii-Io or Kashmir, etc., the emperor granted them :leUre^ 
■patentes asking the respective states to furnish the pilgrims with 
guides. We have this much record from the Cliinese historv • 
but we do not know what happened to them. 

But it is not the Chinese who continued to come to India during 
the Sung period, we find Hindu monks still struggling through the 
No Hindu monk went ^Jentol Asia, run over by the 

to China ^ for two Moliaramedaus, either to preach tlie Saddliarina 
or to escape the reaction in the native country or 
to find favours in the Chinese court for their religious beliefs. After 
a lapse of nearly two hundred years— the last monk Prajfia 





^73, came to umna leu/ Liia>u.v v u^xv 

of the greatest translators of this age, whom 
we have already met. Two years later, 
Sahkhasvara, son of the king of Eastern India, 
3 inage and pay tribute to the emperor. In 
:amaua of Western India, brought some palm 
•.annoArints. hlext veai’, returned from 


Dliannadeva ^ 
/.^aakliaBvaia, 9(0. 


More monks witn c to Budd leaves 01 ISOaaiu-aeo cuai 

Sanskrit M' • arme. peacock-feathers. Another sramana 

from Centrallndia brought some relics and curios for the emperor. 

Some years back (in 971), a young prince named Manjusri had 

He was the son of the king 

Manjusri, 971. of Western India. “According to the laws of 
India, when the king of a state died, the heir-apparent succeeded 
Mm- all the other sons left the world and entered religion. They 

ao longer reside in the country of their biHh.” Manjusri 
therefore left India and “went to China with the Chinese monks. 

Emperor’ T’ai Tsu (960-975) asked him to live in the temple of 
ilsian-kuo. He observed the Vinaya rules rigorously. He became 
the favourite of the people of the capital and riches and gifts flowed 
to him. All the monks became jealous of him. But as he did 
not understand the Chinese language, they fabricated a supposed 
request by which he asked to return to Ms country. That request 
wa.s complied with ; when the imperial decree was made known 
iVrliSiumi was filled with stupor and indignation. The monks 
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admed him that for he must go. He remained 

still for a few months and then went away (978 a. n.). He said that 
he would go towards the Southern Sea to return to India on a 
merchant boat. It was never known where he had gone to. 

In A. n. 980, the great Hindu monk Tien-si-tsai, a Tripitaka- 

Tiea-si-tsai came to ^^^ve of Kashmir and Shi-hou 

China, A. I>. 980 (Danapala). another master of Tripitaka and 

native of UdySna came to China. These 
great masters are translators of a large number of Sanskrit works, 
and will be mentioned again. 

Two _Years hence, the Chinese monk Knang-yuen, a native of 
Ch’eugvtou (province of Se-choan) returned from* his travels in 

from India tlie second Sang emperor, and 

offered to him an impression of the cranium 

of Buddha, some palm manuscripts and a few leaves of the holy 
Bodhitree, He had also brought with him a letter from 

Mo“Si-nang (Mahasena), an Indian king. The emperor asked 
DSnapala to translate the letter. The letter reads thus ; 

Humbly I have heard it said that in the kingdom of 

. , Che-na (China), there was a Son of 

Brings a letter from ^ , » , . 

Mahasena a Hindu king Crod ; perrectly wise and perfectly saintly, 
his fortune and his power are supreme. 

I am ashamed of my little chance which deprives me the 
chance of going to you to pay you homage. Kung-yuen by 
the imperial grace has obtained a KasSya-cloth 
to offer fo Sakya TathSgata of the YajrSsana 
(Buddha-Q-ayS,). He came aiid. suspended the cloth and after 
having made the offering, he has humbly wished that the 
emperor of China should have prosperity and intelligence, 
longivity and long authority ; he has further desired that all 
sentient beings be transported beyond all the places where they 
41 


Purport of the letter. 
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are submerged. Witt respect send througli Euaug-yueu a 

relic of Sskya for your acceptance.' (XI). _ 

The year following the arrival of Kuang-yuen, there returned to 
China another Chinese monk named Pa-yu, 
A.D.. 982 . .Fa-yu yisite presented to the emperor a relic of the 

and^other skull-hone of the Buddha, and palm-leaf 
manuscripts in Sanskrit. Before he started 
he had got a precious ornamented dais of dragons, and a 
Kasaya, which he proposed to offer to VajrEsana (Buddha-Baya) 
when he got to Central India. He received from the emperor 
pafent-letteres for various kingdoms through which he passed. 
On his way back he met a Hindu monk at San-fo-tsi (in the W. 
Sumatra) named Vimalasri, who expressed his desire to goto 
China for translating books and obtained permit from the 
emperor. (VIII). 

During the period of 982-987 several foreigners came. 

T’se-houn, a Chinese monk returned from 
Tse-houn. returns Western countries ; he came with a Turkish 
tkingTtodfr monk, Mi-tan-lo (Mitra), and brought letters 
from the king of H. India ; it seems that they 
had visited Buddha-Graya and Halanda (XIV). The Sung annals 
also speak of the arrival of a brahman (P-lo-man) named Tong- 
che and a Persian named Aliyan to the capital. 

A BrahmarL and a 

Persian, arrive. eoimected With, these two persons 

has been completely translated by Julien. 

In 989 or 990, a Hindu sramana of the Xalanda monastery 
came to the royal court and offered relics of 
IM^&come^witk Buddha and Sanskrit manuscripts. A Chinese 
Mss. inonli named Chung-ta, also came back with 

relics and books after having passed ten years abroad (XVI). 

The same year also came a monk from Campa, 
A monk from Campa Further India, with 

several items of curios and offered them to the emperor. 


1 rpj^ere are a few points of difference between different texts ; these 
are discussed by Julien and Cliavannes, 
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^ In 992 Ki-siang a monk of India, -who is known as new 
Ki-siang, presented to the emperor a pretentious translation 
Ki-siang, a Hindu ’^^ich he called the sltra of collection of 

spurious work,^ i^8;gic powers of Mahayana ; but the great 

Wharmadev^^ Hindu monk and translator Dharmadeva 
(Fa-tien) denounced that work as not based 
on any Sanskrit original and the emperor had it burnt. (VII). 

Kaiasanti(v) a sramaija of Central India (995), Eshula, a 
Kalasanti, Rahula, of W. India (997), Ni-wei-ni, a 

SfvediS"^ Central India, Fo-hou of W. 

India (998), all arrived with relics, books 
and other curios in the court. (XVIII, XIX, XX). 

In 997 the second Sung emperor T’ai-Tsung was succeeded 
by Chen-Tsung, who reigned for a quarter of a century (997-1022 
A.D.). The most important of these Hindu monks who came 

A.D. 1004 Acarya ^ ''' 1^04) was 

Fa-hu, a great TripitakacSrya Fa-hu, of whom we shall 

trSpHSiSitor (301110s* 

speak more in details (Nanjio, App. II 
162). In the same year came sramana Silabhadra of K India, 
who also brought some Sanskrit manuscripts 
fiis other coreligionists. (XXI). In the 
• ■ nest year a monk of Kashmir and another 

from W. India came both bringing Sanskrit manuscripts (XXII). 
Five years latter (a.d. 1009), we find again two monks coming 

Chong-te, a monk fo China. OhoDg-te, a sramapa of W. India 

of W. India, ^l^g gggj.j. a, few relics, 

some Sanskrit texts and an impression of VajrSsana. Kio-kie, 
a sramapa of Central India came to the court. He also brought 
some relics, an impression of the Vajrasana and a few leaves of 
the sacred tree. When Kio-kie. returned to India, he receivofi by 
an imperial decree a Kasaya-cloth to be offered 
retais from *^na1:o to the Vajrltsana of ■ Mahabodhi. The monk 

offer Kas^a^cloth to received silver, tea and fruits for his 

route. (XXIII). In the succeeding years 
(1011-15) several sramanas came, all bringing Sanskrit texts 
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summarized several versions and sections in one paragraph and have omitted 
unnecessary details and disputes regarding the text, 
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and relics. In 1015 the kingdom of Sou-lien in the Southern sea, 
sent an ambassador to China for offering tribute and sacred books 
of India. (XXVI)- In 1016 several monks 

arrived. T’ien-kio, a srama^a of IJdyana, 

Miao-te of Ceylon, several srama^as from 
Xaccha (?) in W. India, one from Central India, another from 
Vareudra (Fo-lin-tai) or eastern India ; all arrived ivith books 
(XXVII). This is the last year in which any Hindu came to 
China during the reign of Ohen-Tsung. 

Chen-Tsung was succeeded in 1022 by Jen-Tsung who had 
a longer career than his predecessor 
(1022-1063) ; but during his long reign of 
nearly forty years only five monks came 
struggling to China, each carrying a 
bundle of Sanskrit books, which they either 
wanted to propagate in China or save from 
the reaction, which had set in in India. The last year in 
which a Hindu monk came from India was 1053. Che-ki 
siang, a sramana of "W. India with his 


Emperor Jen-Tsung 
1022-1063 


live monks came 
with Sanskrit books 


iSt V jar companions came in that year bringing 

iiTSa.^™' probably the last Sanskrit book to China.^ 


We have described above the international relation between 
India and China for a period of a hundred years beginning with 
the first Sung emperor in 960 and ending 


emperor in 1063. 


During this forgotten century of Indian history, 
when our historians are busy describing a border raid by the 
Muslims Turks, more than three hundred Chinese monks wended 
their way to India, for a kingdom more lasting than those coveted 
by 'their healthier contemporaries. India was still sending her 
monks abroad in China and Tibet in North and to Cejlon, 
Burma and Southern Seas to preach the Gospel of Maitreyi 
and Karupa. 




YnAN-MAKCHir Pebiod, 

By the ead of the twelvth ceatury a new nomadic power 
was organized and consolidated in Central Asia. “A Turkish 

Rise of the Mongols the country to the north of China 

suddenly to prominence in the worldy 
affairs and achieved such series of conquests as has no parallel 
in history. These are Mongols.”^ They were a horde of nomadic 
horsemen , their central camp was Karakorum in Mongolia. 

At this time China was divided into three empires, that of Kin 
Tartars in the north with Peking as their capital, that of Sung 
in the south with its capital at Nan-king, and Hsi-hsia in the 
centre. The military campaigns of Chenghiz Khan the great 

Ciiengiiiz Khan Mongols brought a new element 

1206 .i.D. in the politics of Asia. The different Mongolian 

tribes were united in 1206 a. n. under their 
leader who then carried his victorious arms almost to every 
part of Asia, in the west up to Bulgaria, Serbia, Hungary and 
Russia, in the east up to the Pacific, and to the south it touched 
the borderland of China, Tibet and India. 

On the death of Chenghiz, his son and successor Ogotai 
succeeded in conquering the N. China from the Kitans. Ogotai 
died in 1241 and Mankou Khan was elected the Q-reat Khan ; and 
it was during his reign that his younger brother Khublai Khan 
extended the Mongol supremacy over Southern China as far as 
Tun-nan in 1253 a. d. The ascendency of the Great Mongol chief 
Khublai to pow;er in 1259 marks a new era 
in tbe history of Buddhism, a short period of 
glorious activities just before the commence- 
ment of the declining days. . 

^ A short History of th$ World, p. 169. ■ 
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Mankou Khan was a tolerant emperor. In 1251 he conferred 
on Li Tche-tchiang, the title of the head of Taoism, and on Hai-ynn 
that of Buddhism. In the foUowing year he honoured a certain 
Na-mo as Kuo-shih or rajyaguru of some ‘western’ coun ry 
and entrusted to him the work of general administration of 

Buddhism in the empire. 

We have already seen that Chinese Buddhism was on its 
wane, the quality of work had degenerated and the intemt of 
the Sung emperors had flagged. The Taoists 
Figh.t between the growing powerful ; under the last 

"^^B^dhists. Northern Sung emperor Hui-Tsung (1101- 
1126) Taoism was reorganized and by the^ imperial decree 
the Buddha and his Arhats were enrolled in the Taoist pantheon , 
temples and monasteries were allowed to exist only on condition 
of describing themselves as Taoist. This pai^cnlar act o 
peisecution did not last long ; but since then the whole 
Attitude of the people and their rulers underwent great change. 
The Taoist had begun to misapproprite the ^ ^ 

Buddhist sahghas and regular plagirarism went on with Buddhis 
pantheon and books. 

The Buddhists in their helpless state sought redress from the 
Mongol chiefs. Mankou Khan convened a 
“.SS“ Si.™' Karakorum m 1254, in which 

meeting. Christians, Mohammedans and Buddhists toon 

part. In this meeting the Buddhists did not fare well and again 
in 1256 another meeting was held in the Khan’s palace. ^ Mankou 
Khan himself, with some of his ofidcials attended the discussion. 
Pa-yu represented the Buddhists. In this meeting the Taoists 
were defeated and they were ordered by an imperial decree to 
return the Buddhist establishments occupied by them. But the 
Taoists were too powerful to listen to an imperial decree from 
Karakorum. 

The next year (1256) another assembly was called by the 
Khan. Learned Buddhist monks came there in numbers to take 
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part m ae discussion ; but tbe Taoists did not attend. The 
Mongol Khan took it to be an admission of the incapability of the 
Buddhists are declared I's^oists and he recognized the superiority 
of the Buddhists in these terms : “Just as 
, / fingers come out of the palm of the hand, 

'^e uddhist doctrine is likewise the palm, the other religions are 
like the fingers.” 

No action was however taken against the Taoists by Mankou 
fihan, and he delegated his younger brother Khublai to deal with 
the matter. 

In 1258 Khublai Khan convened a great religious assembly 
at Shang-ton (N-W. of Dolon-nor), which was attended by 
about 300 Buddhists monks and 200 Taoists; two hundred 
Confueianists served as arbiters. Amongst the Buddhists there 
was Na-mo, the kuo-shih of Western countries, and abbot of 
Shao-lin temple, the famous Tibetan monk Phags-pa (1239-1280), 
the nephew of the great SEskya Pandit, of whom we shall know 
moie in our Tibetan studies. Phags-pa, though he was only 
nineteen years of age played a decisive role in the discussion. It 
is said that a Buddhist monk came from Yun-nan to attend this 
congress of religions. In the discussion which 
took place, the Buddhists came out victorious 
through the eloquent exposition of young 
Phags-pa. The Taoists were defeated and 
seventeen of their leaders had to shave their heads and become 
Buddhist monks according to the contract entered beforehand. 
The Buddhists got back 237 monasteries which they had lost. 
Khublai recognized the superiority of Buddhism and ordered the 
Taoists texts desparaging Buddhism to be burnt. 

When Khublai Khan became emperor of China, he appointed 


Khublai convenes ano 
ther meeting and 
Buddhism delared 
superior 


Phags-pa Rajya-guni, 


Phags-pa as the rSjyaguru in 1260, and 
recognized him as the head of the Buddhist 
church. Khublai established a special relation between Tibet 
and China through the Lamaist hierarchy and from this time 
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Tibetan lamas began to take lead in the Baddbist activities in 
China and Mongolia. Pbags-pa’s attempt to 
ffis work for reform the script of the Mongolians and Ms 
oBgoians. contribution to Mongolian civilization 

has been discussed elsewhere (Oeutral Asia). He attempted the 
work of orgauisiug the work of ti-auslaling Buddhist texts luto 
Chinese and translated Mmself a Hinayana Yinaya called the 
MulasatvAstirSda Karmavaca (Nanjio, 1137). This ^ scholar 
died Yorj youug, at the age of 42 only, lu 1280 having been 
greatly honoured by the Mongol emperor, who gave him the 

title of the great and precious Law.^ _ _ ^ ^ 

The Mongol emperors were extremely superstitious and showed 

their sincere devotion to the Buddhist religions literature. 
Ehnblai Khan saw that the monasteries in Peking were all 
supplied with books and ordered the priests to recite them on 
stated days. It was at this epoch that a new 
Collection of Tripitaka QQ^gction of Tripitaka was published under 

his imperial order (1280-81). TMs catalogue 
was compiled by CMng-cM-siang, together with some Hindu, 
Tihetau and Chinese priests and officials. This catalogue is 
generally caUed Ohu-ynen-lu (Hanjio, 1612). These are transla- 
tions made bv 194 persons under twenty-two dynasties m 
rpTiod of 1219 years from 67 a. n. to 1285. Besides 
these there are 95 Indian and 118 Chinese miscellaneous 
works The compilers of the Chi-ynen-lu compared the 
Chinese translations with the Tibetan translations of the 
Kaninr and Tanjur, and added the Sanskrit title in translation 
and gave a note after each Chinese title, sta ting whether both 

'"Tooted and adapted“from Dr. P. C. Bag^’s India and China-Greater 
India Society, Bulletin, No. 2, 


Divisions and Classifications: 

1, SntrSf Mah.a>y3in3i 


2. Yinaya 

3, Abbidharma 


Hinayana 

Mahayana 

Hinayana 

Mahayana 

Hinayana 


897 in 
291 in 
- 21 in 
69 in 
117 in 
38 in 


2980 

710 

56 

504 

628 

708 


fasc. 

fasc, 

fasc. 

fasc. 

fasc. 

fasc. 
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in the Tibetan version. This comparison, however, seems to 
have been made only through a catalogue of the Tibetan 

W^bT’ ^ith the translations themselves. 

i ^ eitheless, it is curious to see that there have been so manv 
Chinese translations, which are similar to, though they do not 
agree exactly with the Tibetan translations.' ' ' 

Another catalogue compiled originaUy by Wang-ku of the 
Another eatali^ua dynasty (960-1280) was continued by 

V I A . Kwau-chu-pa .in a.d. 1368. This catalogue 
entirely depends upon the previous one and adds a short account 

of the contents of each book.^ 

The attitude of the Yuen or Mongol , dynasty (1280-1368) 

Latter Mongol ‘Considerably: to Buddhism, 

emperors itnorinous sums were expended on subventions 
^0 monasteries, printing book and performing 
public ceremonies. Eeference has already been to the literary 
interest shown by Khublai Ehan. The second Mongol emperor 
Jen-Tsung (1311-1320) showed equal interest for literary work. 
He ordered further translations to be made into Mongol and 
later had the whole Tripitaka copied in letter of gold.^ 

In 1314 Sha-lo-pa, a disciple of Phags-pa translated a work 

Sha-lo-pa, disciple n Cheng-su-chu-hn 

of Pl^srpa. (iNan]io, 1320). It was compiled by Phags-pa 

for the sake of Chan-chin, the crown-prince 

of Khublai. This is a useful and interesting manual of 

Buddhist terminology, consisting of extracts from several sutras 

> Naniio. Intro, p. xxii ; also for the contents see Julien, Journal Asiatioue 
3849 pp. 353-446. ■ ’ 

^ The catalogue was first sent by M. P. Habauc of fiussi'a to S. Julien 
of Paris in 1844. After a careful study, Julieh published a ■ Concordance Sinico 
Smiskrit in the Journal Asiiique. 1849, pp, : 351-446. Buniyo Nanjio, while 
compiling his great catalogue made use of this valuable catalogue in which 
many Sanskrit names have been restored, J- P. T. S, 1905, p. 81. 

* The activities of the Mongol emperors for strengthening their literature 
have been d^cribed fully elsewhere, ' ,, 
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and sastras. A few translations were made in this period by 
persons of whom we huow little. 

Historical books and books on miscellaneous topics were 
largely added by native writers at this epoch. Of such^wor 
I should mention only one. It is Nien-oheng s 
ISieE-cheng’s History oq the Hist07'y of Buddhism^ 

of Bu isin. Ho-tsu-li-tao-tung-tsai (Nanjip, 1637), 

which begins with the so-called first ruler of China Phan-ku, 
down to AJ). 1333 or 1344, when the compilation was completed. 

It relates several events concerning not only Buddhism, but also 
Confucianism and Taoism. 

We have come to the close of the literary activity in the form 
of translating Sanskrit books into Chinese. The Yuen dynasty 
probably saw the last translation done from Sanskrit. The 
Buddhism of the Yuan dynasty specially of the 
capital was greatly affected; by Lamaism. 
by Lamaism. emperor Shuu-ti is said to have 

witnessed md**ent plays aad daaees in the company 
and created a scandal which contributed to the downfall of the 
dynasty The Mongols were driven by the native Chinese 
dynasty known as Ming. The Ming dynasty reigned from 1368 

to 1644. 

Pew MiTig emperors showed personal interest in religion 
and their favour was always guided by some political motive. 

Tai-tsu the first Ming emperor, in 1377, by an 

SiSTtadfo?’' imperial decree, ordered that all monks should 
Buddiist texts.a Lwfdcmatara sUtra, Prajnapararmta 

Hfdaya sHtra, and Vajraehediha. He also called together the 
priests of the DhySna school to write commentaries and thereupon 
Tsung-lo and Ju-chi wrote three brief commentaries on the above 
three works (Hanjio, 1613, 1614, 1615). 

The third emperor Ch’eng-tsu, when a boy was educated by 
a Buddhist Priest and the emperor imbibed Buddhist and literary 
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tendencies. He wrote ten laudatory compositions in prose and 

Emperor Ch’eng-tsu between 1410 and 1415, wliich were 
Budlha^* weorporated in the Tripitaka (Hanjio, 1616). 

/ ^ , He compHed another book in nine fasciculi, 

'nown as Memors of spiritual priests^ in which 209 priests both 

Also ‘Memories of ^ are mentioned, from KSsyapa 

the spiritual priests.’ MStanga 67 A. D. to P’u-an of the Southern 

Sung dynasty (1127-1280), who are in narration 
preceded by some priests of the Yuan dynasty (1280-1368). The 
emperor selected those priests, whose actions seemed very wonder- 
ful and almost supernatural, as they are described in older 
memoires. (Nanjio, 1620). On the whole Buddhism flourished 
under the Mings and got the imperial support from time to time 
'R’ith intervals of persecution. The reign of 
^^’tsuug (1506-1521) was extremely favour- 
d^m and knew Sans- able to Buddhism, The emperor himself was a 
learned Buddhist scholar who knew Sanskrit 
as well as Mongol and Arabic. The study of Sanskrit had been 
throughout encouraged in China and books on grammer and lexicon 
14^-0 , . written in Chinese. During the Ming 

still for training inter- rule,- Sanskrit study decayed in C hina • still 

TTl'F'fti 

Yun-lo founded in 1407 a school of languages 
for training interpreters at which Sanskrit was taught among -• 
other tongues.^ 

During the Ming dynasty the thirteenth' catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka was published in 1368-1396 in 3 fasciculi ; this 
was the catalogue of the southern collection of edition of the Chinese 
„ , , , ^ . Buddhist canon, published in Hanking, under 

Tnpitala. the reign of the first Mmg emperor T ai-tsu 

(1368-1396). It was re-issued by the third 
emperor of the same dynasty with more books (Hos. 1622-1662 of 
Hanjio’s Catalogue) added to it and finally published by Mi-tsang' 
a Chinese monk at the beginning of the seventeenth century. This 
was the basis of B. Hanjio’s Catalo^e. 



‘ Oxford, Clarendon Presss, 1883. 
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The Chinese Tripitaka was preserved in manuscripts for more 
than nine hundred years from 67 a. d. to 972 a. d., when it was 
printed for the first time. After that year 

Subsequent ^itions . times Tripitaka was reprinted and 

avan Lnty toes that it was 
issued duriug the Suug aud Tuan dyuasties (960-1368); but d^ug 
the trouble occuring towards the end of the luan peuo , 
them perished, and those only taken to Japan were preser ^ - 
Under the Manchu rule which began in 1644 an en 
1910, the Chinese Tripitaka was published by 

Tsnng and Eao-Tsung, who ruled between 1^03 and 1795. ^ in 
modern times, a reprint of the Chinese Tripita a 
published by Mrs. Hardoon in 1913 at Shang-han e . 

published in Japan, which are the standard and es 
of the Tripitaka, are described in our section of Japan. 

Of all the collections of the Tripitaka the Ming - Catalogue has 
been made famous by the English translation 
done by the great 

by Nanjio- Nanjie. His CalaJhgue of Chinese 

Trnnslalion of the BwMhist TripUalof « gave a 
comprehensive idea oi the rich Buddhist literature of the Mm 
Asia. His eatable eiumerates 1662 works classified into four 

divisions. 

1. Sutra Pitaka (Ching-tsang). ' 

. 2. Vinaya Piteka (Lu-tsang). 

3. Abhidharma Piteka fLun-tsang). 

4. Miscellaneous works (Tsa-tsang)- 

The first three contains translations and the fourth original 
Chinese works. The first division called Ching or Sutras amounts 
to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 
1081 works and is subdivided as 

(a) MahSyEna sTitras 541 Books. , 

(b) HinaySna slltras 240 Books. ^ 
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(c) MahaySiia and Hinayana sQtarati, (admitted into canon 

during the Snng and Yuan dynasties) 300 Books. 

The Mahay ana Sutras comprise of works most esteemed by 
Chinese Buddhists. It is divided into seven classes (1) BrajnS- 
paramiS class 22 works, (2) Eathakuta class 38 works, (3) 
MahS-sannipSta class 26 works, (4) Jiyatamsaka class 26 works, 
(5) MrvSpa class 13 works, (6) Sutras of Duplicate translations 
excluded from the preceeding five classes 250 works, (7) Sutras 
of Single translation, excluded from the five classes 166 works. 

The Vinaya Pitaka is sub-divided into MahUyUna and HinaySna 
texts. The MahSySna Vinaya consists of only 26 works. 
The Hinayina sections comprises of five well-defiued recensions 
of the code, besides extracts, compendiums etc. These are 60 
in number, (1) Vinaya of the SarvSstivadins. (2) The Vinaya 
of Mula-sarvSstivadins of Yi-tsing, (3) Vinaya of the Dharma- 
gupta schools, (4) Vinaya of the MahisSsakas, (5) Mahasapghika 
Vinaya. 

The Abhidharma Pitaka is also divided into MahSySna and 
HinayUna. They are philosophical works of Asvaghosa, FUgUrJuna, 
Asapga, Vasubandhu, iryadeva, and other MahUyUna masters. 
They represent two principal schools of thoughts, YogUcSra and 
Madhyamika. There are 94 works in this division. The 
HinayUna Abhidharma chiefly represents the SarvUstivSda school 
and contains 37 works. It shows no correspondence with the 
Pali Pitaka. Besides these there are about two dozen works 
on Abhidharma of the MahSySna and HinayUna, successively 
admitted into the canon during the Sung and Yuan dynasties. 

The miscellaneous portion contains books of the sages and 
wise men of India 147 in number, and works written by 
Chinese writers on Buddhist subjects 196 in number. Some of 
the works of the latter section was admitted into the canon during 
the Ming dynasty.^ 


* Nanjio, Intro., p, ix, x. 
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The Chinese Tripitaka is a literarj and bihliographioal coUeGtion 
rather than ecclesiastical canon. It contains translations of 
Indian works on Buddhism and such hooks as possess a certain 
age and authority- It contains history, biography, travel books, 
lexicons, and books on various subjects and therefore it can well 
be said to be an encyclopaedia of Buddhist knowledge of China 
and India. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 

OF 

SANSKRIT WORKS 

Translated 

info 


Chinese 

(with the names of translators) 



Translation 

Nanjio 

Page 

A'ksayamati ."paripriccha ■ 

BodMruei 

(23.45) 

250 

Aksarainatimirdesa 

Chu Fa-hu (Bharinaraksa) 

(74) 

39 


CM-yen & Pao-im 

(77) 


Aksobhyasj'a-Tathagatasya vjmlm (1) Lokaksema 

(68) 

17 


(2) Bodhimci 

(336) 

250 

Anguiimallya sutra 

Gunabhadra 

(434) 

139 

Acintyaprabhasa (bodhisattva) 




nirdesa 

Eumarajiva 

(396) 

188 

Aeintya-boddha-visaya nirdesa 

Bodhinici 

(23.35) 

250 

Ajatasatru-kankritya vinodana 

(0 Lokaksema 

(174) 

17 


(2) Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(182) 

39 


(3) Abridged 

(183) 


*AtIta pratyiitpanna hetu-phaia sfira»’ Gunabhadra 

(666) 

142 

Adbhutadharina-paryaya 

(1) Anon-Han Dynasty 

(260) 



(2) Hiuen tsang 

(261) 

211 


(3) ? T’ang-chiug 

(400) 


Anaksara-granthaka-rocana 




garbha sutm 

Divakara 

(221) 

242 

Anantamnkha^Yinisodhana-nirdesa Bodhinici (222-223) 

250 

Anakara-ointa-rajas (?) sastra 

[Dignaga] 




Paramartha (1172) 

(232) 

233 

Anantamukha-sadliaka dharani (?) 

(f) Ohi-Chien 

(353) 

28 


(2) Eniig*rte-chih k Hsuen chang(354) 



(3) Sahgha-bhara 

(355) 

150 


(4) Buddhabhadra 

(356) 

61 


(5) Buddhasanta 

(357) 

174 


,(6) Gunabhato 

(358) 

142 


(7) Jin^pta 

(359). 

193 


(8) Chi-yen ^ 

(360) 

' 144 

Anavatapta Nigarjuna 




paripriccha sutra 

Chu Fa«hu ©harmakaksa) 

(437) 

w 

Antambhava sutra 

Fo-nien (Buddhasmrti) 

(463) 

80 

Aparimitayu-sutra 

Sanghavarman 

(27) 

143 



'Amitayus sutra’ (Lost)^ 
’Amitayiis (Nava) sutra' 


Aparimitayus-sutra-sastra 


Abhidharma kosakarika 
Abiiidliarma-kosa-sastra 


Translation 
[Yasubandliu] 

Bodhiruci (0 

Aparivartya-sutra (see Avaivartya suW ^ (Dtomamksa) 

(2) Aaon. Liang Dyuansty. 

(3) OM-yen & Pao-yun 

[Yasubandliu] 

Hiuen tsang 
[YasubandLu] 

(1) Hinen Isang 

(2) Paramartha 

Abbidharma-Jnanaprasthana-sastra [Katyayamputra] 

(1) Gautamasanghadeva 

(2) Hiuen tsang 

AbMdharma Prakaranapada tVasumitral 

(1) Hiuen tsang 

(2) Gunabhadra and Bodluyas 

Abbidbarma Prakarana-sasana sastra [Sanghabbadra] 

Hiuen tsang 

Abbidbarma Mabavibbasa sastra [Ed. by ^yayanipute] 
Abluttnaima n*. Buddhavai-inan (mcomp) 

(2) Hiuen tsang 

AttUtenu. Tii«Sni^l»y.paa Sato [ArtetD.va-s.rmA.1 
Abbidbarma Sangttiparyayapada 

Abbidbarma Skandapada [Mabamaudglyana] 

Hiuentsang 

Abbidbarma Hridayasastra [Hbarmainan] 

Auiiiuuaii Gautama sangbadeva 

and Hwui-yen 

A»iah»m-.prito) 

(?) m 

IS" 

•Aiaitasoto’ 

‘Amita suddba samyak sambuddba sutra 
. • Po 

Cliu Pa-ku (Dkaniiaraksa) 

(1) Buddhabkadra (Lost) 

(2) Pao-yuE (Lost) 
Bkatoaikitra . (Lost) 


Nanjio 

(1204) 

(150) 

(151) 
(158) 

(1270) 

(1267) 

(1269) 


Pape 

250 

39 

144 

225 

224 

163 


(1273) 

70 

(1275) 

219 

(1277) 

221 

s (1292) 

139 

(1266) 

228 

(1263) 

126 

(1264) 

223 

(1281) 

8222 

(1276) 

221 

(12%) 

222 

(1288) 

54 

(1278) 


(509) 


(680) 

46 


193 

(Lost) 

25 


23 

(26) 

28 

(27) 

22 

(Lost) 

23 


39 


144 



‘Asoka (raja) Avaclana 


Asta Buddha sntra 
Aftta mandalaka sutra 


Asta-saliasrika-Pmj naparami ta Hiuentsang 
ABtaguni-sii tra’ C lii«chien 

Asta-maha-sri caits^a sainskrita stotra’ 

la-hsien 


Translation 

•tmi'nJ.r'Sf sainbuddha sutra’ (Lost) Chu Ta-li 

Aimuj us- fatliagata-parsliad’ Bodhii-uci 

Amitayur vyuha sutra (Maliayaaa) 

Pa-hsiea 


“Amitayur Dliyanasutra 
Amitartha sutra 
Anioaliapasa kalparaja 
Amoffhapasa dharani 

Amogliopasa Hrdaya silstra 


Artlia-viuiseaya-dliarmaparyaya 
Alpaksara PrajSaparamita 
(Piirnaniukiia) Avadanasataka 
Avadana sutra Dharmatrata 


Kalayasas 

Dliarmakrtayasas 

Bodhiruci 

(1) Jinagupta 

(2) LiWu-Thao 

(3) Bodhiruci 

(4) Hiueu-tsang 

(5) Ratoacinta 
suvaraadharaui (?) 
T’iea-si-tsai 
CM-Chien 

Chu Fo-uiea 


Nanfto 

(235) 

(863) 

(198) 

(133) 

(317) 

(312) 

(314) 

(315) 

(316) 

(313) 
(1015) 
(797) 

(1324) 

(1321) 


Avalokitesvara bodhisattva Samaatamukha paflvarta of the Saddharma 


Pupclarika Kuinarajiva 

‘Avalokitesvara-b-Mahasthanaprapta-b- vyakarana sutra 

Than-wu-chie (Dharmakara) 
Avalak-itesvara-mSta dharani Fa-hsiea 

‘Avidyaraksa-suti-a’ Anon. Ts’in Dynasty 

AvalokiteSvara Ekadasa mukha dharani 


Avaivartya (?) sutra 


(137) 

(395) 

(910) 

(1369) 


ASokadatta Yyakarapa 


“Asoka raja sutiB’ 
‘Asoka-raja Jitmnf 
Asta Buddhaka 


(0 Tasogupta 

(327) 

189 

(2) Hinen-tsaDg 

(328) 

211 

(1) Clm Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(150) 

39 

(2) Anon. N. Liang 

(157) 


(3) Chii-yen and Pao-yan. 

(158) 


Baddliasanta 

(23132) 

!74 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmraksa) 

(42) 

39 

ra' Anon» B. Tsin 

(1344) 

43 

Saughapala 

(1343) 

44 

An Fa-chin 

(1459) 

43 

(1) Chi-chien 

(299) 

28 

(2) Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(300) 

39 

(3) Sahghabhara 

(301) 

150 

(4) Jinagupta 

(302) 

193 

Gautama PrajSaruci 

(400) 

185 

0) Fa-hsien , . . . 

(880) 

305 

(2) Amoghavajra ' 

(981) 

291 



Usnisa-Cakravarti (Btantra saksara Prasasta Buddha-Usnlsa-States) 

Amogkavajra 


Translation 


Nanjio 


Ugra-pariprecha . 

(1) Sanghavamiari 

(2) An Hsuen 

(3) Ohu Ta hu (Dktrmaraks 

rf<1«navaraa [Dharmatrata] (Dharmasamgraha 

Udanavaiga Tien-si-tsai 

(AvadSna) Fo-nien 

‘TIdayana Tatsaraia Paripriecha’ • 

(1) Bodhiruci 

(2) Fa-chu 

(3) Fa-tHen (Dharmadeva ?) 

Upaya Kausalya-liridaya sastra [Nagarjuna] 

Ki-lOe-ye and Than-yao 

Ullanibana sutra' ‘ Chu-Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa 


(2319) 

(33) 

(34) 

Biahartha 

(1439) 

(1321) 

(23,29) 

(38) 

(788) 

(1257) 

(303) 


233,271 


18 

23,252 


‘Astadasa-nikaya siitra’ 

Hiuen tsang 

'‘Hiuentog 

‘SSI 

Akasa garblia-bodlnsatlia-dharani-satra 

^ Dharmamitra 

Sutra Bndddayasas 

sutra Jina gupta. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Advasaya saneodana 0) 3m^up a 

(2) Bodbirnci 

■,-r - ■ ’I K onVirillekha (') Sangbavarman 

‘Arya Haganuna b.-suhrUieKna w 

” (3) Gunawman 

■wtira'i. Simskrite ktote.' Sh>h-h« 

ill b. «Bs.tak, samteB ktoto 


‘Aiya-Avalokitesvara b. gupa stotra’ 

^ Shih-hu (Danapala) 

Arva-Avalokiteswa b.-Samskrita 

Fa-tien (Dhamadeva) 

‘Aryatrata Buddbamatrika yimsati puja stotra-sutra’ 

An Tsang 

Alambana Pariksa (pratyaya-dhyana ^tra) [Dignaga] 

Hiuen tsang 


‘Agaraokta-dvadasa-nidana-sntra’ 


k TT:rr A«^. 


(1076) 

(1078) 

(1068) 

(1173) 

(1339) 


(1284) 


(1187) 


(69-70) 

( 68 ) 

(67) 

(37) 

(23.25) 

(1440) 

(1441) 

(1464) 

(1079) 


(1075) 



( 5 ) ' M!r 



Guhya-garbharaja 

Gubya-samaya-garblia-rlia 

Qrahainatrika-dliaraiil 

Ghanavyuha 


SMh-hu (Danapala) 
Shih-hu (Danapala) 
Fa-t’icn (Dharmadeva) 
Divakara 

Fa-bu ODbarniaraksa) 
Fa-tlen (Dharmaeva) 


Ghanti sutra 


_ ^ Translator 

jEkottara*agama [cf. Mgnttara nikaya] 

Dharmanandi 
Gautama Prajnaraci 

Eka§loka sastra [Sagarjiina] Gautama Prajnaraci 

'Ekaksara-Usmsa-eakraraja sutra’ Amoghavajra 
EaiiakaTaraa purvayoga Gautama Prajnaraci 
Karandamilia sutra T’ien-si-tsai 

Eanina-pundarika sutra Diiarmaraksa 

KarmaTibluga Dliarmagrantha(?) An SMb-kao 
Karma-siddba-prakarana sutra [Yasubandbu] 

Hiuen tsang 
Yimoksaprajna 

Karinavarana pratisarana (praticcbedana) (see Triskandbaka) 

Jinagupta and Dbarmagupta 
Karmavaraiia visuddbi mabayana sutra 

Anon. Ts’in Dynasty 
EAsyapa-parivarta Anon 

Lokaksema 
Anom Ts’in Dynasty 
Sbib-bu (Danapala) 

Kumarajwa 

Cbi-cbia-ye and Tban-Tao 
SMp-bu (Danapala) 
Bodbiruci (N. Wei) 
Obi-Cbien 

(Dbarmagupta Scbool) 
Bodbiruci 
Kumarajiya 
Bodbiruci (N. Wei) 
Yinitaruci 
Bodbiruci (T’ang) 

Bodbiruci (IT* Wei) 
Amogbayajra 
Bodbiruci 
Yi-tsing 

Cbu Fa-bu (Dbar marak^a) 


Kosa-Earaka (see Nyayanusara) 
Eusaiamula-samparigraba sutra 
Kusumasaneaya-sutra 
Eausika-prajnaparamita 
Ksamavati-vyakarana sutra 
Esamakara-bodiiisattva sutra 
Ksudraka Agama 
Gaiigottara upasika paripriccba 
GayMirsa 


Gayasirsa-tika [Yasubaudbu] 
Garuda-garbha-raja (or tantra) 
Garbba sutra 


Fo-nien 

Gunaratna-Saiikusumita-paripriccba 

Bodbiruci (T’ang) 


JSfanjio Page 


( 543 ) 53 . 55 , 73,76 


( 1912 ) 

( 1024 ) 

( 390 ) 

( 782 ) 

( 142 ) 

( 685 ) 


(1221) 187 
( 1222 ) 


( 1090 ) 


( 1094 ) 

( 23 . 43 ) 

( 57 ) 

( 58 ) 
( 805 ) 


( 425 ) 

( 402 ) 

( 865 ) 

( 461 ) 

( 378 ) 


( 23 . 31 ) 

( 238 ) 

( 239 ) 

( 240 ) 

( 241 ) 
( 1191 ) 

1054 ) 

( 23 . 13 ) 

( 23 . 14 ) 
( 32 ) 

( 433 ) 



Nanjio 

( 483 ) 

( 982 ) 

(116) 

( 121 ) 

( 266 ) 

( 520 ) 

( 598 ) 

( 1261 ) 

( 63 ) 

( 230 ) 

( 231 ) 


Jataka-mala [Aiya-sutra] 
JfiaEOttara-b. paripriccha 


( ^ ) 




Translator 

T-~aiuEtyaguh5^a-iiirclesa Cku Fa-lau XDharmaraksa ?) 

BVhu (Dharmaraksa ?) 

Tiirka sastra {V*ri3iil)aiidliu] Parauiartha. ■ 

Tiiiambara (or bala) airdesa BodWruci ■ 

Dliarmaraksa (Liaag Dynasty) 
Triskandhaka Jinagupta & Dharmagiipta 

Sanghapala 
An Shih-kao 

Dainamiildia sntra’ 

Dasaeakra-ksitigarblia Hinant-sang- 

Anon 

Daidig-andhakara-yicHivainsana sutra 

Clin Fa-hn (Dliarmaraksa) 
Dasadharmaka Buddliasanta 

Sanghapala 

DaMdmmika sastra [Yasiibandlui] Bodhiruci (N/ Wei) 
Dasabhumika sHtra Chn Fa-hn Oliarmaraksa) 

Kiimarajiya-Buddhayasas 

‘Dasablinini klesa cliedika’ Fo-nien. : • . 

‘Dasadiista karma margasastra’ [Asvaghosa] 

Suryayasas (?) 

Dasa-sahasrika-prajnaptomiia 

Hmen-tsang 
Lokaksema 
. Knmirajiva 

Dliarinapriya and Fo-nien 

CM-chien 

Shi-hn (Danapala) 

“Dasa-padartha vaisesika' [Jnanacandra] Hiuen-tsang 
Dlrghanakha-parivrajaka Paripriccha Yi-tsing 

Dirgha Sgaiiia Btiddhayasas and Fo-nien. 

Devata sutra (?) Hiuen-tsang 

‘Dudristi siilTa Anon, Early Sung. 

Dvadasanikaya sastra [Na^rjuna] Kumarajiva 

Dvadasa-buddhaka dharani Jinagupta 

Yi-tsing 

‘Dvacatvarimsa sutra’ Kasyapa Matanga 

Dharmagupta bhiksnkarman Hiuen-tsang 

Dharmagiipta bhiksunikarman Gunavarman 

Dharmagupta vinaya Buddhayasas and Fo-nien 

Dharma-cakra-prayartana sutra An Shih-kao 

Ti-tsibgd . 

Dharmatrata-clhyana-sutra Buddhabhadra 

Dharmadhatu-prakrity-asambheda nirdesa 

Mandra 

Dharmadhatu-hrdaya samvata-nirdesa, (same as above) 


< 8 ) 



Nctnjio Fag* 
( 1365 ) 

( 1353 ) 

( 134 ) 

( 1439 ) 

( 921 ) 

( 470 ) 

( 426 ) 


Dharmapada (text) 3 tj.. y. 

„ Avadana siitra (com.) Fa-chu aad Fa- 

„ Avadana (com) lo-nien 

„ (Udanavarga text) T’ien-sitsai 

Dharma-larira sutra Fa-tsien 

Dhamarvinasa-sgtra _ 

Dhatma sanglti sutra BodMram ^ 

‘Dharma-liaAgraha’ Shi-hu (Danapala) 

DhatuKyapada (Abhidliarma) [V^umitra] Hiuen-tsang 
Dharani-sanagraha 
I)liva.jagra-keyura-dharaiii 
Nanda-pravaryya-sutra 
Niyataniyatagati mudravatara 


Atignpta 
Banapala 
la-cta 

Grautama Prajnaruci 
Yi-tsing 

Makantha-[Saliasraksa-sahasravahu avalokitesvara 

vrddliadMrani kaya sutra Bodhiruci 
■ Chi-t’ung 

‘Nidanacaya sutra.’ ‘C’ang Mong Siang 

Nyayadvara tarka-§astra [Nagarjuna] Hiuen-tsang 

Ti-tsing 

Nyaya-praveia Tarka-sastra [Sankarasyamin] Hiuen-tsang 

NyaySnusara-sastra [SaAgnabhadra] Hiuen-tsang 

Paficaviihsatisabasrika PrajBaparamita 

Hiuen-tsang 

. Moksala and Chu Shu-lan 
Or Suklaratna 
Kumarajiva 

Cbu Fa-bu (Dharmaraksa) 

‘Pancaeatika’ p.p. Siang-kung 

Hiuen-tsang 

Pancaskandhaka lastra [Vasubandbu] Hiuen-tsang 

Pancaskandbaka vaipulya sastra [Stbitamati’s-com.] 

Divakara 

Padinacintainani dharapi sutra Siksanauda 

Eatnaciuta 

Yi-tsing 

Bodliiruci 

Danapala 

Paramartha-dharmavijaya sutra Gautama Prajnaruci 

Jinagupta 

Paramartha samvrti satyanirdesa Chu Pa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

Fa-hai 
Kumarajiva 
Amoghavajra 
Harendrayasas 
Danapak 


Parna-savari-dharan!. 
Pitaputra-Samagama 
Punyabala avadana. 


( 9 ) 




Buddhabhasita-samantajvalamala-vianddha-sphutikrta-cintamani- 
mudra-lirdaya^aparSita dhara^i pratisara mahavidya raja. 

Amoghavaira 
Hiuen-tsang 


Buddhabiiumt 
Buddhabbumi sutra [Bandbuprabha] 


Hiuen-tsang 

Cbu Fa-bu (Dbarmaraksa) 



Tramlafor 

Nanjio 

Pnspa kufa. 

Obi Chien 

(337) 


Anon. E. Tsin 

(338,339) 

„ Dbarani, 

danapala 

(857) 

PSrna paripricelm 

Kumarajiva 

(23.17) 

Prajuaptipada sastra [Maliamaudgalyayana] 

Prajuaparamiti ardbaiatika 

Fa-bu (Dbarmaraksa) 

(1317) 

Hiuen-tsang 

(I) 


Bodbiruci 

(18) 


Danapaia 

(897) 


’Vajrabodhi 

(1033) 

Praj naparamita-sancayagatha 

Amogbavajra 

(1034) 

Fa-bsien 

(864) 

Prajnaparamita hrdaya sutra 

Kiimirajiva 

(19) 


Hiuen-tsang 

(19) 


Danapala 

(935) 

Prajna-pradipa sastra tika [Nagarjuna & Aryadeva] 



Prabhakaramitra 

(1185) 

Pratimoksa sutra 

Kumarajiva 

(1160) 


Yi-tsing 

(ino) 

Pratimoksa vinaya (of tbe Easyapiya nikya) 



Gautama PrajSarcci 

(1108) 

Pratitya samiidpada sastra [Suddbamati] 


Bodbiruci (N. Wei) 

(1211) 

Pmtitya samudpada sutra 

Cbi-cbien 

(278) 


Hiuen-tsang 

(279) 

Pratyutpanna-buddha-samirmkliayasthita samadM sHtra 



Lokaksema 

(23) 


Fa-cbung 

(421) 

Pratyeka-buddba nidanasastra. 

Anon. 

(1262) 

Pradipa-daaiya sutra 

Narendrayasas 

(428) 

Prabba-sadbana 

Bodbiruci 

(2311) 

Prasauta-viniscaya-pratibarya samadbi sutra Hiuen-tsang 
Pranyataula sastra-tika (see Madbyamaka iastra) 

(522) 


[Nagarjuna and Aryadeva] 


do 

tika [Stbitamati] 

Wei“tsing 

(1316) 

Buddbacarita-kayya [Asvagbosa] 

Dharmaksema 

(1351) 

Buddbacarita (see above Abbiniskramana sutra) 


Buddbapitaka nigraba sutra 

Kumarajiva 

(1095) 


Page 


Buddbasangiti sutra 


1 



Buddha hrdaya-dharani 
Buddha^avatamsaka sutra 


Translator 
Hiueu-tsang 
la-t’ien— (Dharmadeva) 
Buddhabhadra etc 
Siksananda 
Prajna 

‘Bodhicittotpadana sastra’ [Vasubandhu ? ] Kumarajm 
Bodhivakao (vrksa) nirdesa sutra T’ieu si-tsai 
Bodhisattva-earya-nirdesa Gunavarman 

Dharmaraksa 

‘Bodhimanda vyuha dharani sutra’ Am.ogha?aira 

‘Bodhimanda bhasita Ekaksara-usaisa-cakraraja sutra 

Amoghavajra 

Bodhisattva pitaka. Hiuen-t^mg 

Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

Bodhisattva pitaka-avatamsaka Maujusri-mulagarbha-tautra 

T’ien-si-tsai 

H.nb«-oha«, 


Nanjio 

(439) 

(825) 

(87) 

5 ( 88 ) 

(89) 

(1218) 

(791) 

(1085) 

(1085) 

(1025) 


Page 


(23.11) 

(1005) 

(1056) 


Chi-ohien 
Kumaraiiva 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 
Ti-tsing 
Amoghavajra 

Jinagupta 
Divakara 
Lokaksema 
Bodhiruoi 

Ghu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 
Buddhasauta (284) 

BodMrucl 
Yi-tsing 
Yi-tsing. 

Fa-yin 

Fa-tieu (Dharmadeva) 
Bhesajya-guru purvaprauidhaua Dharmagupt.a^ 
Bhesaiyaguru-vaidurya prabhasa purvaprapidhaua Hiuen-tsang 
Bhaisajyaraja bhaisaiya-samudgati sute Kalayasas 
‘MaSiugri satya nama sutra’ Prajna .. . ■ 

Maujusri pariprccha Divakara 

Manjusri buddha-ksetra-gunavyuha Siksananda 

Mandra 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

Manjusri-vikrdita sutra Chu Fa-hu ©hamaraksa) 

Narendrayasas 


Brahmajala §utra 

Bhadrakalpika sutra 

Bhadraka-ratri 

Bhadracari-pranidhana 

Bhadrapala sres%i paripriceha 

Bhadrapala sutra 
Bhadra-mayakara panprecM, 

Bhavasamkrauti sutra 

Bhiksupi pratimoksa-sutra 
Bhutadamara mahatantraraja 


(71) 

(554) 

(1087) 

(403) 

(500) 

(1142) 

(23.3 a) 

(53) 

(76) 

(23,21) 

(35) 

(7) • 

(285) N. wei 
(526) 

(1148) 

(1161) 

(1031) 

(170) 

(171) 

(305) 

(1030) 

(264) 

(23.15) 

(23.46) 

(31) 

(184) 

(185) 


( n ) 



Mahamaya sutra 
l^Iahamegha sutra 


Translator 

3IaBiii5ri sadvrtta-guhya-tautra-rajasya- . 
Tiilisalika-krodlia-vyayafijana Fa-liieu - 

jiadiiyaiiiaka karika [Ifigarajuaa aad Aryadeva] Kumarajiva 
Madliyai ijagama sutra Gautama . Saugliad-eva 

Madliyauta vibiiaga-graatha [Maitreya] .Hiueutsaug 
Madhyauto ylbliiga sastra [Yasubandliu] • 

Hiuen-tsang 


Nanjio Page 


Paramartha 
Aaon. Liang Dynasty 
Narendrayasas 
Anon. Ts’in Dyn, 
Upasunya 

fa-t’ien (Dliarmadeva) 


Alarici dliarani. 

Mahakariiiia pmidarlka 

Maliakusyapa sangiti , 

Mahadanda dharani 

Mahadrama-kianarayraja-pariprcoha Lokaksema 

Kiimaraiiva 

Mahaparinirvaiia sutra (Malxaiyana) 

Dliarmaksema (N. Liang) 
Hwui-yen and Hwui-ckwang 
Hwui-min eta 
Fa-hien and Buddhabhadra 
Hiuen-tsang 

Maliapai*imr?apa sutra (Hinay ana) Fa-bien (4th. Cent) 

Anon E. Tsin 
Po BVtsu 

31ahapunisa sutra [Deva] Tao-t^ai 

Mahapraj Saparamita Hiuen-tsang 

'dlahaprajnaparainita sutra sastra’ [Nagarjuna] 

Kumarajiva 

Maiiapratisara dbaraiii (see Buddha bhasita Samanta etc. 
:i^laiiapratiliarya upadesa Bodliiruci( T’ang) 

Alaliabala-vajrakrodha sutra(?)’ Ajitasena 
^lahablierLliaraka-pariyarta Gunabhadra 

Maliamani-vipuiavimana-visva-supratiathita guhya-parama- 
rahasya-kalparaj a~dharani Bodhiruci 

Anon* Liang Dynasty 


Maliamayuri vidyarajni 


Amoghavajra 

Yi-tsing 

Amoghavajra 

Sanghapala 

Po Srimitra . 

Kumarajiva 

T’ang-ching " 

Jinagupta 

Narendrayasa 

Dharmaraksa (N. Lians) 

Amoghavajra 


(1040) 

(1179) 

(542) 

(1245) 

(1244) 

(1248) 

(847) 

(117) 

(i80) 

(2323) 

(800) 

(161) 

(162) 

(113) 

(114) 
015} 
( 120 ) 
(123) 

( 118 ) 
(119) 
(552) 

(1242) 


(1169) 

(1042) 

(23.22) 

(1048) 

(440) 

(535) 

(536) 
(1028) 

(306) 

(307) 

(308) 
. (309) 

(311) 

(382) 

(186) 

(188) 

(244) 

!(970) 


( 12 ) 


Translator 

- oomm.riaraha sastra [Asaigal 

Eahayana sampaiigraEa paramartha 

Buddhasanta 

Hiueu-tsang 


Jinayasas 

Divakara 

Eatnamati 

Bodbiruci 


Matayana abhisamaya sutra 
Mahayauottara tantra Sastra 

Dliarmaraksa (N-Liang) 

Mahasangha bhiksu vmaya la-hiea aaa 
‘Mahasanni-pata sutra’ 

Maba saugba vinaya 

Maharsahasra-pramardana sutra 
Mabisasaka-karman 

Mahi sasaka yinaya 
Matangi sutra 


Nanjio 

( 1183 ) 

( 1189 ) 

( 1247 ) 

( 1177 ) 

( 195 ) 

( 196 ) 
( 1236 ) 

( 23 ) 

( 842 ) 

( 75 ) 
( 61 ) 
( 530 ) 
( 956 ) 
( 1150 ) 
( 61 ) 
( 1119 ) 
( 784 ) 
( 1153 ) 


la-bieu and Buddbabbadra 
Dbarmaksema 

Buddbabbandra and Fabien 
T’ien-si-tsai 

Ai-t’ung „ ;,,w 

Buddbajiya and CbuTao-Sbang (1^2) 

AuShib-ka. 

Anon. Tsin Dynasty 
Cbi-Cbien and Chu Lub-Ten (5«) 
Ohura-bu 

Wl. -laUPtra maray.™ s™b««hya-paras.-s»,ra 


Ba-bsien 
Gbu Fa-bu 
Anon, TsinDy. 


Mayopatna-smadbi 

‘Milinda-praSna’ ’ 

MlasaryLtiy-ada nikaya-bbiksup^yrnja. 

Eula saryastiyada nidana 
bbiksuni yinaya. 

„ matrika 
yinaya 

„ ymaya-gatba ^ 

vinaya-nidana-matuka-gatha 

” Yi-tsing 

vinaya-sutra 
ekasata karman 
Mekbala-dbarani 
Maitri pratijSa-dbarani 
Maiteya pariprccba 


( 1022 ) 

( 47 ) 

( 1358 ) 


Yi-tsing 

Yi-tsing 

Yi-tsing 

Yi-tsing 

Yi-tsing 


dbarmasta. 


Yi-tsing 

Yi-tsing 

Danapala 

la-bsien 

Bodhiruci 

Gbu Farbu 

Bodhiruci (N. Wei) 


( 1124 ) 

( 1133 ) 

( 1149 ) 

( 1132 ) 

( 1118 ) 

( 1143 ) 

( 1140 ) 

( 1110 ) 

( 1131 ) 

( 940 ) 

( 890 ) 

( 23 . 42 ) 

( 55 ) 

( 23 . 41 ) 


(' 13 ) 



sastra [Asaflga] 


Maitreya Vyakarana 

togacSrabhSmi Sastra [Maitreya] 

,v :« „ Eirika [Jinaputra] 

Rataakarandavyuha. 

■Rataakata, 

Rataakita sUstea, ’ 

RataacSda pariprccha 
Rataajaii paripteciia 
Eataaaieglia DharanI 
Rataaoaeglxa sutra 


Satnarasi 

Rasmi-hirliira-sangiratlii 

Rajayavadaka 


Rajavavadak sutra 
Rastrapala pariprccha 

ijaukayatara sutra 


Lalitavistara 
Lokannvartana sutra 


Translation 
Eumarajlya 
Anon. Ts’iu Dy. 

Ti-teiug 

Hiuen tsang 

Hiuen tsang 
Chu Fa-hu 
Gunabhadra 
Jinagupta 
An. Shih-kao 
Bodhiruci 

Chu fa-hu 
Chu Fa^hu 
Amoghayajra 

Danapala, Fa-hu. Wei-tsing 
Bodhiruci 

Mandra and Sahghapala 
Shih tao kung 
Bodhiruci 

Tsu Chu Cbing-shang 

Hiuen tsang 

Yi-tsing 

Banapala 

Jinagupta 

Danapala 

Gunabhadra 

Bodhiruci (’W.-Wei) 

Sik§aaanda 

Diyakara 

Chu Fa-hu 

Lokaksema 


Tajrakumara tantra 
Vajragarbha-ratnaraja sutra 
YajrachedikS prajnaparamita 


Amoghavajra 
Dharmadeva (Fa-t’ien 
Hiuen tsang 
Eumarajiya 
Bodhiruci (W.-Wei) 
Baramartha 
Yi-tsing 
Dharmagupta 

sastra [Yasubandhu] Bodhiruci (W.-Wei) 

, „ vyakhya [Asaoga and Yasubandhu] 

Yi-tsing 

Yajrabhairava-tantra krodhatattavaraja Fa-hsien 


Nanjio 

( 205 ) 

( 206 ) 
( 207 ) 

( 1170 ) 

( 1201 ) 

( 168 ) 

( 169 ) 

( 51 ) 

( 251 ) 

( 1234 ) 

23 - 40 ) 

( 385 ) 
(%2) 
(% 4 ) 

( 152 ) 

( 153 ) 
( 23 ^ 44 ) 
( 23 - 1 !) 

( 248 ) 

( 249 ) 

( 250 ) 
( 988 ) 

( 23 - 18 ) 

( 873 ) 

( 175 ) 

( 176 ) 

( 177 ) 

( 159 ) 

( 160 ) 

( 386 ) 

( 1064 ) 

( 869 ) 

Ci) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(H) 

( 1167 ) 

( 1168 ) 

( 123 !) 

( 1062 ) 


Page 


( 14 ) 



Translation 
Jinagapta 
Buddhasaata 
Dharmadeva 
Chi-ehu’ea 
Chu la-M 
Boddhiruci 
Anon. Ts’in Dy. 
Dharmadeva (Barfien) 
Danapala 
Hiuea tsang 
BoddWruei (W.-Wei) 
Paramartha 

’’ ” Hiuea tsang 

" ” Dh-armapala) Yi-tsing 

’ . -i.™, Ohu Bo-aien 

Yinaya Saisbayatmaa 

“iSlDy. 


Tairamapda dbarapl 

Yajrasaci (Dharoiayasas) 
Yatsa-sutra 

Yanavyaba nirdesa 
Yasudbara DbaranI 

YijSaptimStra siddhi (Maitreya) 
(Yasubaadaa) 


Yiaifodbaaa nirdesa 
Yibhksa viaaya 
Yimalakriti nirdela 


Yiiaaladatta pariprocba 


Cbu Ba-bu 

Sangbabbadra 
Upasunya 
Cbu Ba-bu 
Kumarajiva 
Cbi Chien 
Hiuea tsang 
Jinagupta 
Nieb Tao-cban 
Cbu Ba-bu ^ 

Gautama Prainaruci 

YiSe^cmta-babtwa pariprcba 

Cbu Ba-bu 
Bodbiruci (W.-Wei) 

Bodbiruci 
Bodbiruci 

Gautama PrajSaruci 
Yyuba pariprccba (see Srimaladevi) 

Satasastra [Aryadeva and 

Satasastra yaipulya [Aryadeva] Hiuea tsang 

Satasabasrika PraiSaparamita Hiuea tsang 

Sariputra pariprccba sutra Anon. E. Tsin 

^riputra abbidharma g^tra Dbarmagupta and Dbarmayaias 


„ „ sutra-tika [Yasubandhu] 
Yiradattapariprcoba 

Yyasa pariprccba 


Nanjio P<^3^ 

( 372 ) 

( 373 ) 

( 1303 ) 

( 233 ) 

( 234 ) 

( 23 . 7 ) 

( 472 ) 

( 787 ) 

( 809 ) 

( 1197 ) 

( 1238 ) 

( 1239 ) 

( 1240 ) 

( 1210 ) 

( 1130 ) 

( 1132 ) 

( 23 . 24 ) 

( 36 ) 

( 23 . 4 ) 

( 1279 ) 

( 144 ) 


( 145 ) 

( 146 ) 

( 147 ) 
( 149 ) 
( 181 ) 

( 23 . 33 ) 

( 41 ) 

( 45 ) 

( 189 ) 

( 190 ) 

( 191 ) 

( 1193 ) 

( 23 . 28 ) 

( 23 . 49 ) 

( 60 ) 


( 1188 ) 

( 1189 ) 

(la) 

( 1152 ) 

( 1268 ) 



Srlkantha sutra Sliaiig-clii6ii 

Sn^ipta suti’a Narendrayasas 

Snguhya-samaja tantraraja Danapala 

Siimat! brahmana pariprccha Chu Fa-hn 

Bodliiruci 

Srimala-devi Simhanada (see Yyua. pariprccha) 

Bodhiruci 
Grunabhadra 
Dharmadeva 
Anon. E. Tsia Dy. 

Anon. Liang Dy. 

Bodhiruci 
Hiuen tsang 
E’ang Seng huei 
Gu^abhadra 

Anon, (small portion only) 
Samyukta-abhidharma hrdaya sastra 

[Dharmatrata] Sanghavarman 
Saktavarga agama sutra (?) Anon. E. Tsin Dy. 
Sanghabhedakavastu Yi~tsing 

Sanghati sutra dharmaparyaya Upasunya 
Satyasiddhi sasta [Harivarman] Kumarajiva 

Saddharma Pupdarika Kumarajiva 

Anon. 'W-Tsin 
Chu Fa-hu 

Jinagupta and Dharmayasas 
i» „ sastra-tika [Yasubandhu] 

Bodhiruci (W-Wd) 

Eatnamati 

Saddharma ^wnMhi sutra Chi-yes 

Saddharmarsmftyui^^ sutra 

Gauta^ iprai||mci 


Sri-sarvabhuta damara-tantra 
Sadaksara vidya matra 


Sanmukha Dharani 
Satparamita sannipata' 
Samyukta agama 





Pag^' 


Sarvanasya (?) putranadagupilSya (?) kalpa-raja 

Fa-lisieQ 


(1039) 


S arva-punyarsamuccya-samadM-sutra 

Ch.a la-htt 
Kumarajiya 

Sarva-buddha-visayavatara -Safigbapala 

;’Dbarmanioi 


(128) 

,(;129) 

(56) 

( 245 ) 


Bandhi’nirnaocana sutra 


Translation 
Gupabkadra 
Hiuea tsaag 
Bodbiruei (W-Wei) 


Sapta-tathagata-parva prapidhaaa _ 

yisesa-yistara Yi tsiag 

Saptati (see SSakbyakarlka) 
g.pted.&.bMmib l5sl».yo®5 ja 


Dhanaadeya 
Jinagapta 
Anoa. Liaag Dyn. 

(Fa-t’iea) Dharaiadeva 
Hiuea tsaag 
Maadra 
Saagliapala 
Aaon. Liaag Dya. 

Chi-t’uag 
Bodbiruei 
Chula-bu 

fji^manfamnkha prayesa-rasmi-yiaiaiosuisa-prabba-saryatathai- 

gata-brdaya-samavirocaaa dharapi 

Daaapala 

Saryatathagata-yisayayatara Aaoa. T’sia 
Saryatathagata. adhisthaaa-sattyayalokaaa- ^ ^ 

buddhaksetra- airdesana-vyuha [Yi-tsingl 


Saptabuddhaka (Fa-t’ien) 
Saptabuddbaka siitra 


SaptaSatika praiSaparamita 

Saruantabbadra Dbarapi 
Samantamukha pariyarta 


Nanjio' 

(154)i 

(247V 

(246)' 

(172) 


(860) 

(367) 

(368) 
(793) 
(l.g) 

(21 and 23.46) 
( 22 ) 


(475) 

(494) 

(23.10> 

(30V 


(790) 

(85) 

(504) 


Sarya-tathagata adbistbana-hrdaya-gubyadbatu-karapdamudra . 


Amoghayajra 
Sarvadurgati-parisodbana usnisa yiiaya-dharanl 

Buddhapala 
Tu Hsing-i 


Yi-tsing 

Divakara 

(Fa-t’ien) Dbarmadeya 
Ti-tsing 


Sarvadbarma gupa yyubarSja 

Sarvadbarma-prayrtti-nirdeSa sutra 

Jinagupta 

Kumarajiya 


(957) 

(348) 

(399) 

(350) 

(351-352) 

(796^71) 

( 498 ) 

(163) 

(164) 
fini» 


( 17 ) 


Transhiion 

Sam-bHddha-visayavatara-iaana4okalafflkara-suto 

ciaTOa i CFarhu) Dharmarksa (?) 

fearva-buddhangaTOtl dharani Devaprajaa 

Sarva-roga-prasamani dharani Amoghavajra 

Sarva abhaya pradana dharanf 


Saryastirada vinaya 


vibliisa 

Samgraha. 


«' pariprochi , 

Sagaramati pariprccha,, 
Saakiiya kirika," 

Siiiilia-iiadika sltra 

Simka-pariprcolia' '{see Subahu) 
Sititapatra-dliarp! 

SEkbaTati vytha 

SEfciliE pariprccha 


Somati-darika pariprccha 

Sumeru-garbha, 

Surata pariprccha 

Siiyarna**prabhasa sutra 

„ „ nttamarajasltra 

SuvikraiitiYikarmi-pariprccha 

Susthitamati pariprccha 


Danapaia 
Enmarajlva 
Anon. Ts’iii Dyn. 
[Jinamitral 
Yi-tsing ' 

Ghu Fa-hu 
■■'.'Yi-tsing 
vDaaapala' ■' 

:Wei-tsijig land la-h: 
Paramartha 
Bnddhasanta 
Divakara 

Amoghavajra 

(see above Amitayu) 

Knmarajiva ■ 

Bodhiruci 

Chii la-hn 

Anon, W. Tsin 

Bodhiruci 

Chu la-hu 

Enmarajiva 

Narendrayasas 

Bodhiruci 

Po-Yen 

CM-Shih“iun 

Dharmaraksa 

Po-Kuei and Jinagupta 

Yi tsing 

Hiuen tsang 
Upasunya 
Dharmagupta 
Ghn Fa-hu 


(I0!3) 

(493) 

(983) 

(998) 

( 1115 ) 

(1135-1136) 

(1127) 

(456) 

(457) 
(840) 
(976) 

(1300) 

(262) 

(263) 

(1016) 


(23.26) 
(23.31) 

(49) 

(50) 
(23.30) 

(39) 

(40) 
( 66 ) 

(23.27) 

(43) 

(44) 
(127) 
(130) 
(126) 

(l.f) 

(9) 

(23.36) 

(47) 

(48) 


118 


Yimoksa prajna and PraiSaruci 
Susiddhikara-mahitantra- Suddhanopasika pitra? 

Subhakarasimha (533) 

Sutralarhkara tika [Asahga] Prabhakaramitra (1 190) 




(318 ) 


SQtrakthkgra saStra [Asvaghosa 

(1182) 

(62) 

Nanjio 

: . 119 

Suryagarbha sStra 

Narettdrayasas 

Translation 

Page 

Stri-vivaarta vyakarana-sutra 

Oku Fa-ku 

Bkarmayasas 

(214) 

(215) 

(236) 

(237) 



Dkarmaraksa 

Dkarmamitra 


Svapna-nirdesa (see Yinisodham)^^^^^^^.^^ 

Hastikksya 

III 

, 144 

Hevaira tantra 

(Fa-ha) Dharmaraksa 
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A.D. 317-420 
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2. Chi Tao-chan (a.d. 335) (2) 0 
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(9) 10 
( 1 ) 1 
( 22 ) 22 
(1) 1 
( 1 ) 
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6. 

7. 
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9. 
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Amoghavajra a.d 719-774 
Prajna a.d. 785-810 

Ajitasen 


( 1 ) 

(18) 19 
( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 

(8) 

( 1 ) 

(19) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 


Kuan-tiog 
Tu Fa-shun 
Fa-lin 


d, 632 
cl. 690 
624-640 


(7) 

(56) 

(53) 

( 1 ) 

(4) 

( 11 ) 

(5) 
(108) 

(3) 
( 20 ) 
( 1 ) 
( 2 ) 


41 
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41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 
52 


209 

211 

236 

237 
237 

242 

237 


16 244 


30. 

Pien-chi 

646 

P> 


31. 

Hsuen-ying 

649 

io 


32. 

Tao-suen 

d. 667 

8 


33. 

Tao-shi 

A.D. 626-668 

(2) 

239 

34. 

Yen-tsung 

a.d. 662-695 

(1) 


35. 

Hwui-li 

66o 

1') 


36. 

Tsing-mai 

664 

91 


37. 

Fu4i 

681 

(1) 

239 

38, 

Hwai-su 

A.D. 629-982 

4) 


39. 

Hiuen-yi 

684-705 

9} 


40. 

Ming-chuen 

A.D. 695 

(0 



Fa-tsang 

Ai-tuaug 

Hwui-waa 

Hwu-nau 

Chi-shang 

Tsan-jeu 

Ghau-kuang 

Tsung-mi 

Fa-hsin 

Chi-hsuea 

Hiueu-chiao 

Tuen-hsiao 


d. 


699-712 
A.D. 700 
700 
d. 713 
Am. 730 
AD. 782 
806-820 
d. 840 
842-870 
d. 881 


(7) 

(I) 

( 1 ) 

(I) 

(3) 
00 ) 

(4) 
( 6 ) 
( 1 ) 
0 ) 
0 ) 
0 ) 


262 

251 


290 
288 

291 
298 
300 


The Latter Tsia Dynasty. a.i). 936-947 
Shih Huei a.I). 946 (1) 


The Later (Northern) Sung dynasty 
A. D. 960-1127, it’ai-fung (Honan) 


!. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


Fa-Pien (Dharmadeva) of Naianda 
973-1001 118 

Tien-si-tsai of Jalandhara 

980-1000 18 

Danapala of Udyaua 982 a.d. Ill 
Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa ?) of Magadba 
1004 --''''' 


1048 12 

Wei-tsing, of Chma a.d. 1009 4 

Ohu-chi-siang (Jimasri ?) a.d. 

1053 a-d. . 2 

Chiu-tsuDg-chi (Siivarnadharani) 

A.D. 1113 2 

Tsu-hsien (Maitrayabhadra ?) of 

Magadha circa 1100 5 

Suryayasas (?) of India 

cirka 1050 2 

Sliao-to ^ ^ 

Ti-kuang, a Corean ^ 

Yen-sheu, 988 1001 1 

Tsun-shih (T’ien-tai) a.d. 9%-1022 6 

• /rrn* ♦ «A "I rv'Ti'Ti O 

■I:' .■' 

10 

■■3: •■■■ 

4 

■■■I"'' 
2:- 


305 

307 

310 

311 

312 


Chi-yuen (T’ientai) 998-10^ 
Tao-yuen (Dhyana) a.d. 1006 
Ming-chiao (Dhyana) a.d. 1012 
Chi-ii (T’ientai) a.d. 

Chi-chung (T’lentai) ^^^“^^22 
Tzu Suen (Avatamsaka) a.d. 1020 
Chisnng (Dhyana) a.d. 1071 
Pan-sung (Avatamsaka) 
Chu-chuang , 1094 

Jan-yo (Thatai) ; , V 

Tsing-yuen, a Oorean Avatamsaka 


315 


315 


The Southern Sung Dynasty 

A.D. 1127-1280 


J, Shao lung (DhySna) A.p. 1133 

2 . Fa-yuu . 51 

3. Waug-jili-hsra 

4. Yun-wan (Dhyana) ','^5-1173 

5. Hsien-huei . ' 165 

6. Chang shang-ying lijo 

7 Fa-ying 1174-no7 

8. Chi kuangandHuei kuang 1200 


316 

316 

316 
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9. Shan-yueh (T'ientai) 1230 1 

10* Chi pW (T1eii4ai) 1267-71 | 

11. Tao-chan. 1 

12. Wang-ku . j 

13. CMe huan (T’ientai) 1 

14. Miao iisi and Chu-an J 

15* Tso-tsang-chu , 1 _ 

KB. No Hindu monk came from India 

The Yuen Dynasty, a.d. 1280-1368 

(Yen-ching) 

1. Pagspa, the Tibetan, a.d. 1271-80 1 

2. Slia-lo-pa d. 1314 1 

3. Tsi-nah-ming-to-h-lien-to-lo-mo- 

ming, an India Sramana j 

4. Shih Chi-huei of Tarfan j 

5. An-tsang-a Chinese ' 

6. Ching-chi-siang , 

7. Siang-mai (Dhyana) 1291 i 

8. P’u-hnei \ 

9. Kuang Chu-pa I3W 2 

10. Wan-ts’ai 1302 2 

11. Ts'ing-men ! 

12. Ts’u-tsi 1 

13. Yuan-chiao (Avatamsaka) 1322 i 


327 

327 


14. Nien-chang 1333 1 

15. Mong-jun (T’len-tai) 1342 

16. Wei-tso (Tien-tai) 1342 1 

17. Huai-tso (Tren tai) f 

18. P’u-jui (Avatamsaka) * 

19. Te-huei and \ I 

20. Ta-su J 

21. Liu-mi ^ _ , j 

22. P’n-chao a Oorean ; (Dhyana) 1 

23. Chi no ' 

24. Chi-cho (Dhyana) ' 

25. Chu-ting (Dhyana) 1 

The Ming Dynasty A.n. 1368-1644 

1. Tsung-lo and I ^ 0 . 1378 1 

2. Ju-chi j 

3 Chang-tsu (Emperor) 1403-1424 2 

4. Yuen-tsing ,=n= 7 

5. .Tu-pa 1488-1505 2 

6. Yi-ju, 

7* Tsu-chang * 

8. Tsing-shan * 

9. P’u-t’ai A.n. 1622 1 


